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PREFACE 


apes 800K has grown out of my lectures on Social Psycho- 
logy to graduate and post-graduate classes. As I talked to 
my students I realized that while they took intelligent interest 
in this subject they were fast becoming incapable of taking the 
fullest advantage of social psychological literature of the 
English-speaking countries. Interest in the various fields of 
psychology was growing outside the academic halls too. There 
was an urgent need of a book on Social Psychology which 
introduced the reader to the main problems of this science, 
indicated the various approaches to them and outlined the 
views of eminent students of this branch of knowledge. 

The average Indian reader is not always familiar with the 
periodical changes and current fashions in psychological phras- 
eology in the West. I have therefore stated simple things in 
simple and familiar language and avoided phraseology that 
is likely to hinder rather than facilitate the reader’s under- 
standing. 

A subject is easily and best assimilated when the reader is 
able to relate it to his own environment. With this fact in 
view I have endeavoured, as far as possible, to provide the 
Indian context to the discussion of the various topics. 

Since its first publication in 1953 the book has undergone 
three revisions, thanks to its enthusiastic reception within and 
outside the universities in India. The first revision involved the 
rewriting of the major portion, enlargement of certain sections 
and a general rearrangement of topics. The third edition came 
out with the first few pages revised and a separate chapter 
given to the discussion of the concept of group mind. In this 
edition I have effected two major changes: the chapter on 
Social Control has been substantially rewritten and the last 
section of Chapter 13 is given a fuller treatment in a separate 
chapter on Measurement of Attitudes and Public Opinion. 

The many valuable suggestions made by teachers of Social 
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Psychology in India have played no small part in prompting 
me to revise the earlier editions. I am indebted to all of them. 
My wife and Miss S. Thadani, my former student (now Prof. 
Mrs. Sujan), have been closely associated with the various 


stages of the preparation of the book and I am grateful to 
them. 


V. V. Akolkar 
Vidarbha Maha Vidyalaya 


Amravati 
19 June 1960 
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CHAPTER I 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


AN’S ENVIRONMENT is twofold: physical and social. Man 
is in the midst of objects and persons. This being so, a 
study of his mental life, behaviour and personality cannot be 
complete unless we refer to the features and content of his 
social environment. Social Psychology is the study of man in 
society. ° w 
From the cradle to the grave, human beings are involved in 
social. situations. They are essentially biological organisms, 
sensitive, responsive and adaptive to environment. Man enters 
the world full of unpredictable potentialities but as an utterly 
helpless creature, and continues to be so for several months. 
He is dependent on another individual, normally his mother, 
for nourishment and warmth, protection and cleanliness. It is 
true that at birth the umbilical cord is cut and he is detached 
from his mother; but his primary organic needs keep him 
attached to her for a long time. Out of this arises a generalized 
need for belonging and company. Aristotle had perhaps this 
in mind when he said that Nature has made man a social 
being. è 
For the first few days the individual is one of a two-member 
group: he and his mother. However, his is an expanding 
social universe; it grows as he grows. It soon comes to include 
the adults in the family and the young: folk too. As: years 
go by, the playmates and teachers, friends of adolescence, 


the life companion by marriage, offspring, neighbours and 
associates, also enter his universe. He has direct or face to 
face relations with all these persons. vat 

oe the individual has also contacts, of an indirect nature, 
with a much larger world beyond. Through such means of 


communication as the newspaper, the radio, and the cinema, 


he comes into contact with that larger world. He establishes 
1 
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contacts with the past through works of history, and through 
literature and art he enters into a world of possibilities. The 
objects and persons who surround him and the literature that 
reaches him also bring him under the influence of that environ- 
ment which is called the ‘climate of culture’. It is intangible 
but nevertheless powerful and one in which the individual 
simply finds himself. It has been rightly said that the influence 
of culture on the individual dates from even before his birth. 
Culture determines the child’s ancestry and thereby pre- 
determines his heredity and potentialities, his initial social 
status and opportunities. After birth, the culture of his society 
continues to influence the individual through the agency of 
parents and teachers who regulate his impulsive behaviour, 
give him his ‘earliest moral principles’, a language and a 
religion. These agents of culture also prepare him for various 
roles which he is expected to play at various stages of his 
aka being whose life is linked with other societary 
beings the individual’s life story is a story of social interaction. 
He has come into the world with a physical constitution, a 
measure of intelligence and ability, and a temperamental bias. 
His first cry announcing his entry into the social world is his 
first act of demanding attention from others, and at no stage 
of life does he cease to be an object of attention. He stimulates 
others and they respond to him, and in the same way others 
stimulate him and he responds. It is a give and take of 
influences. It is only to be expected, therefore, that every 
mental process and every act of the individual should be 
influenced by this give and take. For example, when the 
individual perceives objects and persons, he selects and omits, 
he highlights and supplements. At the back of this selection, 
supplementation and highlighting lies the influence of his 
interests, attitudes and standards of judgment, none of which 
is free from the effects of his social surroundings. As for the 
beliefs on which the individual acts, quite a few of them are 
absorbed by him in childhood on account of precept and 
example, and even those at which he himself arrives are not 
altogether free from the subtle influence of the climate of 
opinion. His reasoning is often a rationalization of his beliefs, 
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and what Francis Bacon called ‘Idols of the Tribe’ so often 
influence his reasoning process. In the decisions which he 
calls especially his own, his ‘self’ plays the decisive role; but 
the ‘self’ itself is a social product. He is what he is because of 
his upbringing, because he has modelled himself after others, 
and His view of himself depends to a large extent on what 
others think of him. The objects of his emotions and senti- 
ments too are primarily other persons and if he loves or hates 
himself, it is often the case that he is loved or hated by 
others. 

As regards overt behaviour also, it is difficult to find an 
action with no trace of social influences. He acts in a way he 
is trained, expected or permitted to act. The fact that the 
individual has been a member of a family, a community, a 
religious group, a nation, etc. dogs him. He behaves in ways 
more or less socially determined. His behaviour is also con- 
trolled by public opinion and propaganda. 

The aim of social psychology is to study the individual, his 
personality and behaviour, in the context of his social environ- 


ment. è 


oLocy, Past AND Present. Social psychology as 
is of recent origin. The history of human 
thought, however, is punctuated with attempts to explain the 
human social life and to utilize the psychological insights in 
the service of social reconstruction. These insights it must 
be conceded, did not, until recently, constitute a distinct body 
of knowledge. Like individual psychology which for centuries 
came within the scope of philosophy, discussions about man- 
in-society were incidental to moral, political and economic 
thought. The Greeks had anticipated many of the problems 
engaging the systematic attention of social psycho- 
logists today. The nature of ‘Human Nature’, the role of 
biological heredity, the importance of early environment and 
training, the pressure of conventions and customs, all these 
problems have figured in Greek thought. Pythagoras stressed 
the basic humanity of all humans and preached the brother- 
hood of man and equality of all, slaves and women included. 
(Modern research in the psychology of the sexes and of the 


SocraL PSYCH! 
a subject by itself 


that are 
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races has perhaps drawn its inspiration from a similar hypo- 
thesis.) He did not, however, plead for a mechanical equality; 
for he also recognized the fact of individual differences in 
temperaments and interests. He illustrated it with reference 
to the three classes of men who thronged to the Olympic games 
—spectators, competitors and traders. One recalls here the 
ancient Indian view that the varna (caste) structure of society 
had its roots and justification in the gunas (aptitudes and 
traits) and the karma (occupational habits). In the philosophy 
of Empedocles, we find the recognition of the relationship 
between man’s inherited physical constitution on the one hand, 
and his dispositions and actions on the other. Xenophanes 
and Plato not only recognized suggestion and imitation as 
social responses involved in social interaction but also stressed 
their great importance in the development of the individual. 
They attacked the gods of Homer, who ‘set a bad precedent 
to children and were responsible for the moral corruption of 
society’. In this, they emphasized the importance of providing 
good models to children. 

When emancipated slaves from neighbouring countries 
migrated into ancient Greece, when cultural contacts became 
frequent and barriers of nationality began to break down, a 
cosmopolitan ideal and democratic sentiment began to prevail 
and ‘right’, ‘law’ and ‘custom’ became important topics of 
discussion. ‘Nature’ was distinguished from convention and 
the great traveller Herodotus wrote on the controlling power 
of the latter: ‘If all existing customs were held before men 
for selection, they would select those that they have already 
practised’ and ‘Convention is the king of all men’. And when 
Protagoras, from a different point of view, said, ‘It is “law” 
that raises man over the brutes’, he was merely saying that 
the human organism acquires humanity on account of social 
norms. Plato also recognized the plasticity of human nature 
and the role of education through example-and tradition; he 
explicitly said that human nature is the product of soéiety. 

In the modern philosophical period we find Malebranche 
(1638-1715) writing on suggestibility, imitation, and shared 
norms of thinking, though of course he did not use these 
terms. He wrote: ‘God has given men natural bonds of unity, 
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namely, disposition to imitate, to form similar judgments and 
feel like passions; . . . inclination to acquire the esteem of 
others, which induces us to affect the speech, the gait and 
style of our superiors. Hence fashions and the tendency to 
extravagances in social habits. Hobbes in kis Leviathan 
(1651) and John Locke in Civil Government gave a theory, 
speculative and now untenable, of the origin of society. Ac- 
cording to them primitive men, prompted by needs of security 
and communication, formed society by an act of contract. 
Thomas More hinted in Utopia at the importance of socializa- 
tion of the individual; the Utopians are so thoroughly socialized 
and have so mastered the kinds of behaviour appropriate in 
cial situations that legislation is not much necessary. 
More also stressed the group value of sympathy. In the 
eighteenth century, David Hume expressed the hope that social 
rationally controlled and he stressed the 
cultivation of sympathy as the basis of intelligent cooperation. 
Attempts at analysis of human motivation go back to Bain 
(1856) who held that the pleasant éxperience of bodily warmth 
is the foundation of maternal behaviour and the pleasure of 
contact is the alpha and omega of all love. The individual’s 
social-cultural environment also had received its share of 
recognition at the hands of philosophers. In the nineteenth 
century, Hegel (1770-1831), Comte (1798-1857) and Marx 
(1818-1883) dwelt on the primacy of the group and the role 
in determining man’s nature, beliefs and 


of social structure in 
` attitudes. This point of view has now come to stay in social 


psychology- yia 
However, social psychology as a distinct science, began to 


form itself after Darwin’s Theory of Evolution. The concept 
-of adaptation to environment became a key concept for the 
. understanding of animal evolution and behaviour. It was but 
one step forward to see men and society from the same point 
of view. In 1860 Steinthal and Lazarus founded a journal, 
Folk Psychology, which was devoted to the study of the so- 
called ‘group minds’, by which-was meant the study of the 
psychological characteristics of different racial groups. 
But the years between 1890 and 1910 were the most 
important. It was during this period that psychologists and 


different so 


processes could be 
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sociologists laid the foundations of social psychology. Tarde 
(1890) in his Laws of Imitation* stressed the great influence 
of the social environment on the individual’s life. Le Bon 
(1892) attempted an explanation of crowd behaviour saying 
that the crowd man regresses to the unsocialized stage of 
behaviour. J. M. Baldwin (1897) developed the concepts of 
imitation, invention and the social aspect of personality; 
F. H. Giddings (1898) explained social solidarity in terms of 
‘consciousness of kind’. Charles Cooley drew attention to the 
part played by primary groups like the family and community 
in the individual’s moral and social development. He also 
discussed public opinion as a process. E. A. Ross (1908) paid 
attention to the similarities among groups in respect of 
language patterns, religious behaviour and culture elements. 
He also took account of the abnérmal currents in group 
behaviour as, for example, the behaviour of crowds, strikers 
and revolutionary mobs. In the same year William McDougall 
put forward a nativistic theory of social behaviour; according 
to it instincts and emotions are the dynamic determinants of 
all social interaction. 

McDougall vigorously pleaded that since ideas and beliefs 
regulate human relations and determine’ social institutions, 
political theorists, economists, jurists and educationists, all 
must have a sound knowledge of ‘the springs of human action’, 
‘the impulses and emotions that sustain mental and bodily 
activity and regulate conduct’, He recommended an empirical 
psychology based on a comparative and evolutionary study’ of 
animal and human behaviours. He also stressed the role of 
environment and urged that ‘the strictly individual human 
mind is an abstraction merely’; it ‘has no real existence . . . for 
the adult human mind is the product of moulding influence 
exerted by the social environment’, 

MeDougall’s viewpoint in psychology became very popular 
and up to 1919 or so writers on politics and education were 
mostly instinct-minded. There were some, however, who 
opposed him on the ground that his psychology was not 
sufficiently empirical. Anthropological studies of different 
societies strengthened the opposition. Some of McDougall’s 

“An English translation of his original French book. 
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Snstincts’ were found to be not universal. Further, the role 
of cultural factors came to be emphasized more and more in- 
sofar as they check, elaborate and supplement the individual’s 


inherited biological impulses. 
During the last fifty years social psychology is developing 


on experimental lines. 


Marn Prosiems or SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. In one sense social 
psychology has only one or two problems. It may be said, 
for example, that social psychology deals with the process of 
the moulding of the individual and the process whereby he 
becomes a real member of his group or groups. In other words, 
social psychology may be said to deal with the process of the 
socialization of the individual. This process involves inter- 
action between the individual and other persons. From this 
point of view the subject matter of social psychology is 
socjal interaction which begins with birth and continues 


throughout life. 
A comprehensive study of these problems, however, requires 


diseussion of a wide variety of connected problems. Some of 
these have established themselves, by convention and usage, 
as the main problems of social psychology. One of the pro- 
blems, in fact the first on the agenda, is: What is the nature 
of man as an organism? What are the needs that impel him 
to act? Are they only the organic needs or are they also 
psychological? These questions are of importance because the 
individual is not a tabula rasa at birth. He enters the world 
as an organism endowed with certain abilities and capacities 
which he exercises for the gratification of his needs. These 
behavioural dispositions are the raw material which gets 
moulded into a concrete personality. 

The interaction between individuals is itself an interesting 
subject for study. Individuals stimulate one another in a 
variety of ways: through presence, facial expressions, gestures, 
words, laughter, and so forth. In the course of social 
interaction a number of responses are made. Individuals may 
uncritically accept ‘suggestions’, they may imitate their fellow- 
men’s behaviour and the emotion of the subject may induce a 
similar emotion in the observer. In other words, communi- 
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cation or induction of ideas, emotions, and action takes place. 
The social psychologist wants to ascertain the specific condi- 
tions under which these and other similar phenomena occur. 
There are also a number of other mental responses involved 
in social interaction and social psychology has to take note of 
all of them. 

The individuals involved in social interaction are, however, 
members of groups. This fact has much to do with the way 
they perceive objects and situations, the way they feel about 
them and the way they react. For, at the back of their 
cognitive feeling and behavioural responses are their attitudes. 
interests and values which are determined :not purely by their 
own personal experience but also by their group experience. 
Hence the classification of groups and the discussion of their 
psychological significance form an important part of social 
psychological study. 

Then there is what is called ‘social heredity’, by which is 
meant customs, moral practices, ideologies and institutions 
which have come down from the past. Social psychologists 
pay attention to this culture element in the individual’s total 
environment because it plays so vital a part in directing and 
regulating his behaviour. It controls him through parents, 
teachers and books and in effect socializes him. ‘Social 
control’, originally a sociological problem, also interests the 
psychologist who wishes to study the various forms of social 
pressure and the psychological basis of its effectiveness, 

Tt will be seen that all these problems ultimately bear on 


the problem of personality, whose conerete structure is a joint 
product of nature and culture. In that sense the problem of 
personality is sometimes regarded as the central problem of 
social psychology. This interest in personality has led social 
psychologists to turn their attention to different patterns of 
culture with a view to seeing how exactly culture and person- 
ality are related. 

This interest in the problem of personality also accounts for 
a psychological discussion of social changes. With the advance- 
ment of science, the mingling of cultures and a deepening of 
insight into the social purpose, the social organization under- 
goes changes, and the social psychologist wants to study the 
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bearing of these social changes on human personality. 
Finally, the social psychologist is not, nor does he wish to 
remain, a ‘pure’ psychologist. He wishes to be an ‘applied 
scientist’ <s well, concerned with the prediction and control of 
social behaviour. In fact, social psychology has arisen out of 
the desire to provide a sound theoretical foundation to practical 
measures in several areas of social life. Psychologists aim at 
knowledge of the social psychology of man, so that they may 
put it to ase in meeting the pressing needs of their society, 
in solving the practical problems confronting people, and in 
removing social ‘evils’. In other words, they want to contribute 
to the corscious and planned control of social living. To this 
desire wecan trace some of the problems of present-day social 


For example, men have begun to realize that 


psychology. 
ligious belief in the brother- 


their actul behaviour belies the re 
hood of nen, and the principle of justice. Hitherto man 
rationalized this contradiction between belief and behaviour by 
resorting o the concept of innate group differences. The social 
psychologst, as an enlightened man, desires to remove this 
contradicton. This has led him to ask: Are there innate group 
difference? If there are, are they not biological? Are there 
innate psyhological differences? If not psychological, why then 
the prejudce of the white man against his coloured fellowmen? 
Questionssuch as these have led to the discussion on the origin 
of attituds and the formulation of a programme for changing 
the attituies and reducing the prejudices. 
The weld wars and the increasing jndustrialization of 
brought in their wake special problems. 
ses have been framed, various remedies 
have bea suggested and much of the present-day social 
psychologal research centres round these. The social psycho- 
ogists’ inerest in group dynamics, a in measurement of 
morale, a‘itudes, personality and public opinion is to be traced 
to their dsire to be of use in all areas of social life. 


society ajo have 
Different hypothe 


sycHoLoGy. McDougall first stressed 


Tue Neerror SOCIAL P. l r 
the need or a sound social psychology. With the passing of 
years thedesire to understand man and to make conscious 


use of tht knowledge has grown in strength. The governing 
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motive of all psychology of our century has been the realiza- 
tion that man must know himself and his fellowmer. The aim 
of the psychology developed in the clinics has been avowedly 
practical: to help and guide individuals in the interest both 
of personal development and of better social relationships; for 
better men alone can make a better society. The :heories of 
the clinical psychologists have differed but they are at once 
‘a teaching and a way’. Jung’s psychology, for exanple, aims 
at making man realize the need for self-knowledge and 
realization, so that he may ‘place himself once again in the 
eternal stream and thereby cultivate tolerance and kindness 
with regard to his fellowmen and make himself fuly sensible 
of his responsibilities in relation to humanity.” f 
Man has made great progress in his knowledge ‘f physical 
nature and Bacon’s dictum that ‘knowledge is powe’ is borne 
out by the remarkable achievements of our scimtific age. 
Man has learned to control and harness the forcesof nature. 
Inventions of scientists have added to the comforts € man and 
contributed to the material wellbeing of many. Inthe realm 
of organic life too the achievements of science ae no less 
significant. Eugenics holds out a hope that we miy soon be 
able to improve the human stock. In the realmof human 
life, literacy has increased, the individual’s fund f general 
knowledge is more than before, his interests have multiplied 
and the average man of today gives the impressia of more 
activity. But these achievements and this widemg of the 
horizons of knowledge and spheres of activity are notparalleled 
by a corresponding increase in the degree of haprness. On 
the contrary, poverty coexists with plenty. Knowledge has 
increased, but not sensibility and understanding Human 
energies have found multiple outlets without a unication of 
values. At the group level, there is unhealthy sgregation, 
mutual suspicion and active prejudice in civilizedcountries. 
Between nations there is psychological warfare, holing out a 
constant threat of converting itself into a wide-spred destruc- 
tive war. In short, as C. D. Broad has remarked, hough we 
are rapidly changing our physical environment and iur modes 
of life we have not correspondingly changed our mds2 We 
are lagging behind the march of science. If civiliztion is to 
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be saved, man must first know himself and wisely plan his 
social, economic and political life. - 

It is this realization that has made the study of psychology 
gain prominence today and it is expected of psychologists that 
they recommend measures in all departments of life for the 
promotion of happiness in the great Family of Man. As man 
lives a social rather than an isolated life, human psychology 
is essentially a social psychology and that is what the social 
psychologists are engaged in studying. They remind us of 
one of the great Indian āchāryās, Shankara, who in the interests 
of a wise way of life extorted men to seek answers to questions 


such as 


Ka té kāntā, kasté putrah, 
samsaroyamativa vicitrah; 
kasya tvarh va kuta ayatah 
tattvarn cintaya tadidam bhratah 


and to ponder over the extremely variegated pattern of life. 
al psychology puts these and 


It may well be said that soci: 
similar other questions in a secular context and asks: What 
constitutes the ‘Self’ of the individual? What is the source 
of the individual’s notion of his own self? Who are the in- 
dividuals who people a man’s universe and what is the signifi- 
cance of his relationships with them? What are the various 
aspects of the process of life? etc. $ 
The need for social psychological knowledge is now realized 
in all areas of life. Education is now recognized as a social 
process inasmuch as it involves interaction between the teacher 
and his pupil and also between the pupils themselves who 
constitute a child society of their own. The social psychology 
of industry, also known as ‘Human Relations’, has now come 
ce and the burden of its song is that the employer 
‘hands’ but total human beings, and therefore 
physical amenities such as illumination, ventilation, rest 
pauses, etc. are essential but not enough.. The efficiency of the 
n his happiness as well, which in turn rests 


worker depends © 
not merely on handsome wages but also on the satisfaction his 
job gives him, his relationship with his superiors, his attitude 


into prominen 
employs not 
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of belongingness to his factory and his relation with his 
colleagues. 
In the larger sphere of national life also men at the helm 
of affairs are now thinking in psychological terms, that an 
authoritarian state exercises baneful influence on the moral 
character of the individual and retards the growth of his signi- 
ficant part in social planning and in the solution of political 
and economic problems. Politicians have begun to feel that 
‘a psychological approach can save people from becoming 
victims of fear and anxiety’, that ‘it is possible for the state to 
exercise controls and still remain sympathetic towards the 
natural needs and urges of the people’, and that the state can 
expect the greatest sacrifices of its members ‘provided the state 
gives them security and relies on methods of persuasion rather 
than on compulsion’.* 

The high incidence of neuroses in the West has caused a 
feeling of grave concern and the present diagnosis is that the 
competitive pattern of social life and the values of a secular 

' oulture are to blame. In America for example, where the 
child is brought up in an atmosphere of competition, higher 
material standard of life is the value of an adult American. 
It means multiplication of wants and the pursuit of pleasure. 
But this contains the possibility of frustration. What is more, 
it is difficult to reconcile the pursuit of the egocentric values of 
a competitive’ individual with his: more fundamental psycho- 
logical needs which entail a readiness to give rather than a 
craving to have. We are also told that there is a contradiction 
in the American’s character in that while he lives a competitive 
life, he at the same time believes in the values of a humane 
culture, of brotherly love and humility.3 

We in India too cannot afford to remain complacent. We 
are fast going the way the West has gone so far. The pace 
of industrialization is being hastened. The old hieratchy of 
values and the sense of proportion formerly regarded as our 
TET EREA are pepe given up. Religious faith and con- 
: : : ae a discount and no alternative integrating 
orce is yet wi sight. We too, therefore, must think in 


* Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Inaugural Address to 1957 Conference of Psycho- 
logists in India. 
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advance of measures directed towards a synthesis of our own 
life-stabilizing values on the one hand and the benefits of a 
technological civilization on the other. The. study of man’s 
social psychology, it is felt, may provide the right approach 
and suggest solutions of some of the pressing problems of our 
age. Thus the motive of social psychology has been pre- 
dominantly practical. As J. F. Brown remarks, ‘The hope 
for social psychology lies in its application.’* Social psycho- 
logists, it is rightly felt, can, in collaboration with sociologists, 
do the useful work of analyzing social problems, diagnosing 
the present situation and advising those who have authority, 
techniques and resources at their disposal to act upon the 


advice." 
Socrar PsycHoLtocy AND SOCIOLOGY. 


chology is a study of man’s mental 
Its aim is to arrive at dependable 


INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY, 


view, though in poin 
a group or groups does 
beliefs, attitude and behaviour. In indivi 
js considered just a sensitive organism who is active and re- 
active to the stimuli around him. In other words, general 
psychology is the study of generalized man. 

Every man enters the world with a nervous and glandular 
system and a constitution largely determined by his heredity. 
As he matures, his responses to the internal and external 
stimuli vary. As an organism jn interaction with environment, 
he attends to and perceives objects, and thus a part of his 
geographical environment becomes his psychological environ- 
ment. The individual also retains his previous experiences, 
which makes imagination possible. He also reasons and thinks 
out problems, chooses between conflicting alternatives and 
makes voluntary decisions. Enveloping and directing all 
his mental and bodily behaviour are 


needs. 
Now, as a matter of fact, in none of these things is the 
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social factor absent. After all, the individual is born and 
brought up in a society which has its own way of life, beliefs 
and values. These penetrate the individual and tend to 
become part of his self. We find therefore that human nature 
in the concrete is not the same in all cultures. To a certain 
extent it varies even from sub-culture to sub-culture. Again, 
no two individuals of the same social group are exposed to 
identical influences. But general psychology jabstracts Ee 
individual as such from the context of social reality. It 

dies the nervous and glandular systems as the immediate 
F a ; tal life and behaviour, and the various 
condinoc eae sah f to the general conditions 
mental processes with reference : 7 
under which they occur and the function they serve in the 
jndividual’s life. It also studies the interrelation of all the 
aspects of mental life and behaviour which normally make an 
organic unity. 

The aim of social psychology on the other hand is to study 
man with specific reference to the fact of his membership 
of a group or groups. Man is in direct as well as indirect 
interaction with other human beings. He is as much stimulated 
by persons as by physical objects. And, even his perception 
of objects is selective, determined to quite an extent by his 
socially trained interests. The ‘meaning’ which objects and 
persons have for him rests partly on his personal experience 
and partly on his upbringing in his social groups. It is these 
meanings which determine the mode and content of his 
behaviour towards these objects and persons. Hence a social 
psychological study of man becomes necessary. General 
psychology simply tells us in a general way that man’s innate 
and acquired needs, interests or drives govern his attention, 
influence his perception and determine his behaviour. Or 
again, general psychology describes the nature of the learning 
process, as, say, a process of trial, error, and modification 
of the individual’s native reactions. It tells us, for example, 
that the individual learns to respond to an increasing number 
of objects and persons and also learns different forms of 
responses. In his perception, he distinguishes between objects 
and discriminates between persons. They come to mean what 
they originally did not. In his thinking he passes from the 
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pre-logical phantasy type of thinking to the rational under- 
standing of facts. In short, he learns to do the right thing in 
the ‘right way’, to perceive things and persons in a certain 
way, to think in the proper way, and so forth. 

But since the social environment operates upon his organic 
needs, regulates his need-prompted behaviour and also gives 
rise to his distinctly psychological needs, we ought to know 
the nature, structure and extent of the social environment 
as well as the way it exerts its pressure on the individual. 
Similarly, learning occurs in society through the aid, example 
and instruction of other persons. Hence we need to know the 
social aspect of the learning process. 

For these reasons the division between general psychology 
and social psychology can never be absolute. It is only a 
matter of convenience, a division of labour. There cannot be 
two psychologies. It is not the case that part of our behaviour 
is related to things as such, and part of it to persons. The 
fact is that social factors directly or indirectly complicate every 
situation in which man finds himself. To quote McDougall 
once again: ‘The adult human mind is the product of moulding 
influence exerted by the social environment’ and so ‘the 
strictly individual human mind is an abstraction merely and 
has no real existence.’ By general psychology, therefore, we 
should simply mean that psychology in which relatively small 
attention is paid to social factors, while social psychology 
should be understood to mean that which pays specific at- 
tention to the individual’s social environment and seeks the 
knowledge of the laws of the individual’s social behaviour. 
It also seeks knowledge of the laws of behaviour of groups 
(eg. crowds, audiences, publics). . 

It should be noted here that in both these tasks 
o without the concepts of individual 
psychology. It has to use the concepts of needs, pore aie 
emotions and attitudes, etc. Even while dealing with the 
behaviour of groups (e.g. the behaviour between groups and 
the frenzied behaviour of mobs) we should not forget that 
the behaviour of the group is dependent upon the goals, 
cognitions, emotions, etc. of the jndividual members. j 

We may say the same thing as regards the facts of social 


social 


psychology cannot d 
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heredity—customs, mores and institutional practices. The 
sociologist who is concerned with the analysis of social pheno- 
mena may find the concept of social heredity useful. But we 
cannot adequately understand these social facts themselves 
unless we refer to the above mentioned psychological es 
As R.H. Thouless has remarked, in another connection, There 
is no social fact which is not (theoretically at least) expressible 
in terms of general psychology.” 


Soctat Psycnorocy ann Socrotocy. Man and society arem: 

Man has always lived in groups like the family, 
separable. : ial contract theory, according to 
clan or community. The social co A 
which pre-social man prompted by fear and the motive of 
self-preservation formed society, is no longer accepted. An- 
thropological observation does not support it. Logically also 
it is untenable; for a contract presupposes mutual trust and 
a sentiment which the supposed pre-social men could hardly 
be expected to have. 

Morris Ginsberg has enumerated the chief functions of socio- 
logy as follows: to classify: the types of social relationships 
which have resulted in the formation of institutions and 
various forms of human associations; to observe how the 
different aspects of social life are interrelated; to understand 
the basis of the fact that social life has persisted; and to 
understand the changes. in the various forms of human associa- 
tions. Let us briefly explain and illustrate these functions 
of sociology. 

Sociology starts with society as a reality. The great Human 
Society, however, is composed of subsocieties and subgroups 
interdependent and yet distinct. And each subsociety is a 
complex structure, having its own history and behaviour 
pattern. There are, for example, urban groups and rural com- 
munities. Each, again, has its own structure consisting of 
classes (and castes). There are families as smaller units 
within the larger whole. Each of these groups is a collection 
of interrelated individuals. These individuals have their res- 
pective positions, status or ‘stations’ and correspondingly, 
have rights, privileges and obligations. To illustrate, the child 
has its own ‘position’ in the family (the position differs accord- 
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ing to the child’s sex); the adolescent boy or girl has his or 
her different position; the status of the adult woman differs 
from that of the adult male; and so forth. Outside the family, 
there are occupational positions and relationships, for example, 
those of priest, physician, merchant, teacher, etc. From this 
point of view sociologists consider society as ‘a system of inter- 
related positions’ and compare it to an organism on account 
of the intricacy of the system. 

Out of these relationships arise certain patterns of behaviour. 
Some of these are common to all societies; the individual has 
a position in the family, a place in the community and a role 
to play as a member of a religious organization. If the social 
group is politically organized the individual has a place in 
that context too. -As members of these groups the individuals 
behave in certain ways in relation to one another. These 
collective patterns of behaviour persist through centuries and 
insofar as members of each generation are fitted into the 
traditional system, social groups enjoy a formal continuity. 

Sociologists study the kinds of positions the members of a 
given society occupy and their roles corresponding to these 
positions. It is the aim of sociologists to see how the positions 
and the roles are significant from the point of view of the 
survival of the given group. It may be said, therefore, that 
sociology is a systematic study of human societies, their 
structures, institutions and practices. On the side of structure, 
sociologists note the various kinds of groups which together 
compose the given society, e.g. family, caste, occupational 
groups, religious organizations, associations and unions. The 
groups are classified from various points of view: the family, 
neighbourhood and community are classed under ‘primary 
groups insofar as their members have intimate and (ee 
contacts, while other groups are described as ‘secondary’. 

Sociologists also seek to account for the complex structure 
a given society is., Sociologists who are concerned with the 
Indian society are, for instance, interested in such questions 
as: What is the origin of the caste phenomenon which ‘so 
largely characterizes the Indian society? Did the caste arise 
due to fission or do the ‘castes represent different ethnic groups 
living side by side without fusion’?® What is the type of 
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family system in Indian society? What is the position of a 
child, the adolescent, the adult woman and the father in the 

ily? And so forth. M 

ae social structure has also undergone changes. Socio- 
logists therefore seek to ascertain the causes of these peice 
For example, the structure of the family has change an 
so has its size. Matrilineal system has given place, me NY 
parts of the world, to patrilineal system. The position of 
woman both within and outside the family has changed. The 
community pattern of life also underwent changes in course 
of time. Forms of political organization too have not remained 
the same. To account for these phenomena sociologists frame 
hypotheses. It is conjectured for example that the Indian 
castes are not due to segmentation of society but rather due 
to lack of fusion of ethnic groups. As for the family system, 
it is supposed that the family group at first probably consisted 
of the mother and children; the father included himself when 
he came to understand his role in procreation. Originally 
the mother and her brothers dominated the family (as is the 
case even today in some parts of the world where the matri- 
lineal system obtains), but the father assumed leadership 
when he knew of his fatherhood, and began to contribute to 
the economic life of the family. 

Sociologists also study the changes in contemporary social 
structure. The rural community as well as the joint family 
are fast disappearing in the industrialized society of today. In 
the top and upper middle classes woman has begun to enjoy 
economic independence and greater liberty of movement, and 
thus once again she is moving in the ‘direction of standards of 
a matrilineal system. 

Now social psychology and sociology, being social sciences, 
cannot but be related to each other. Social psychology 
recognizes the fact that for a satisfactory explanation of human 
nature and behaviour we must take into account the structure, 


organization and culture of societies to which individuals - 


belong. In fact it is this recognition that has led to the origin 
of social psychology. And today it is generally granted that 
there seem to be human natures rather than Human Nature 
as such. Individual differences too are now traced not to 
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innate biological factors alone but also to the individual’s 
training in his group-culture. 

In their turn sociologists too have to draw upon social 
psychology. In their attempt to account for the relative 
permanence of, as well as changes in, social structure, insti- 
tutions and practices, sociologists recognize the importance, 
among other things, of psychological factors. It is recognized, 
for example, that the permanence of certain forms of social 
organization is due to the fact that they provide satisfaction 
of the bio-psychological needs of individuals, e.g. the needs 
for companionship, communication, recognition, ete. It is also 
recognized that when the conditions of life change, man’s needs 
also change and this leads to changes in social structure. In 
other words, it is recognized that though climate, geographical, 
economic and political factors are important they are effective 
on account of their bearing on the needs of individuals. 

At the same time this fact of mutual dependence of social 
psychology and sociology should not be interpreted to mean 
either that social psychology is a branch of sociology or that 
sociology is a branch of social psychology. Both of these views 
have had their adherents in the past. They had neglected the, 
important points of distinction between these two related fields 
of investigation Sociology proper is a study of societies as 
wholes while social psychology is mainly a study of individuals 
in interaction as members of groups and of the effect of that 
interaction on them. Sociology has been aptly compared to 
the science of mechanics which considers masses of matter and 
properties of matter in mass, e.g. malleability; for sociology 
studies the organization of social groups, their central values 
and the various forms of institutional behaviour arising on 
account of them. In other words, sociology studies the customs, 
the mores and the institutional practices of social groups as 
wholes. Social psychology on the other hand is said to be 
like molecular physics which considers molecules and their 
interaction; for, it. keeps the individual constantly in view 
because the ‘positions’, whose network a society is, are 
occupied by individuals, the ‘roles’ are assigned, to and 
expected of individuals, and it is the individuals again whose 
needs are fulfilled or frustrated in society. The various 
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elements of culture and social forces exert pressures on 
individuals and the behaviour of a group is in the last saly 
a result of interaction, present or previous, between indivi- 
pean be seen, therefore, that though both sociology and 
social psychology deal with social life, each does ae ra 
different level. The interrelationship pointed out earlier s ou 
only be taken to mean that sociologists should not fall a victim 
to the temptation of taking the metaphor of society as an 
organism very literally and should PoE Eep themselves ‘out- 
side the general psychological umbrella’. 


CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY. What we have said regarding the 
relationship between social psychology and sociology applies 
to that particular field of sociology known as cultural anthro- 
pology. Studies have been made of different patterns of 
culture by Margaret Mead, Ruth Benedict, Malinowski and 
others and they have contributed not only data on which social 
psychology draws, they have also provided a proper perspec- 
tive to social psychologists. They have studied the folkways, 
amoral notions, customs, family and social relationships, ways 
of bringing up boys and girls, religious beliefs and objects and 
the personality—qualities valued among people of primitive 
cultures. Their observations have brought home the important 
fact that human nature is not the same allover the world 
and that the really universal or ‘dependable’ human motives 
are very few, e.g. hunger, thirst, sex, protection, etc. 

Cultural anthropological studies have therefore led to a 
proper formulation of problems in social psychology. For 
example, one who knows nothing about cultures other than 
his own may assume that there is such a thing as Human 
Nature as such and proceed to make statements about it on 
the basis of the experience of his own culture pattern. But 
one who knows a variety of cultures would rather ask: Is 
human nature the same everywhere? and, if there are different 
patterns of human nature, what factors are correlated with 
each? 

Social psychologists have now begun to stress that biological 
and cultural factors—heredity and environment—cannot be 
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strictly separated. The biological predispositions of men and 
women do not express themselves in a vacuum. This is true 
also of the process of perception. The cultural training of the 
individual determines the kind of objects and persons that 
would ‘figure’ prominently in the individual’s perception. The 
meaning of the perceived object is also culturally determined. 
A river, a plant, an animal, an infant, a boy, a girl, etc. are 
perceived differently, i.e. have different meanings in different 
societies. That is so because the beliefs, collective purposes, 
social ideals, in short the cultural glasses or ‘frames of 
reference’ are different for different societies. 

Cultural studies have also ‘awakened us to the limits of 
what we are pleased to call social psychology’. Murphy and 
Newcomb have rightly pointed out that all the experimental 
work in social psychology has value and definite meaning ‘only 
in relation to the particular culture in which the investigation 
was carried on’.!? Psychologists should be extremely cautious 
in claiming universality and necessity for their laws. 

However, as pointed out earlier, social psychology on the 
one hand and cultural anthropology on the other are distinct. 
The latter is concerned with large groups while in the former 
social life is considered in terms of the individuals and their 
interaction. For it is the individuals who, as organisms, adapt 
themselves to their social-cultural environment; observe, assi- 
milate and live their culture; are reluctant and slow to adopt 
another set of ways. of living; and who, finally, transmit these 
ways to the next generation through example and precept. 
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CHAPTER II 


METHODS AND DATA OF 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Saas Socar PsycuoLocy. As we have seen, the social 
aspect of man’s behaviour has exercised the minds of 
thinkers both ancient and modern. They described what they 
observed in regard to human interactions, and in their expla- 
nations they recognized the role of subjective factors like 
‘other-regarding impulses’, sympathy, imitation and suggesti- 
bility, and also that of environmental factors like the climate 
of culture, social institutions and early training. Underlying 
their interest in man’s social behaviour were both curiosity 
and the scientist’s faith that like all phenomena man’s social 
behaviour can be understood in terms of causes and effects; 
and implicit in their suggestions regarding social reconstruc- 
tion was the hope that if the determinant conditions of social 
behaviour were known, rational control of social processes 


would be possible. 

But whatever social psychology existed up to the end of 
the nineteenth century was incidental to other social sciences 
like politics, economics and jurisprudence. It was not a 
science in its own right with clearly defined problems and 
procedures of investigation. Social psychological generaliza- 
tions were certainly made but they were made at the level 
of common sense which is devoid of scientific outlook. The 
observations which supported these generalizations were 
casual rather than systematically planned. In this sense| much 
a pre-twentieth century social psychology was an arm- 


chair pre-scientific theorizing. It was more speculative than 
empirical. 

Scientific social psychology, on the other hand, aims at 
formulating specific questions, framing definite hypotheses and 
observing all the relevant facts for purposes of their verifica- 
tion. Scientific social psychology is averse to making dubious 

A 
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assumptions and indulging in hypotheses that are not strictly 
required for the explanation of facts. As scientists, psycho- 
logists keep their imagination under the control of reason and 
facts. They also show regard for standards of accuracy, are 
alive to the complexity of phenomena and are therefore critical 
of oversimplified solutions. They aim at an adequate analysis 
of man’s social behaviour with a view to discovering the 
factors which together determine it. Thus the method of 
scientific social psychology is, essentially a the method of 
positive science, namely, observation, analysis, hypothesizing, 
verification, construction of a unified theory, deduction and 
empirical check up. A few illustrations may help the reader 
grasp the difference between non-scientific psychology (under 
which we may bring speculative as well as mere common 
sense psychologizing) and scientific social psychology. 

It would be mere speculation to affirm that man is gregarious 
because he is ultimately an expression of one Universal Spirit; 
that wars occur as a part of a Divine scheme; that differences 
in personality and achievements are the result of deeds done 
during former lives; and so forth. But the social psychologist 
would rather be guided by facts which he can observe and 
welcome explanations which he can empirically verify. He 
prefers naturalistic explanations to the metaphysical ones. It 
is possible to imagine that the ultimate identity of all souls is 
the ground for man’s gregariousness, that tensions and wars 
are a part of a Divine plan or that men differ in status, 
happiness and personality on account of their past karma 
(deeds) etc. But towards all such hypotheses the scientific 
social psychologist adopts an attitude similar to the physicist’s 
towards all theological hypotheses. We are told that when 
Napoleon expressed surprise at the fact that in Laplace’s 
Physics there was no mention of God at all, Laplace replied: 
‘Sir, the hypothesis of God was not necessary for my purpose. 
True to the scientific attitude, the social psychologist is like- 
wise unwilling to frame hypotheses that do not appear to be 
necessary as also those that are unveritable. Of course, he 
need not go so far as to aver, as J. F. Brown has done, that 
‘there is a serious antithesis between science and religion, 
they are not friends, they are rather enemies’) For it is 
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conceivable that a religious philosopher may accept the findings 
of science and yet declare: This is the way God works. And 
as long as the religious interpretation of his findings does not 
hinder the scientist’s investigation, the latter too need not 
object. The Irish philosopher, Berkeley, said, ‘The whole of 
Nature is the language of God and the laws of nature are 
its grammar.’ The scientist need only reply, ‘It is enough 
for me that you grant that God’s language has a grammar, 
that Nature works according to laws; for I wish just to dis- 
cover what those laws are.’ To return to our point: previous 
births may be a fact and the law of karma may be at wotk, 
though we do not as yet know how exactly it operates. But 
the social psychologist is at present inclined to treat these 
concepts as residual categories. He would adopt them only 
when more empirical hypotheses are not possible. For ex- 
ample, he would like to know whether it is not possible to 
account for differences in status, opportunities, amount of 
happiness, personality, etc., in terms of the deeds (karma) 
of the individual’s predecessors and contemporaries rather 
than his deeds during a hypothetical previous life. 

The contrast between common sense psychologizing and 
scientific psychology may be illustrated as follows: It is 
‘common sense’ to believe in a universal human nature, un- 
changeable and absolute. ‘And the common man is tempted 
to ‘explain’ competition, cooperation, domination, aggression, 
ty of human behaviour by saying: 


imitation, in fact every varie 
‘t is human nature to do so’. But the scientifically minded 
psychologist notices that members of every society do not 


compete, dominate or fight, and that everyone does not imitate 
everyone else and in everything. He, therefore, considers it 
necessary to analyse these forms of behaviour with a view to 
discovering the conditions associated with their appearance. 
Or again, it is ‘obvious’ to the common man that leaders have 
special qualities and they are born with them. But since it 
is not true that a leader maintains his leadership permanently 
the social psychologist analyses the phenomenon of leadership 
more closely. The man in the street believes in ‘national 
characteristics’ but the scientific social psychologist undertakes 
an analysis of the so-called ‘national character’ because he 
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finds that the Indian or the Russian character of today, for 
example, is not what it was before the advent of industrializa- 
tion. In short, scientific social psychology is suspicious of 
blanket explanations. It insists on verification rather than 
mere speculation and, therefore, on systematic rather than 
casual observation. 


Mernops or Socrat PsycHotocy. In a sense one may say that 
there is only one source of data for social psychology, namely, 
observation. In this, psychology is like all Positive sciences. 
The problems with which the psychologist is _ concerned 
pertain, however, to human behaviour which, unlike that of 
physical objects, is determined by mental and physiological 
factors. Psychology has therefore to employ different forms 
of observation, singly or in conjunction. It would be sheer 
dogmatism to swear by any one form of observation. The 
psychologist must welcome introspective reports wherever 
possible, so as to get an inside view of man’s behaviour. 
Observation of the behaviour of individuals and groups is the 
second source of his data. And he taps these two sources 
under controlled conditions as far as possible because ex- 
perimental procedure has obvious advantages. Moreover, in 
order that he may get the right kind of data and his investi- 
gations may be speeded up the social psychologist employs 


suitable techniques. In this sense social psychology has many 
methods. 


Introspection. In the case of certain problems psychologists 
find it necessary to use introspective data. Let us suppose 
that one wants to account for the attitude, on the part of 
individuals, to conform to the convention of their group, or 
the fact that the judgments of individuals generally conform 
to group norms. The psychological factors involved in these 
phenomena may be better ascertained by questioning the in- 


dividuals concerned and getting them to disclo 


se what passes 
in their minds. 


If one is interested in the psychology of 
fashions, the best way would obviously be to persuade those 
who invent fashions and those who imitate them to say what 


leads them to do so. Psychologists have experimentally 
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studied the effects of the group situation on the mental and 
physical activity of each individual and these experiments 
have confirmed the familiar observation that the presence of 
others engaged in a similar activity quickens the activity of 
each. In interpreting these findings one must ask the workers 
to introspect and describe their mental state in the coacting 
group situation. In the field of applied psychology too, intro- 
spection can hardly be dispensed with. Consider, for example, 


- the measurement of personality by the self-rating method. 


This method requires the subject to answer a series of ques- 
tions, which he can do by Jooking within himself. : 

Another field of absorbing interest to present-day social 
psychologists is that of attitude measurement. Many social 
psychologists have frankly advocated the use of the self-rating 
method. G. W. Allport, for example, has remarked that ‘if 
we want to know how people feel and what they experience, 
what their emotions and motives are like, and the reasons for 
acting as they do, why not ask them?’ In the same connection 
Krech and Crutchfield write: ‘The immediate experience of 
the individual himself . . - provides a unique and especially 
important source of data for the ratings of attitudes and 
opinions. These data are, of course, directly accessible to the 
experiencing individual himself. . . ne 

While stressing the utility of introspection as a source of 
data we must keep in mind its limitations also. Introspective 
reports cannot be obtained from primitives whose language 
we do not understand, and from very young children who 
are incapable of introspection. For the social psychology of 
primitives and young children, therefore, we have to depend 
upon observation and inference. Even in the case of adults 
who can introspect and communicate, there are limitations for 
the introspective method. Every one does not like to disclose 
his motivation, feelings and thoughts, or if he discloses his 
reasons for his behaviour, they may be rationalizations, the 
real motivation being unconscious and, therefore, unknown 


to himself. 


OBSERVATION. Introspective reports are helpful in knowing 
the inside story, the motivational ‘why’ of the individual’s 
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behaviour and its subjective accompaniments. But the be- 
haviour itself is open to observation. Observation of behaviour 
and of the circumstances associated with it is obviously an 
important source of data. It poses problems and also suggests 
hypotheses; it also is the means of testing the validity and 
sufficiency of the hypotheses so suggested. A few illustra- 
tions may be given here. Social psychologists want to know 
about the directions of human behaviour (the kinds of things 
humans do), how they do these things as also why they do ° 
them. It is obvious that observation alone can throw light on 
the what and the how of men’s behaviour. As to the ‘why 
of it, the psychologist may frame hypotheses such as, say, 
innate tendencies (instincts) determine human behaviour in 
toto, or, say, man learns his behaviour patterns after birth. 
Now observation of culturally different groups is the only 
means of deciding between the rival hypotheses. It is obser- 
vation, again, that can discover the conditions under which 
imitation’ occurs. Or again, in order to know how the child 
develops the idea of its own self, how it learns the language 
of its social group or imbibes the standards of individual and 
social behaviour, the psychologist must observe the activities 
and the play of the child as well as the doings of the elders. 
Questions such as the following cannot be adequately an- 
swered without the aid of observation: How far does the 
individual owe his human nature to his association with 
other humans? Is the individual’s personality the result of 
constitutional factors alone or do environmental factors affect 
its formation? What are the various patterns of collective 


behaviour and what possibly are the factors connected with 
them? 


FIELD OBSERVATION. There are two ways of observing. And 
areording to the requirements of his problem or depending 
o a certai 


: rms are: field observation and 
experimental observation. 


Field observation means observation under normal and 
natural conditions. This form of observation has been employ- 
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ed in the investigation of problems such as the following: 
How far is human behaviour uniform all over the world? 
What are the stages of, and factors involved in, the develop- 
“ment of the child’s social behaviour? How far does culture 
determine personality? What are the various patterns of, and 
factors involved in, collective behaviour? How do people in 
industrialized, suburban and rural areas respectively spend 
their leisure? On what does leadership rest and what are 
the types of leadership and their effects? What are the attitudes 
of people of different religions, classes, nations or provinces 
towards, say, family planning, prohibition, etc.? i 
According to the problem on his hand the Social psycho- 
logist employs suitable techniques. Among these may be 
mentioned interviews, questionnaires and collection of life 
histories. Interviews are skilfully conducted according to a 
plan well thought out and in a standardized manner. The 
interviewer not only records the statements made by the 
interviewee; he also notes the interviewee’s behaviour during 
the interview. A questionnaire is a list of questions carefully 
arranged and precisely worded. The list may be sent out 
to persons by post or given to them in a personal interview 
or it may simply be kept in mind by the interviewer who 
steers the conversation in the light of the questions. Question- 
naires are used in a variety of investigations such as the study 
of interests, measurement of personality, opinion, attitude, or 
morale surveys. A few specimens of questionnaires are given 


below. 


Do you often feel people are laughing at you? 
Do you have bad dreams at night? 

Have you ever walked in your sleep? 

Do you blush frequently? 

Do you daydream frequently? 

Can you stand the sight of blood? 


jonnaire such as this is an instrument for assessing 
ls personality and is known as the Personality 


PoP wpe 


A quest 
an individua 


Inventory. J 
If the psychologist is interested in finding out whether the 


pattern of child rearing and the insecurity feeling in an 
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individual are co-related he may administer a questionnaire 
like the following.* 


1. How long were you nursed? 
2. How long were you used to being carried about by your mother, 
sister, etc.? 

3. Was your mother very particular about your clothing, especially 
underclothing? 

Was your toilet training very strict? 

Did you suffer from illnesses? 

Did you receive anxious attention? 

Did you accompany your parent or parents wherever they went? 

Did you get whatever you asked for? 

How many ‘don’t do that’s of your parents do you remember? etc. 


SOE COTE AO? OU a 


The following questionnaire is designed to measure the 


degree of an individual’s egoism. The total number of yes’s 
are to be counted. 


Have you abundant self-confidence? 

Do you like to talk about yourself, your plans and affairs? 
Do you actively dislike people who argue with you? 

Do you put your own comfort and wellbeing first? 


N aiaro Sit 


estic, social and business surroundings 
as may flatter your personality? 


9. Do you cultivate the acquaintance or friendship of persons in a 
higher social or financial position than yourself? 
10. Do you hate to play second fiddle to anyone? 
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Dr. J. L. Moreno experimented on prisoners and found that 
the most beneficial groups were those in which there was a 
natural affinity between the members. He then experimented 
on the girls of the New York State Training School who had 
unsatisfactory homes or were maladjusted and had been sent 
there by the New York court. These girls were housed in 
cottages, each cottage being in charge of a House Mother. 
Moreno asked the girls to choose their cottage mates and the 
House Mother. He found that among the girls there were 
patterns of attraction and repulsion*—some were the ‘stars’ 
while some were not wanted by others (‘isolates’)—and that 
groups in which the majority of the girls had accepted each 
other and the House Mother were the most effectively 
organized. 

Today sociometry is adopted in many American schools and 
training colleges in order to discover and/or direct psycho- 
logical currents in class rooms and to help the ‘isolates’ to 
come into greater prominence and to bring greater cohesion 
in the group. The importance of recognizing the mutual 
choices, cliques, ‘stars’ and isolates’ is now realized in the 
sphere of industry too. It is to be wished that the technique 
is utilized by educationists in India for perfecting and deriving 
the maximum benefit from the tutorial system. 

We may mention in passing that the use of interviews and 
questionnaires has raised special technical problems such as 
the selection of ‘fair samples’ of the ‘population’ (in the case 
of psychological surveys) and the construction of question- 
naires, scales, etc. These problems are engaging the attention 
of many social psychologists. 

Field observers generally adopt statistical procedures. It is 
true that mere collection of statistics does not make a science, 
just as mere experimentation without the background of a 
theory does not make science either. But statistics, properly 
collected and interpreted, do have an important place. Just 
as statistics are a help in finding out the causes of epidemics 
and in testing the efficacy of different cures, the statistical 
procedure in social psychology would help in answering many 
theoretical and practical questions. As examples of the latter 

*A chart depicting these patterns is called a sociogram. 
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we may mention the following: Is there a large-scale tension 
between two nations or two provinces or two religious groups? 
Do teenage boys and girls all over the world pass through a 
period of ‘stress and strain’? How far is the radio effective 
as a means of propaganda? What is the attitude of our 
students towards the caste system, system of dowry or towards 
religion? And so forth. 


EXPERIMENTAL OBSERVATION. It differs from field observation 
in that in a fruitful experiment the experimenter so arranges 
situations in the light of definite hypotheses that certain factors 
may be kept constant and certain others varied, one at a time. 
In other words, it is observation under controlled or labora- 
tory conditions. It yields reliable data and makes speedy 
verification of hypotheses possible. It also helps in applied 
social psychology in that we can try out proposed practical 
measures on small groups. The design of a social psychological 
experiment depends on the nature of the problem the psycho- 
logist wishes to investigate. We may here refer to some of 
the outstanding social psychological experiments. Sir F, Bart- 
lett asked his Indian and British students to reproduce a story. 
narrated to them a little earlier and found that whereas the 
Indian student reproduced the story with all the elements 
of supernaturalism in it, the English students dropped the 
supernatural details. This experiment confirmed the hypo- 
thesis that the cultural background of the individual deter- 
mines -his perception and affects his recall. 

After the World War I, F. H. Allport investigated the 
phenomenon of social facilitation and found that when indi- 
viduals work on a similar task in each other’s presence (in 
a coacting group) the output of each worker is greater. 
Experiments on suggestibility have also proved fruitful in that 
they have shown the role which the prestige of experts and 


of majority opinion play in ; ; aaas 
beliefs. ° play in influencing the indivi 


Another outstanding experimental study is that by Sherif 
(1935) - It relates to the role of the social factor in perception. 
Binet had already shown (in 1900) that our perception of ob- 
jects is determined by a ‘frame of reference’, In an experiment 
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Binet showed to his students a number of lines one after 
the other and asked them to reproduce the length of each 
line as they saw it. The second line was longer than the 
‘first, the third longer than the second and so on up to the 
fifth. The remaining lines were all equal to the fifth. The 
students, however, reproduced the sixth line as longer than 
the fifth, the seventh longer than the sixth and so forth. The 
first five lines had given them a frame of reference, an ex- 
pectation, a bias to their judgment, which influenced their 
perception of the remaining lines. Sherif showed that in our 
social world we build up a subjective frame of referciice in 
which social factors play an important role. In his experiment 
he used a stationary point of light in a totally dark room, 
as a stimulus. The subjects in his experiment perceived this 
point as moving in some direction; this illusion of movement 
being obviously due to the subjective factor of auto-sugges- 
tion.* Sherif found that each subject when working alone 
in the room would ‘build up a range of his own’ and his 
subsequent judgments regarding the (illusory) movement and 
direction would fall within that range. But when the subjects 
worked together in groups of two, three, four, etc., and each - 
subject spoke out his own estimate of the direction and extent 
of the movement of the point of light, the subjects did not 
stick to their individual ranges previously built up; they 
rather built up a group norm and judged the movement 
within a more restricted range characteristic of the group 
concerned. This experiment has brought out the important 
fact that social factors, such as knowledge of other people’s 
views and behaviour, the prestige of individuals and the 
prestige of numbers, do affect our judgment. This is true of 
judgments regarding quantities, about qualities of things and 
also of moral and aesthetic judgments. 

Another example of experimental procedure is provided by 
action research. In action research, a programme is planned 
and put into action and the results are observed or measured. 
For example, we may create a small group situation in which 
White Americans and Negroes, Americans and Russians, 
Hindus and Muslims, or Gujaratis and Maharashtrians have 


Jt is therefore described as auto-kinetic phenomenon. 
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to live together and face and solve common difficulties. In this 
way we may find out whether we can reduce group pre- 
judices through encouraging participation in common tasks 
and whether this method is better than mere propaganda 
lectures, books and pictures. 

eee observation, however, has its limitations. One 
of the limitations is that the situation tends to be artificial 
and, therefore, the individual’s response may cease to be 
natural and spontaneous. It is necessary, therefore, to make 
the situation appear as natural as possible. To illustrate: 
The writer once tested his Intermediate Arts students for 
honesty. Their examination marks were already entered in 
the college register and their answer books returned to them. 
But he told them that he had lost the marks sheets and they 
should therefore write and return their marks on slips of 
paper. Out of 130 students, four who had actually got less 
than forty-five per cent of marks wrote first-class marks. To 
take another illustration: If the teacher wants to find out 
the real inter-communal attitudes among his students, he 
will have to bring students of different communities together 
in one tutorial batch without letting them suspect that this 
has been done as part of an experiment. 

Another limitation of the laboratory type of investigation 
in social psychology is that certain kinds of situations cannot 
be brought about in the laboratory. For example, wars, 
crowds and strikes cannot be produced at will. Nor can we 
arrange situations which are likely to stir any very deep- 
seated social motives and tendencies. 


Use or Tests. The tests used by social psychologists fall 
under two heads—objective and subjective. Tests which 
measure an individual’s intelligence, abilities, suggestibility, 
persistence, level of aspiration, rigidity in thought and beha- 
viour, etc. belong to the objective group of tests. These tests, 
commonly used in psychological clinics, vocational guidance 
bureaus and in employee selection, are made use of by social 
psychologists also; for they are interested in investigating 
problems like the following: What is the relative role of 
heredity and environment so far as the various personality 
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traits are concerned? How far does the nature of the social 
class to which an individual belongs determine the degree of 
his suggestibility and level of aspiration? Are there innate 
racial differences in these respects? 

To the subjective group belong what are called projective 
tests and techniques. They are subjective insofar as the psycho- 
logist who uses them has to interpret the testee’s responses. 
Projective tests are useful in getting a glimpse into the total 
personality of the individual. The idea underlying them is 
that the individual’s mental life has deeper levels from where 
his behaviour is governed and the projective tests give an 
opportunity to the testee to project (cast forward) his uncon- 
scious attitudes and perceptions. A number of projective 
techniques have been developed and new ones are being tried 
and standardized. Rorschach has standardized ten ink blots 
which are shown to the testee who is asked to say what he 
in them. Stern has pictures of clouds for the same 
Murray (1935) has prepared a Thematic Apper- 
ception Test consisting of pictures around which the testee is 
required to build a story. Symond’s Picture Story Test is a 
variation of the T.A.T. and consists of twenty pictures. It is 
designed for the study of the personality of adolescent boys 
and girls. The projective picture test for children is known 
as C.A.T. (Children’s Apperception Test). The following 
interpretations of one of Murray’s pictures will serve to show 
that a projective test does give a glimpse into the personality 
and problems of the testee. An adaptation of one of Murray s 
pictures was shown to two mill workers and a college girl in 
Ahmedabad. It depicted a middle-aged villager. and a young 
woman. 

One of the mill 

‘These two person: 
They are saying: 
get a bridegroom.” 
God is with everyone. 
her forehead.”’ 

The second worker's interpretation was: 

“The man is the father and the girl his daughter. He is angry 
“Till you get married and go to your in-laws’ 


perceives 
purpose. 


workers said: 
s are middle-aged and are in great anxiety. 


“Our daughter is grown up; we cannot 


The woman is saying: “Do not be afraid. 
There must be something written on 


and is saying: 
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house you must be steady and must not go astray.” The girl 
is saying: “I am going by the right path but the world is 
troubling me.” ’ 

The college girl interpreted the same picture thus: 

‘Father has told her about marriage. She is smiling bash- 
fully but the father is worried.’ 

A number of other projective techniques have been devised. 
Play, Psychodrama and Verbal Projective Tests (V.P.T.) are 
some of the most interesting of them. Verbal Projective Tests 
include word-association, self-idea completion, story telling 
and story completion.* A V.P.T. for use with Indian children 
is reproduced, in part, below.t The testee is told that a 
series of different situations will be given to him and he should 
make up a story around each one of these; he should tell 
what events led up to each situation, what were the feelings 
and thoughts of the character or characters at that moment 
and what would be the outcome. In the last item the testee 
is asked to imagine a plot around a boy as a hero and narrate 
a story. 


Only a few items (armatures) are reproduced below. 
A Verbal Projection Test 


While other boys are playing one boy is standing in a corner. 

3. A boy is lying on a couch with his eyes closed. Sitting beside 
him is an elderly man. 

4. Figures of two boys standing naked are seen in darkness. 

6. A girl is walking alone with books in her hand; boys are looking 
at her. 

7. Brother and sister are together. A grey-haired man is standing 
near a window with his back turned towards them. 

Teacher is conducting a class. One boy is inattentive. 

13. A boy is hesitatingly standing outside a temple. 

14. Father and son are facing each other. F 
face; mother is by their side. 

16. A boy is rolling in his bed without sleep. 


Father is with a stern 


* For an account of these, see Bell, Projective Techniques. 

It is devised by Dr. T. E, Shanmugam, University of Madras, for 
use with the Tamil-speaking population of Madras. He has employed 
it for a comparative study of the needs, personality traits and environ- 
mental influences of delinquent and non-delinquent boys and girls. 
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19. -A corpse is being taken. A boy is looking at it. 
20. Construct a story with a boy as a hero. 


Socra, PSYCHOLOGICAL DATA AND CONCEPTS FROM ALLIED 
Frps. The work done by investigators in different fields of 
psychology, the data collected by them and the concepts which 
have emerged out of their work have proved to be of great 
help in the understanding of man, his mind and behaviour. 
The fields of child psychology, general or individual psycho- 
logy, comparative psychology and clinical psychology deserve 
special mention. Studies in cultural anthropology too have 
contributed to the development of social psychology. The 
social psychologist finds that the concepts of adaptation to 
environment, motivation, need gratification, conditioning, 
frame of reference, functional autonomy of mechanisms, etc., 
which have emerged out of studies in learning, perception and 
other processes can be used to explain man’s social behaviour 
as well. Students of animal behaviour have collected a good 
deal of data concerning the social life of animals. They have 
noticed that animals react to one another in various ways and 
that they fight for territory, show domination, exhibit social 
ranking, and become neurotic under conditions of persistent 
frustration. There are also various forms of marriage and 
family in the animal world. A comparative study of animals 
and men is very welcome to social psychologists insofar as it 
promises better insight into the foundations of the. social 


behaviour of man. 


Studies in the psychology of children have been coming 


forth in an increasing number since 1910. The investigations of 
Watson, Newman, Piaget, Susan Isaacs, Melanie Klein, Anna 
Freud, Karen Horney and others are the highlights of child 
psychology. The instinctive and emotional make-up of infants 
has been investigated, the intellectual, linguistic, moral, and 
social development of the child has been studied, the contri- 
bution of nature and nurture in respect of intelligence and 
personality has been analysed, the effects of repression of the 
child’s curiosity on the development of its intelligence and 
interpersonal relationships have been reported and the bene- 
ficial effects of collective play and social contacts on the child’s 
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processes of reasoning and thinking have been observed. The 
studies of infants and their mothers’ attitudes towards them, 
made by Anna Freud and other psychoanalysts, have also 
enhanced our understanding of the child’s development. In- 
deed, child psychology may well be regarded as an important 
chapter in social psychology. i ` 

Clinical psychology and psychoanalysis in particular which 
explores the unconscious psychical life of adults through inter- 
pretations of dreams and the method of free association, and 
that of children through observation of their play activity has 
contributed some of the most important concepts to social 
psychology; e.g. compensation, projection, identification, ration- 
alization, displacement, regression, ete. We find social psycho- 
logists making use of these concepts in their explanations of, 
say, hero worship, national hostilities, racial prejudices, crowd 
behaviour, and so forth. 


SocIoLoGY AND CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY. The classifications 
of groups made by sociologists like Sumner, Cooley and 
Alverdes have found a place in social psychology; for the 
social psychologist is interested in the effects of different 
kinds of human associ 
sociologist describes th 
of each kind of group and a 


psychological basis of th 
psychological effects. 


Anthropologists have described different patterns of culture. 


The studies of Primitive societies by Margaret Mead, Ruth 
Benedict, Malinowski and others h: 
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CHAPTER III 
THE CONCEPT OF GROUP MIND 


Sex psycHolocy is concerned with the social behaviour 
of the individual and also with the collective behaviour 
of groups. In its task of explaining the latter it distinguishes 
between various kinds of groups, e.g. primary and secondary, 
open and closed, organized and unorganized, and so forth. 
It notes that different psychological atmospheres characterize 
different groups and the collective pattern of behaviour in each 
is also different. An explanation of this fact is one of the 
tasks of social psychology. i 

Now explanation of phenomena involves hypotheses and an 
explanation to be scientific must rest ọn hypotheses that are 
adequate. What distinguishes science both from common sense 
and speculation is that hypotheses of the former are necessary, 
verifiable and sufficient for the understanding of the facts 
in question. It is but proper, therefore, that scientific social 
psychology should desire that in its endeavour to explain the 
facts of collective life and behaviour it should use only such 
concepts and propose such explanations as are empirically 
valid. Naturally social psychologists are averse‘to making 
ecessary and unverifiable suppositions. 

This scientific temper of social psychologists is responsible 
for their criticism of a concept which had found favour with 
their predecessors, namely, that a group has a will, conscious- 
ness and a mind of its own. This concept has appeared under 
various names, €-8. General Will, Collective Consciousness, 
Social Mind or Group Mind. 

The issue between those who employed one version or the 
other of this concept and their more empirically minded 
opponents may be stated thus: Do collective life and beha- 
viour require, for their explanation, the assumption of an 
over-individual mind, a special X, working according to a 
different set of laws? Or is it possible and desirable to attempt 

39 
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an explanation in terms of what is called group dynamics, i.e. 
interaction between individuals which under different sets 
of conditions assumes different patterns? It is the contention 
of scientific social psychology that the second alternative must 
be preferred to the first, for the excellent reason that it alone 
leaves room for formulating verifiable hypotheses concerning 
the factors responsible for different forms of collective beha- 
viour. In other words, it alone makes empirical investigation 
possible. The main charge brought forward by social psy- 
chologists against the concepts of collective consciousness, 
general will, group mind, etc., is that they are not conducive 
to research. 

These concepts entered social psychology during its forma- 
tive period via political philosophy and anthropology. Hegel, 
Karl Marx and Augustus Comte had stressed the fact that 
social structure determines man’s nature, beliefs and attitudes. 
Darwin’s theory of evolution (1859) reinforced the realization 
that we must study man in relation to his social- 
environment. In 1860 Steinthal and Lazarus started a journal 
Folk Psychology; it was devoted to the study of the so-called 
group minds by which they meant the “psychological 
teristics of different races or racial characters. In 1900 Wundt, 
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THE Concept or GENERAL WiLL. In Rousseau’s political writ- 
ings we meet with the concept of General Will, the forerunner 
of the notion of group mind. It was Rousseau’s assumption 
that man is egoistic by nature, that there was a time when 
man lived in a pre-social state and that, prompted by the 
motive of self-preservation, men entered into a contract and 
formed society. As a political philosopher Rousseau (1712- 


‘1778) believed in the importance of the individual and advo- 


cated the doctrine of radical democracy. He was naturally 
faced with the problem of the conflict between the interests 
of the individual (or minorities) and the decisions of and the 
rule by the majority which in practice characterize a demo- 
cracy. He was therefore concerned to invent a solution of the 
problem which would contain an assurance to every individual 
(or minorities) that in a democracy the rule of the majority 
does not necessarily mean the rule against the interests of 
the individual or minorities. Rousseau, therefore, resorted 
to the concept of General Will. His exposition of General Will 


is a little mystical and romantic. 

According to Rousseau there are two wills in every indivi- 
dual, a private will which wills a personal or sectional interest, 
and a disinterested will which wills the common or public 
good. This latter, which he called the General Will, is, he 
said, ‘always right because it is disinterested and public- 
minded’. Of course, Rousseau conceded that the individual 
may not be. conscious of its presence in him and may not, 
therefore, give expression to it, but he nevertheless insisted 
that it is there in everyone. It is the will of the society itself, 
which Rousseau regarded as an entity. He wrote: ‘The body 
also a moral being possessed of a will which tends 
the preservation of the whole and every part, and 
f laws. The General Will is general in its 
its object; it is the voice of the people, 
f God, always constant, unalterable and 
very issue before a community 


politic is 
always to 
it is the source ©: 
origin as well as in 


in fact the voice © 
He also held that on e 


General Will. 
31) was interested in justifying the national 


day and he-used his metaphysical theory for 
d, the whole universe is the manifesta- 


pure. 
there is a 

Hegel (1770-18 
leadership of his 
that purpose. He sai 
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tion of an Idea or Absolute Spirit which is expressing Itself 
in the course of history. The various social institutions are 
Its expressions and the state is the supreme among them all. 
He spoke of the mind of the German nation and said’ that 
the German state and its officers were expressing the mind 
of the German nation. 

Bosanquet (1841-1923), also a political philosopher, justified 
the state and its powers with the help of his metaphysics which 
was Absolutistic. According to him we are all finite manifes- 
tations of the Absolute and, as such, we have two selves: 
the finite empirical self of which we are conscious and the 


ultimate real self which is the same in all. Correspondingly, - 


there are two wills in us—the personal will on the one hand 
and the real or general will on the other, which is the will 
of the Absolute itself. The latter expresses itself through 
social institutions like the family, the Church and the state. 
Bosanquet personified the state and described it as ‘the 
guardian of our whole moral world’, exempt from all normal 
obligations, 


Criticism. Historically speaking, the concept of General Will 
has worked disasters in politics and from the point of view 
of the development of the social sciences it has turned out to 
be sterile. The hypothesis of a General Will does not admit 
of deductive development and empirical verification. From the 
point of view of science, therefore, it deserves to be ranked 
along with those hypotheses in physics and astronomy which 
made Newton declare: ‘Hypotheses non fingo? 

In the hands of. the philosophic supporters of this notion 
the group mind became ‘national mind’ and the philosophers 
tended to reduce the importance of smaller groups. The state 
was deified, all of its actions were justified, the individual 
as well as the smaller but vital groups (e.g. the family, com- 
ere subordinated, and, 
ecame a creed. 


a 
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decided “upon is just a compromise, and as such it is not 
necessarily the best measure. Then again, people’s sense of 
the interest of society as a whole is very often vague. Now, 
since willing is a conscious process, a determination to achieve 
a definite purpose, a vague desire for the interest of the society 
as a whole, cannot be called a will. As C. E. M. Joad has 
‘It is nonsense to say that all people do will a 
common good even though they may not be conscious of it. 
There is no sense in postulating a will which is not the will 
of the person.’ In the sense of a conscious determination, 
will is confined to a few individuals who alone take conscious 
decisions for the whole society. Hence in the words of Morris 
Ginsberg: ‘In so far as a self conscious notion is present, it 
is not general; and in so far as psychical forces operating in 
society are general, they are not will’? Moreover, even the 
few public-spirited men we come across do not always agree 
on what is good for the public. 


From the point of view of empi 
the notion of General Wi 


remarked: 


rical social psychology, there- 
Il has been dismissed as a 
‘romantic verbiage’, ‘primitive animism’ and 
society’, a concept which ‘evaporates into 
mere metaphysics’ Social psychologists would believe in a 
General Will in the making rather than in an already existent 
General Will, and they would like to know the process of its 
formation and analyse the psychological basis of social and 


political processes. 


fore, 
mystical notion, 
‘a personification of 


Socronocists AND COLLECTIVE Consciousness. The concept of 
collective consciousness was made current by sociologists 
like Espinas and Durkheim (1858-1917). They were rightly 
impressed by two principal facts. First, that social groups 
are not mere aggregates OF atomic wholes. They have a reality, 
a continuity and unity. For example, just as we feel certain 
of our own reality because we feel it inwardly’ and because 
others treat us as real and talk about us, just so, social groups 
are real rather than figments of our imagination. We feel that 
we belong to a family, a church, a nation, etc. Others too 
treat us, whether we like it or not, as members of definite 
groups, and for independent observers our groups are common 
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objects to talk about. Again, we suffer the consequences of 
belonging to certain groups. 

In the second place, the sociologists noted that in each one 
of culturally different groups there are certain uniformities 
of behaviour known as conventions, customs, mores and in- 
stitutional practices. i 

All these facts led sociologists to think of society on the 
model of a living organism. They elaborated the analogy. So- 
ciety is, they said, an organism and like a biological organism 
it springs naturally and develops from within on account of 
the needs of its members (who are the tissues and cells of the 
social organism). Again, like an organism, society does not 
change rapidly; neither can it be violently changed without 
serious damage. Finally, like an organism, society adapts 
itself to changing conditions and in the process of adaptation 
develops various social institutions. 

Espinas argued that social groups must be regarded as real 
by the same criteria by which the individual is recognized as 
real. He said the individual is selfconscious and his behaviour 
shows consistency, coherence and uniformity. Social groups 
too are selfconscious and have traditions, and their various 
activities are elements in a coherent pattern. Hence Espinas 
attributed a mind to society on the analogy of the mind of the 
individual. He held that it is reasonable to speak of the ideas 
and impulses of a society; for members of a society communi- 
cate. their ideas and impulses to one another which therefore 
form the content of the society’s consciousness. 

Durkheim argued that the individual mind itself is, after all, 
a synthesis of a number of discrete mental states. Here he 
was following the atomistic structuralist psychology of Wundt, 
his contemporary. Durkheim argued that in a society too a 
synthesis of the thoughts of its members takes place because 
members share their experiences. Hence common ideas, images 
and concepts arise which become the basis of the behaviour 
of its members. Durkheim called these common ideas ‘collec- 
tive presentations’. Durkheim also elaborated the analogy 
between the individual and the society. Cells are the substrata 
of the individual’s mental life; the members of a society are, 
according to Durkheim, the substrata of ‘collective presenta- 
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tions’. He emphasized the role of communication betwee 
the members of a society and said: ‘A multitude of me 
have associated, united and combined their ideas and senti- 
ments. Long generations have accumulated their experience 
and knowledge. . . .` As a result of an immense cooperation 
between people in different areas and between generations. 
truly collective consciousness becomes possible.’ ; 
Incidentally, it may be pointed out that we may admit the 
reality of social groups in the sense mentioned above, and 
recognize the role of communication and the coubauent rise 
of common ideas; but the concept of society as an organism is 
at best a metaphor and, as such, should not be stressed too 
far, The organs of a body do not have independent existence 
members of a society claim to have it. Again, 
society has no other purpose than that its individual members 
may realize their potentialities. Moreover, society itself sub- 
sists because of the needs and purposes of the individuals. 
The human body, as Spencer put it, is a concrete organism 
whereas society is a discrete organism. Finally, society is never 
d whole. It can be separated into.com- 


a completely integrate 
ponent parts, new units can be formed and a reorganization 


can be brought about. 
One of the serious cri 


consciousness is that it involves 
as mental processes are concerned, they actually occur in 


individual minds. There cannot be a common mental process 
of the society as a whole. Only the products of individual 
mental processes, e.8- ideas, attitudes, norms, become common, 
j.e. they are shared on account of communication. Thus we 
may speak of common mental contents but not of common 
mental processes. Morris Ginsberg has, therefore, remarked 
that the advocates of grouP mind have failed to notice the 


distinction between a mental process and a mental content. — 
But perhaps the socio a more sympathetic 


ogists deserve 
understanding. The sociologists’ expressions need not be 
construed literally; probabl, sts themselves did 


y the sociologi 
not intend to use them as more than a metaphor. They were 
just stressing the facts th 


at individuals live in groups, they 
interact and communicate, p norms are built up, plans 


of their own}; 


ticisms of the concept of collective 
a logical confusion. So far 


grou) 
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for the betterment of all are thought out, behaviour becomes 
institutionalized, and so forth. And these facts no one can 
gainsay. The social psychologist’s attitude of hostile criticism 
seems to have its source in the feeling that sociologists do 
not further analyse, psychologically, the facts of communica- 
tion, interaction and development of common or shared group 
norms. The social psychologist, interested in these as he is, 
finds that the concept of collective consciousness, as such, is 
not helpful to him though, as a descriptive concept, it is found 
convenient by the sociologist. 


Socar PsycHotocy anp Group Minn. Le Bon (1892) adopted 
the concept of ‘collective or group mind’ in his explanation of 
crowd behaviour.* In his book, The Crowd, he wrote: ‘When 
a certain number of individuals are gathered together in a 
crowd for purposes of action, from the mere fact of their 
being assembled there result new psychological characteristics 
which are added to the racial characteristics.... Their con- 
scious personality vanishes.... A collective mind is formed, 
transitory but presenting very clearly defined characteris- 
tics.... Whoever be the individuals that compose a crowd... 
the fact that they have been transformed into a group puts 
them in possession of a sort of collective mind which makes 
them feel, think and act in a manner quite different from 
that in which each individual would, in a state of isolation. 
The crowd is a provisional being formed. of heterogeneous 
elements which for a moment are combined exactly as cells 
of a body.’ W. McDougall in his Group Mind (1920) employed 
the term group mind. He used it, however, in a more accept- 
able sense. Of course, he too personified society, but a believer 
as he was in individuality and internationalism he opposed 
the philosophers’ deification of the state. At the same time 
he held that a nation has a spirit, a mind and a character and 
the explanation of it lies in the fact of organization. He 
compared the nation to an organism, expanded the analogy, 
and described the various institutions in a nation (posts and 
telegraphs and health services, for example) as limbs of the 
national organism. He regarded the concept of group mind 
* Le Bon was thinking of revolutionary crowds. as 


` pressing this organizatio’ 
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as perfectly intelligible and unobjectionable. He shared the 
prevalent general view that the mind is a complex structure 
rather than a simple substance; it is an organization of several 
elements. The elements which enter into that organization 
are, according to McDougall, conative in character; they are 
the needs and purposes of individuals. In support of this 
view he adduced evidence from clinical studies of divided, 


co-conscious and alternating personalities. Sociologists were 
nal view of mind into their service 


the unity of social mind in terms of 
organization. C. H. Cooley, for example, observed that ‘Mind 
ig an organic whole’ made up of co-operating individualities, 
in somewhat the same way that the music of an orchestra 
is made up of divergent but related sounds.... The unity of 
the social mind consists not in agreement but in organization, 
in the fact of reciprocal influence . - - by virtue of which 
everything that takes place in it is connected with everything 
else.’ McDougall gave an added plausibility to this view 
when he held that the group mind can be viewed as an 
organization of the needs and purposes of individuals.* 

The concept of group mind as defined by McDougall is 
considered to be a definite advance in the direction of empirical 
social psychology; for it opened the possibility of and suggested 
the need for actual observation of social groups with a view 
to ascertaining the conditions of their organization. McDougall 
himself analyzed the phenomenon of organization keeping 
before him the army and the nation on the one hand, as 
examples of highly organized groups and, on the other, the 
crowd as an example of unorganized groups. And he asserted 
that a group has, in the sensé stated above; a mental life which 
is more than a mere sum of the mental lives of its members 


and group life has its ow? Jaws which are not the laws of 


individual life.* 


and were accounting for 


d Crutchfield write: ‘It should 
ect the naive concept of the 


be evident that we can 5 
group ea ed sil its modern substitutes, put at the same time we 
can (and must) seei laws of group pehaviour where the basic. unit 
up and not the individual. Such laws of group 

t the laws of individual behaviour.’ 


many. Krech an 


* This view is held by x 
(and must) rej 
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Recently, R. B. Cattell has adopted the notion of group mind 
as providing a foundation for religious beliefs which cinica] 
psychology tends to destroy through its naturalistic accoun 
of conscience, conversion, prayer and its effects, etc. He 
follows McDougall’s line of argument and says that when 
we speak of any individual mind ‘we mean that the marun i 
is alive,... responds to stimulation,... has e En i 
appetites... acts and wills to do certain aines ecides 
between different courses of action, shows evidence of memory 
and has some constant habits and sentiments which pPnaiataie 
his personality.” Now every group in a healthy state ‘acts 
in an unified way towards some end, responds to external 
stimuli, shows evidence of emotion.... The behaviour of a 
nation too reveals idiosyncrasies of habits and native tem- 
perament.... The group memory is stored partly in individual 
minds and partly in the archives of libraries’, and the national 
traditions express the persistent sentiments of the people. 
‘Naturally there are different types of group mind just as 
there are different types of individual mind.... An harmonious 
character in either mind results when the drives are so 
organized that all the needs of the body politic receive some 
degree of satisfaction. The existence in common speech of 
terms for the group mind indicates that something exists 
corresponding to them.... We are speaking of no mythical 
entity but of certain agglomerations of matter and conscious- 
ness quite as real as every individual.’ 

We may close the discussion with the following remarks. 
The metaphysical concept of general will is mystical and, 
considered as a hypothesis, it is incapable of deductive deve- 
lopment and verification. The sociologists’ concept of social 
or collective consciousness is a term convenient for their 
purpose and it has served to call attention to the fact that 
society is an organized structure. The psychologists who 
spoke of group mind also had the same fact of organization 
in view. The concept of group mind would deserve dismissal 
only if it hindered observation and research. But since it 
does not do so, it is possible to retain the concept in the sense 
given to it by McDougall and others and proceed to discover 
the nature of the mutual influences in society and tht con- 
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ditions of organization in which the unity of the mental life 
of a group consists. 
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CHAPTER IV 


INDIVIDUAL BASES OF SOCIAL 
BEHAVIOUR 4 

ORMALLY, after nine months of prenatal development the 
N human infant announces itself into this world of physical 
objects and persons. Its native physical equipment consists 
of a body-form which is characteristic of the human species 
and which goes through a well-defined process of maturation. 
The nerve-endings lying in the internal and external linings 
of the body constitute the various sense organs which are 
sensitive to various kinds of stimuli. Stimulation of the sense 
organs sets up electric impulses which travel inwards along 
the different nerves and reach the spinal cord, the bulb, and 
the brain. Some of the impulses are directly picked up by 
the efferent nerves of the spinal cord and the bulb and trans- 
mitted to muscles and glands which then begin to discharge 
their functions. The impulses which reach the brain are 
integrated there and transmitted to the efferent nerves 
emanating from the brain. Transmission at the spinal and 
bulb level results in responses which occur independently of 
explicit consciousness. These responses are therefore described 
as automatic or reflex. When the impulses are relayed from 
the spinal cord to the skín (cortex) of the brain, responses 
at the level of explicit consciousness occur. We say ‘explicit’, 
because it is probable that some degree of awareness exists 
even at the spinal level; a degree so low, however, that we 
cannot form an adequate idea of the kind of consciousness 
there may be at that level. 

The brain is not a mere transmitter; it is itself a source of 
impulses. Electro-physiology has shown that the brain which 
is a vast network of cells is always active and holds the key 
to the understanding of certain aspects of human behaviour. 
The total integrated pattern of brain activity is highly complex 
and incessantly ‘changing. Hence mental life at the conscious 
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level, with the brain as its substratum, is also highly complex 
and changeful. Hence our inability to predict an individual’s 


behaviour with complete success. 3 


Tue ProsLeM or Innate Basis or Human BEHAviouR. The 
quest for the ‘original nature’ of man or the native foundations 
of his multiform behaviour has an attraction of its own. Facts 
do not permit us to view human behaviour as no more than a 
succession of random responses to stimuli. Man’s behaviour 
from the first day of his life consists of acts. His responses 
are not meaningless. They are goal-directed. In the case of 
infants, as in that of the lower animals, the goals are not 
clearly thought out, imaged or intended. It is only as the 
infant’s brain develops that experiences are retained, imaging 
and anticipation. become possible and acts become intentional 
or willed. The goal-directedness of the behaviour of animals 
and infants, however, is unquestionable. Their persistence in 
an activity, the tendency to complete an interrupted task are 
marks of goal-directed or purposive behaviour. A wasp 
engaged in nest construction does not rest till she has com- 
pleted it, children do not rest until they have finished their 
little tasks, and the same is true of adults. 

This goal-directedness of behaviour is described by saying 
that behaviour is motivated. The student of human behaviour 
is naturally confronted by questions like the following: Has 
Nature in any way determined the directions of human 
behaviour? Is it the case that man is so made that under 
certain kinds of conditions he would behave in certain ways 
rather than in others? In other words, are there innate action- 
tendencies or motives? (A motive means that which moves.) 
And if so, what is their nature and number? It is true that 
man is usually, and legitimately, regarded as a creature of 
habits, but what are their foundations? On what are his 
apparently abiding concerns founded, e.g. pursuit of food, 
wealth, physical pleasures, power, fame, new experiences and 
knowledge; and his efforts at self-expression? Are the founda- 
tions native? Is it the nature of the life energy, elan vital 
or libido, locked up in the organisms of the human species 
to spend itself for the attainment of such goals? Or, is it the 
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case that man owes the directions of his behaviour to environ- 
mental factors and his upbringing? ; 

It may be perhaps said by some that a search for innate or 
native tendencies is unnecessary. It may perhaps be suggested 
that for an understanding of the behaviour of individuals and 
groups all we need know is their habits, attitudes, interests, 
immediate needs and the nature of the situation in each case. 
But it is not possible to prescribe strict limits to scientific 
curiosity. The psychologist shares with other scientists a 
passion for comprehensive understanding of phenomena and 
as such he seeks to know the fundamental basis of behaviour. 
“Thus far and no farther’ does not exist for a scientist. If a 
search for the fundamental basis of behaviour takes the 
psychologist to the period of infancy he wants to start with 
the infant behaviour, If he finds it necessary to take into 
account the needs of the organism, he does not hesitate to 
regard them as the drives of human behaviour. If, in the light 
of the evolutionary continuity of animals and men, he feels 
impelled (as many have) to look a little beyond and compare 
human and animal behaviours, he feels justified in doing so. 
And if certain broad tyes of activity are found to be common 
to animals and men, he feels amply rewarded. 

The problem of the origins of human nature or its native 
foundations is not only interesting in itself, it is of the greatest 
importance for education and planning for social reconstruc- 
tion. It is necessary to ascertain what is native to man, and 
therefore universal, and how much is due to his environment 
and training, and therefore local and incidental. Just as the 
artist must know the nature and limitations of his medium, 


those who wish to deal with human material must know the 
nature of human nature. 


Orcanic Neeps ann UNEARNED Benaviour. It will be readily 
granted that man is essentially an organism—a storehouse 
of energy which is continually being spent and replenished. 
Activity is intrinsic in an organism. Part of this activity has 
inner origins; part of it consists of reactions to stimuli. The 
first half of the statement is no mystical philosophy; it is an 
empirically supported proposition. We may safely affirm that 
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there is, on the part of an organism, an urge to exercise itself 
and its constituents. Now in the course of organic evolution 
Life Energy has achieved structures of different degrees of 
complexity and every advance in the structural evolution has 
made possible an advance in the level of awareness. Plant 
life represents a level of awareness so low and so remote from 
ours that it is sometimes doubted whether they have a 
psychical life at all. Lower animals without the spinal cord, 
animals with it and those with the brain represent increasingly 
higher levels of evolution. The human organism, which re- 
capitulates all these stages before it attains maturity, functions, 
as Aristotle recognized long ago, at all these levels and 
transcends them all. Man is a thinking vegetable, a reasoning 
animal and a selfconscious being on account of his highly 
developed brain. He is capable of meaningful perception, 
memory and imagination, abstraction and application (deduc- 
tion). His behaviour, therefore, is purposive and goal-seeking 
in the conventionally accepted sense of the term. 


The concept of levels of psychical life linked with levels of 
has a twofold merit. We can regard the 


ls and human infants as purposive without 
theory of innate ideas. It also 
enables us to take a naturalistic view of Reason and Will 
which were formerly regarded as special faculties. 

Now in the organism, activity is incessantly going on. There 
also seems to be an urge for activity as such; for exercising 
Observation of normal infants supports this 
involves expenditure of energy, 


disequilibrium and accumulation of waste products. There is 
therefore a periodical need to restore the normal state of 
physiological quiescence (Homeostasis) . This goal can be 
achieved by taking in (any) food and (any) fluid.* Hence 
also the need for rest (and sleep) and elimination of waste 
products. These organic needs drive the individual to seek 
food, fluid and rest. All these activities contribute to self- 


preservation. 
] maturity a new need arises, namely, 


On attaining sexua. 
y eat anything and famine stricken humans have 


organic evolution 
behaviour of anima 
committing ourselves to a 


its capacities. 
statement. But activity 


* Hungry cats ma; 
eaten grass. 
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the need for relieving the periodically arising sex tension by 
exercising the sexual functions. It normally drives the indi- 
vidual to the opposite sex and mating act which may result 
in procreation. Nature has so arranged it that conception 
involves the activation of the female’s mammary glands and 
after the birth of the baby she experiences a need to feed it." 
Hence biologists recognize self-preservation and race-preser- 
vation as the two fundamental urges. (We may as well venture 
to subsume the first under the second. For, the vigour of the 
individual’s struggle for survival diminishes by degrees as the 
end of race-preservation is ensured. When the individual has 
procreated or re-created life and has nursed the offspring to 
maturity, he willingly or unwillingly withdraws, step by step, 
from the arena of life as the next generation marches forward. 
And even though he may not relish the idea of his exit from 
the world of organic existence Nature weakens him and 
undermines the foundations of his physical being, and one day 
his body is dis-charged.) 

Then there is the brain—a mysterious structure, the deve- 
loped human brain all the more so. In brainy animals there 
appears to be an urge to exercise its capacities. Animals, even 
when not hungry or thirsty, move about and get acquainted 
with their environment. Babies look around them, touch 
objects and their own limbs, put them in the mouth and 
manipulate them. This exploratory behaviour together with 
children’s inventions of games, the desire for novelty and their 
curiosity support this statement. Man’s pursuit of knowledge 
and philosophy and his attempt to make eating, drinking and 
sex behaviour an art confirm it. (The ‘higher’ mental 
functions and pursuits have thus an organic foundation. It 
would be a bad philosophy which sets the mental against the 
organic. Psychical functions as known to us are functions of 
organic matter at its present level of evolution. To regard 
body and mind as two ends of the same stick would be a 
satisfactory view though some people find a dualism of mind 
and body satisfying. And one cannot run away with one end 


* In the absence of a female, males of animal species exhibit perverse 
or idiotic sexual behaviour. So far as maternal behaviour is concerned, 
females of animal species ‘mother’ the’ young ones of other species. 
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of ‘the stick. We have only to choose the end to hold the 
stick by and certainly we should hold it by the brain-end; 
. for we owe it to Nature to exercise all our capacities with 
justice to all. Spiritualization of life should be taken to 
consist not in negation of the vegetative and animal functions 
but in bringing them at the conscious level and integratively 
using them as allies of the brain-end functions.) Thus the 
following tendencies may be put down as need-prompted: to 
seek food, drink and rest; to eliminate; to mate; to feed the 
and to manipulate and construct. They 
are innate, native or unlearned. They are ‘dependable’ in 
the sense that they are universal. Of course the individual 
does learn, on his own or from others, but what he learns 
is refinement in performances. The tendency to these perfor- 


mances as such is unlearned. 


young one; to explore; 


NATIVE ACTION-TENDENCIES. In addition to need-prompted 
activities the individual exhibits certain kinds of behaviour 
under certain kinds of conditions. They are exhibited by the 
higher animals too, and in the human species they appear 
very early and are very strong- They therefore appear to be 
innate. Besides, some of them appear, in an exaggerated form, 
in those cases of severe mental disorder which are charac- 
terized by loss of the learned restraints of normal life. From 
this point of view self-protection (by shrinking or escape) 


from fear-arousing situations and injurious stimuli and 
struggle and fight for freedom from obstacles and interference 
seem to be innate. The tendency to hoard things has been 
considered by many uirrels hoard nuts 


to be innate; for sq 
even when they do not need them an 


d children collect things 
which have not as yet acquired any exchange value for them. 
be innate. 


di 5 ems to Strong animals exhibit 
md es = ale do children; the latter like to display 
their natural abilities, acquired skill, possessions and power, 
The same may be said of the tendency to dominate which is 
shown by stronger animals, by children who strive to assume 
the leadership and the pully who starts a fight for no material 
benefit. Of course, the element of learning does enter into 
these various kinds of behaviour but it accounts for a restraint 
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on these tendencies and acquisition of different forms of 
expressing them. 


Ovner UNLEARNED Morivatine Facrors. In addition to the 
need-prompted and other action tendencies we must also 
recognize natural (unlearned) likes and dislikes for certain 
tastes, odours, colours, sounds and rhythms. These native 
preferences account for the development of the arts of cooking, 
perfumery, painting and music. 


Brio-psycHotocicat Neeps. The human infant is helpless at 
birth and dependent on the mother. It remains so for several 
months. The need for the mother or nurse is the root of a 
number of psychological needs, e.g. the needs for company, 
belonging, emotional security, acceptance and approval etc. 
They are the inevitable offshoots of man’s biological depen- 


dence on others. These needs may be described as needs of 
the second order. 


Nativistic THEORIES or Human Beuaviour: McDoucatu’s 
Hormic Turory. In his Introduction to Social Psychology 
(1908) McDougall put forth a nativistic theory based upon 
‘the observation of the behaviour of men and of animals of 
all varieties under all possible conditions of health and 
disease’! Animals perform a number of different kinds of 
activity with no previous experience or training. Collecting of 
food, construction of nests, protection from danger, mating, 
care of the young, etc., are examples of unlearned activities. 
Biologists describe them as instinctive. 

Formerly, biologists held that animals have instincts, by 
which they meant that every animal species has its inherited 
body structure which determines the forms of its behaviour. 
They further regarded instinctive activities as mechanical and 
devoid of intelligence; for these were, according to the obser- 
vation of the earlier biologists, rigid and stereotyped. They 
were very muh impressed by the following observations: All 
individuals of a species perform the same kinds of activities 
and in the same manner. Then again, when a wasp has put 
caterpillars in her nest, laid an egg on them and is about 


pani 
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to close the nest, the sight of caterpillars which an observer 
may place close to the nest makes her reopen it; but the 
sight of caterpillars inside makes her close it KE And 
this goes on several times. The female rat of a certain species 
often uses her own tail as building material when real building 
material is not available, and returning to her unfinished 
nest she spends hours trying to push her tail into it. Earlier 
biologists therefore held that instinctive activity is blind or 
unintelligent. They believed in a dualism of instinct and 
intelligence which, it was said, is present only in man. They 
also held that man has no instincts because human behaviour 


is not rigid. 
McDougall opposed this view on two grounds. He main- 
f evolution of man from animals does 


tained that the fact o: 
not justify this dichotomy neither does careful and unpre- 
judiced observation support the biological view of instinctive 


activity. He pointed out that the earlier biologists were 


influenced by a religious philosophy which regarded man as 
radically different from animals and, therefore, their observa- 
tion was vitiated. Careful observation of all species of animals 


shows that their behaviour has all the marks of intelligence. 
Animal behaviour is goal-directed and is characterized by 
persistence till the goal is reached, variation and modification 
in the light of previous experience (which is the essence of 
learning). He therefore jnterpreted instinctive behaviour in 
frankly psychological terms and formulated a vitalistic psycho- 
logical theory which he called the hormic theory. (Horme— 
will to live. The Romans translated it as instinctus.) 

jl an instinct does not consist in a 


According to McDougal! a 
pattern of behaviour determined by structure. An ineine 


an innate goal-seeking tendency which is psycho-physical in 
nature, And he defined instinct as an innate psycho-physical 
disposition which makes the organism attend to certain kada 
of objects rather than to others; experience an emotional 
excitement in relation to them; and, feel impelled to respond 
to them in certain ways rather than in certain others. He 
maintained that man too has instincts in this sense. There 
are, according to him, innate tendencies at the back of all 
jhuman behaviour which are ‘probably common to men of 
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every race and of every age though their strength differs in 
individuals of different races, and the different social circum- 
stances in different stages of culture favour or check them. 
These innate action-tendencies or instincts are ‘the jets 
movers’ of all human activity. Every train of thought 38 
borne along towards this end and every bodily activity a8 
initiated and sustained by the impulsive force of some instinct 
or by some habit which ultimately has its roots in some instinct 
or instincts. ‘All the complex intellectual apparatus of the 
most highly developed mind is but a means towards this end, 
while pleasure and pain do but serve to guide [men] in the 
choice of the means.’ ‘Men are moved by a variety of 
impulses whose nature has been determined through long 
ages of the evolutionary process.* McDougall compared the 
instincts to the sluice gates of a dam which when opened 
release the water in different directions. He also described 
them as locks which are opened by appropriate stimuli. 

His use of the term ‘instinct’ involved him in a controversy 
because biologists had already given a different connotation 
to it. He saw the confusion and in order to avoid verbal 
controversies he dropped the word. In 1939 he adopted the 
term propensity. And he held that the structure—determined 
abilities of the individual are simply at the disposal of the 
propensities which are the real motivating forces. 

According to McDougall each propensity has an emotion 
as its core. Here he endorses common sense which regards 
emotions like fear, lust, anger, tender feeling, etc., as motives. 
To him the arousal of an instinct means an arousal of an 
emotion too. And it is the emotion that leads to and sustains 
the act. For example, if the fear vanished the individual 
would not run. 

McDougall distinguished between primary and blended 
emotions. The single emotion of each propensity is a primary 
emotion, e.g. fear, anger, lust, tender emotion, disgust, elation 
etc. When, as is usually the case more propensities than one 
are aroused together, their emotions combine. Examples of 
blended emotions are awe, gratitude, hatred, admiration, scorn, 
envy, jealousy, revenge, shame etc. These emotions play an 
important part in man’s social life. McDougall also listed 
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several derived emotions. A derived emotion is complicated 
by memory and anticipation. Belief, hope, Sees a se 
are according to him derived emotions. ig 
What about reason and will according to the instinct theory? 
Reason and will which are commonly considered to be manis 
differentia are, according to the instinct theory, neither pecu- 
liar to man nor are they special faculties. ‘The rational 
impulse is essentially an effort towards harmony or integration 


and is operative long before the stage of selfconscious theoris- 


ing. Reason and will are not entities distinct from the 


impulses but principles working within them.... Will is 
simply a higher form of conation... an act of will is not to 
be conceived as due to a new and unique factor but as an 
act which issues from some deep-rooted and relatively stable 
system of interests.... Will is the synthesis of our conative 
nature.’ These words of Morris Ginsberg? sum up the view 
of Hormic psychology. The conative energy of animals and 
men pursues its goals intelligently. Animals do profit by 
experience and anticipate a little. The difference is that they 
with their relatively undeveloped brains, have a poor Aey. 
whereas the range of man’s consciousness is wider, his memory 
better, and his visualizing capacity more developed. Naturally, 
human behaviour is more calculated, more halting than direct, 
and more systematic than fragmentary. Hence the apparently 


qualitative difference between animals and men. 


s IN SOCIETY. McDougall drew up several lists of 
His final list contains seventeen instincts of 
g twelve are, according to him important 


INSTINCT 
human instincts. 
which the followin 


in social life. 


Curiosity (W° 
Y a combativeness (anger) 


aL 

2. 

3. 

4, Pugnacity or : 

5: Self-assertion OF display (elation) 

6. Self-abasement or subjection (negative self-feeling) 
7, Parental behaviour (tenderness) 

8. Sex or mating (lust) 
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9. Food 
10. Gregariousness (herd) 
11. Acquisitiveness or hoarding 
12. Constructiveness 


The craving for company, group formation, migration a 
cities, desire for approval, etc., are traced to the instinct £ 
gregariousness. Trotter (1919), one of the aeee SORTON 
McDougall, traced the origin of conscience to this same in- 
stinct and regarded sex, self-preservation and nutrition as 
fundamental in social life. Wars are accounted for in terms 
of pugnacity instinct which is aroused by interference with 
the pursuit of any goal, e.g. wealth, woman or land. Hoarding 
and capitalism are considered to have an innate basis. The 
parental instinct and its protective impulse is at the root of 
love, benevolence, justice, which is the mother of morality 
Efforts to abolish slavery, and slums, to establish orphanages, 
and societies for the prevention of cruelty to children and 
animals, all are traced to the same instinct. The instinct of 
fear is regarded as the basis of submission as well as the 
construction of a house. The sex instinct, with its powerful 
emotion of sex jealousy, accounts for the institution of marriage 
which restricts man’s sexual impulses; the same instinct 
combined with other considerations accounts for the inven- 
tion of clothes, fashions and clothes and coiffures, the purdah 
system etc. Poetry, art and higher forms of religion do have 
something to do with sexual energy. As for food and drink 
they have become the centre of rituals. The joy at the 
arrival of rains and over a good harvest has found expression. 
in group dances and ceremonies which promote social soli- 
darity. Food and drink have also been used as gifts which 
serve to promote comradeship. Self-assertion leads to achieve- 
ments in politics, finance, social reform, science etc., and in 
some measure it is involved in the invention of fashions. 


FREUDIAN Instinct THEory. While McDougall’s theory was 
winning adherents, Freud in Vienna also arrived at a nativistic 


view of the motives of behaviour on the basis of his investi- 
gations and treatment of neuroses. According to him there 
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tincts which include feeding, defecation, assertion 
There are also sex instincts which comprise the 
anal and genital areas, rhythmical 
movements of arms and legs, and looking at and exhibition 
of the exposed body. Since these pleasures are involved in 
the adult sexual act proper, Freud regarded them as sex 
instincts, and since infants indulge in them he asserted that 
sex is at work right from infancy.* There is also a death 
instinct—an innate aggressive urge to destroy objects, persons 
or oneself and to rebel against all authority. His experience 
of wars and persecutions strengthened his belief in this 
instinct. He even said, ‘The holding back of aggression is 
unhealthy; it creates illness.” 

According to him the ego instincts and sex instincts lead 
to constructive and preservative activities. They bring people 
together. Eros (love) binds men in family, clans and larger 
groups. But the death instinct creates hostility between men 
and groups and rebellion against authority within and outside 
the family. It is an obstacle to civilization. Thus love and 
hate are at war within the human breast. 

Freud has formulated an account of the psycho-sexual 
development of the child, which has a bearing on the problems 
of group life and personality traits. He tells us that the 
infant at first derives sexual ple 


its lips and other sensitive areas. This is a’ 
the child begins to love the parent of the 


on account of his father he 
self. So he hates his 
father, wishes for his disappearance and indulges ina fantasy 
of his death. This is the Oedipus situation. (Oedipus, a 
Greek mythological hero, had actually killed his vai Sar 
unwittingly.) The girl Joves the father and hates the mo ee 
This is the Electra situation. But at the same time the boy 
is afraid of his strong father and admires him and is required 

entification with the 


; id 
to repress his hatred. There is also an 1 : ; 
eines Thus it happens that his hatred converts itself into 


love and on account of identification the father’s implicit 
seduction fantasies suggested the concept of infantile 


are ego ins 
and fear. 
desire for pleasures of lips, 


è His patients’ 
sexuality. 
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commands: ‘Be like thy father, do not hate him and do not 
covet his wife’ become part of the child’s own conscience 
(Super-ego). Freud tells us in his Group Psychology and 
the Analysis of the Ego (1921) that the individual passes 
through the same phase through which the primitive man 
has passed. Primitive man lived in hordes (groups of bload 
relations) headed by the strong and virile father who looked 
upon all adult females of his group as sex objects for himself, 
and who, therefore, would jealously guard them from the lusty 
eyes of his own sons. The latter, therefore, hated him, desired 
to kill and eat him but dared not do so. Their hatred got 
converted into love for him (to Freud, love and hate are the 
two sides of the same phenomenon), they admired him and 
interiorised his command and prohibition: ‘Do not hate your 
father; do not covet your mother (and sisters).’ Thus the 
taboo on incest and marriage within blood-relationship (endo- 
gamy) and also the taboo on killing the father, the totem 
animal and the king, arose. These restrictions on sex and 
hatred have made group living, human survival and civiliza- 
tion possible at all. And the restriction of man’s sexual energy 
led to its sublimation, i.e. indirect and socially harmless and 
approved expressions, such as art, poetry, religion and science. 
Returning to the psycho-sexual development of the indivi- 
dual, we find that between the years six and eleven or twelve 
the sex instinet remains latent. With the onset of adolescence 
however, interest in the pleasures of the sensitive areas ah 
Pike ene adolescence homosexual attachments are also 
Di ce reas ee i 
eile | ards the opposite sex, Now it some- 
mati happens that the individual does not have adequale 
ere pets of sex at each of its stages, or that it is repres- 
EPA TA energy of sex (libido) then lingers unconsciously 
; tage in question, This is called ‘fixation’. This results 
E print a traits and leads to attempts on the part 
a oN a indirect gratifications. Thus the orally 
KA VN 2 e ae may grow into an acquisitive man, 
z smoking and chewing; a genital and anal 
fixation may make him ultra-conscientious, thrifty, orderly, 
self-admiring, and he may choose the profession ‘of Ba 
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singer, or teacher. Individuals fixated at the homosexual stage 
form associations and clubs for ‘women only’ and ‘men only’. 
The admiration and love for the father is the basis of leader- 
ship too. The tie of love binds the followers to the leader 
who is the ‘father figure’ for them. And as long as their love 
energy has him as an object the group remains united. When 
the leader is lost the group disintegrates and panicky be- 


haviour ensues. 


CRITICISMS or INSTINCT PSYCHOLOGY. The instinct theory in 
ous forms has been criticized by thoroughgoing objec- 
otherwise described as behaviourists, and 
The theory of instinct, it has been said, 
for it says no more than ‘Man fights 
because he is pugnacious, dominates because he is assertive, 
has sex relations because of the mating instinct, ete., etc.’ 
Certainly this is no explanation. It has also been urged that 
the concept of distinct innate urges is a philosophical hypo- 
thesis derived from vitalism and introduces a kind of mysticism 
or supernaturalism into psychology, which is not conducive 
to further research. Of course McDougall did much to make 
psychology empirica as been said that he did not 


l but it h 
make it sufficiently so. F. H. Allport has argued that it is 
not possible for the infant, with its undeveloped brain cortex, 
to have any idea of the goal towards which its activities are 
held to be innately directed. The fact that no two adherents 
of the instinct psychology agreed on the list of eens led 
F. Faris to ask: ‘Are instincts data or hypothesis?’ ‘How does 
it happen that gifted men are SO unable to agree on what 


i i f human nature? One, or two 
they consider the basic factor © ari MOr PWO 
or four, or eleven, or forty—this looks suspicious. Wace, eae 

ent data of a problem. Perhaps 


the given, accepted, apPpa*® 
t in different cultures, 


instincts are the hypo . CEN 
ists have pointed out Phat, 

Anthropolog! behaviour are different and that the 

re directed are not the 


the patterns of human i 
which human energies a 
goals towards they argue, there is no such thing 
as the instinct theory would 


same everywhere. Hence, 
as an unalterable human nature, : } 
for instance, fighting is un- 


imply. In some primitive societies, 


its vari 
tivists in psychology, 
by anthropologists. 

is simply word-magic, 
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known; in some, acquisitiveness is absent; while in yet others 
self-asertion in the form of a desire for leadership is hardly 
evident. There are also societies which disprove the view 
held by some, namely, that it is man’s nature to be dominant 
and woman’s to be passive and submissive. It has, therefore, 
been held that human nature is largely a consequence of 
society (as Plato said), that there are human natures rather 
than a human nature and that we can mould human nature 
it we change the social structure. Krech and Crutchfield in 
their Theory and Problems of Social Psychology (p. 47) 
remark: ‘There is not one human nature but many, as many 
as there are cultures, societies and social groups.’ The sum 
and substance of the anthropological critique of the instinct 
theory is that the latter has converted the psychology of the 
civilized man of the West into the universal psychology of 
man. McDougall himself in his Social Psychology (1948 
edition) admitted that pugnacity is not so universal and, 
further, that it pre-supposes other instincts because it is ex- 
cited by any opposition to the free exercise of any impulse. In 
other words, frustration is a pre-condition of aggression, as 
Dollard has pointed out. Anthropologists have questioned 
even the existence of a maternal instinct on the ground that 
in certain primitive societies infanticide is practised and that 
many women have disclosed that they had a baby not because 
they had any craving to have one but because they wanted 
someone to play with or because their husbands wanted one 
or because society looks down upon barren women, etc. In 
other words, on this view the motive behind maternal beha- 


viour is social pressure rather than an instinctive maternal 
urge.* 


EVALUATION or Criticism or INSTINCT PsycHoLocy. We may 
at once grant that the various criticisms of instinct psychology 
have brought home to the psychologists the need for an 
analysis of unlearned behaviour. And, therefore, research 
has aimed at the discovery of the neural basis and the internal 
and external conditions of the stimulation of instinctive 
behaviour. As Maier and Schneirla have rightly remarked, 
The way in which to increase our knowledge of instinct is to 
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investigate and not to be content with imposing labels.’ In 
this way psychologists have discovered the hormone basis of 
sex behaviour and the physiological or fleshy foundations of 
even parental love, the achievements of which we rightly 
glorify. They have ceased to shrink from such an analysis 
and are ready boldly to face the implication that it is not 
for the sake of the husband that he becomes dear to the 
wife nor does the child become dear to the mother for its 
own sake. It is, rather, one’s own conations that provide the 
basis for the love of everything. As the Upanishadic sage, 


Yajnyavalkya said: 


Atmanah tu kamaya, sarvam priyam bhavati. 


The critics of instincts have also rightly emphasized the 
need to go beyond too general an explanation of human 
behaviour and to attempt a detailed explanation of it. For 
this purpose, observation of human behaviour under different 
physical and social environmental conditions is necessary. An 
explanation in terms of fundamental urges is too general to 
be of any use to applied social psychologists. 

While thus appreciating the spirit and significance of the 


criticisms of instinct psychology, it is, at the same time. 
difficult to agree with some points made by the critics. For 
example, against those who refuse to regard the behaviour of 
lower animals as purposive in the psychological sense of the 
r we may point out that though animals and infants do 
erm, developed cortex, it is possible that their activity 
not have a roporion to their evolutionary 


a in p 
x us, of course b : 
5 E e in terms of the complexity of their nervous 
status, 


system. As Leibnitz said, there are slumbering monads, 
waking monads and self-conscious monads, Or, as Aristotle 
said, there is a vegetative soul, an animal soul and a human 
soul. It is possible to hold that if and when the brain develops, 
the lower centres of the central nervous system ‘mind’ the 
activities of a routine nature while conscious minding is 
taken up by the brain. ome kind of purposive conscious- 
Pee ay be present even in lower animals. It is difficult to 


5 
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believe that purposive consciousness arose all too suddenly 
in man alone. 

It might, perhaps, be remarked that this is a hypothesis 
derived from vitalism, which is more of a philosophy than 
a science. We may, however, point out. that this objection 
seems to be based on a wrong conception of the relation of 
science to philosophy. Science seeks to understand the facts 
of experience in as great a detail as possible and thereby to 
gratify human curiosity. Now this does not necessitate the 
rejection of philosophy, in this case that of vitalism. After 
all, vitalism is a philosophical hypothesis and, like any scienti- 
fic hypothesis, its adoption or rejection should depend, among 
other things, on whether the facts demand one or the other. 
To us it appears a legitimate hypothesis. Philosophical hypo- 
theses deserve scorn and scoffing at only if they obstruct 
scientific research. The hypothesis of vitalism as such is not 
an impediment to an empirical investigation into the motiva- 
tion of human behaviour. The facts of organic evolution and 
the human urge towards further development demand the 
vitalistic hypothesis and it is quite possible for scientists to 
carry on their research on motivation within the framework 
of this hypothesis and discover the modus operandi of the 
vital energy. Psychological empiricism can and should give 
a filling to the otherwise most general concept of psycho- 
physical urges.. If, in the past, the vitalistic interpretation 
of animal and human behaviour has tended to remain very 
general and, therefore, insufficient, amends can certainly be 
made, as indeed they have been made. Philosophical hypo- 
theses and scientific research are not born enemies nor need 
enmity be created between them as long as philosophy does 
not assert, and no sane philosophy ever does, that generali- 
ties are enough and empirical research unnecessary. Mere 
scientific knowledge is compartmental and does not satisfy 
the human need for an integrated world view and this is all 
that philosophers have reminded scientists of. Philosophical 
hypotheses have been occasioned and constantly modified, so 
the story of philosophy tells us, and, in turn, inspired by the 
advance of empirical science. 


It is also difficult to adopt an exclusively environmental 
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viewpoint. Climate and the availability of resources and 
of gratifications are certainly important determinants of be- 
haviour. For example, it has been reported that rats kept in 
a hot temperature did not hoard biscuits whereas those kept 
in a cold temperature did. And where biological needs may 
be freely gratified and possibilities of frustration are few, 
aggressive behaviour may not develop. But at the same time 
we cannot ignore facts such as the following: Squirrels 
brought up as pets do show acquisitive behaviour. Careful 
observers of children are inclined to think that acquisitive 
behaviour is instinctive because ‘It appears so early in 
children and is so difficult to educate.” It is possible that on 
account of certain relatively constant features of the environ- 
ment of several generations of higher vertebrates and primitive 
man, certain habitual forms of behaviour have resulted in 
inherited functional predispositions. After all, transmission 
of acquired characteristics is not an intrinsically impossible 
phenomenon. 

If we take this line of thought, the hormic psychology does 
not necessarily commit us to a psychic pre-determinism for 
the human species with which it is sometimes charged. We 
may accept a relative innateness, meaning thereby that there 
are predispositions to act in certain ways if certain conditions 
obtain, If those conditions appeared, behaviour would assume 
those forms rather than others. The fact that certain kinds of 
behaviour (e.g. self-assertion, pugnacity or acquisitiveness) 
are absent in certain societies does not conclusively disprove 
the possibility of innate dispositions. And this view does not 
commit us to psychical pre-determinism for the human species 
t, if man’s physical and social environment 
were to alter and remain constant in that altered form for a 
long period of human life on earth, new racial habits would 
be established and the man of the future may inherit different 
We may thus entertain the hope that the founda- 
ure can be changed. So far as we and our 
concerned, we may endeavour to 
t favour certain predispositions 


because it allows tha 


propensities. 
tions of human nat 
immediate successors are C 
create conditions which migh 


and check certain others. 
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PREPOTENT REFLEX THEORY OF THE INNATE Basis or BEHA- 
viour. F. H. Allport proposed what he regarded as a non- 
mystical and thoroughly empirical and objective theory of the 
innate basis of man’s goal-directed behaviour. The instinct 
theory, he said, starts at the wrong end of the developmental 
process. It starts with the developed form of an activity and 
then reads back into the life of the child an inherited, purpo- 
sive development in the direction of that kind of activity, a 
development determined wholly from within.* He urged that 
we must keep in view the life history of the individual so that 
we may be able to decide what in the individual’s behaviour 
is hereditary and what is the result of habit formation. He 
therefore proposed to begin the study of human behaviour 
‘at the threshold of life with only the equipment possessed by 
the new-born infant and to seek in this ‘beginning, and the 
events which follow, the origin of the fundamental activities’ 
of men. Allport objected to the use of the term ‘instinct’ 
because it tends to belittle the importance of social environ- 
mental influences in the development of behaviour. 

Allport starts with the fact that the new-born infant exhibits 
certain forms of reflex activity when it is stimulated inter- 
nally or externally. Of these, he recognizes six broad types 
as of great importance for the preservation of the individual 
and the perpetuation of the species. These six patterns of 
reflex activity are prepotent, which means that if their stimuli 
are operating on the individual along with other stimuli, the 
individual would rather react to the former than to the latter- 
For example, if there is a sudden loud sound the individual 
would exhibit the starting and withdrawing reaction rather 
than react to any other stimulus that may possibly be operating 
at the same time. Similarly, the hungry individual would 
seek food rather than do anything else. In other words, pre- 
potent reflex reactions are imperative and their imperative- 
rey is nature’s provision in the interests of the biological 
ends. 

On this view, the human infant does not start with any 
consciousness or ideas of specific goals to be achieved. It 
starts only with six prepotent reflexes which are ‘fundamental 
not only in their original power but also exert a control 
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over habit-formation throughout life’. The various activities 
habitually indulged in by children and adults are only modifi- 
cations, refinements and elaborations of these original reflexes. 
The six prepotent reflexes are: (1) Starting and withdrawal, 
(2) Rejection, (3) Struggle, (4) Hunger, (5) Sensitive zone 
responses, and (6) Sex. The first four reflex reactions are 
present from birth. Sensitive zone reactions appear in early 
infancy, and sex reactions appear when the only structures 
concerned develop. 

The starting-reflex behaviour is elicited by removal of sup- 
port, loud sounds, sudden falls or pushes, etc. In the infant 
it assumes the form of a jerky movement of head, arms and 
legs. Ata very early age random movements of withdrawal 
from harmful stimuli like fire are observed. Noxious stimuli 
arouse movements of hands and feet, which are the infant’s 
attempts at rejection of the stimulus. An attempt to restraain 
the infant’s movements arouses a struggle behaviour. The 
internal stimulation caused by a lack of nutrition gives rise 
to food-seeking behaviour. Stimulation of lips, cheeks, sides, 
back of the neck and other sensitive areas arouses move- 
ments which seek continuance of the pleasant experience. 
Finally, sex behaviour appears when the reproductive glands 
hegin to function. In the beginning these reflex reactions 
are very general and crude and are aroused by very simple 
stimuli. In course of time, however, stimuli which happen to 
be-associated with the original simple stimuli are also able 
to arouse them. Stimuli which bear some resemblance to the 


1 or associated stimuli likewise acquire the power to 
This is a modification of reflex beha- 


de, known as ‘conditioning of behaviour’ 
law of association by contiguity and 
similarity. To illustrate: The infant originally withdraws from 
fire because fire burns. Later on, the sight of fire is enough 
to make it withdraw from it. In course of time, the mother’s 
shout or stare or words are able to make the child withdraw 
not only from fire but from snakes and dirty things because 
they are associated with the movements of withdrawal from 
fire, Still later, even the idea of fire is enough to make the 
individual react as if to avoid a fire situation. The second 


origina 
arouse those reflexes. 
viour on its afferent si 
—a modern term for the 
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aspect of the modification of reflex behaviour is on its afferent 
side. From the original group of reflex responses, say of 
food, struggle, avoidance, sex etc., only the most effective ones 
are retained and repeated. Thus certain ways of behaviour 
become habitual. The originally crude and generalized res- 
ponses also become refined and specialized. To illustrate: 
Struggle behaviour takes different specialized forms as the 
individual grows. Approaching behaviour, a reflex response 
to stimulation of the sensitive areas, assumes a refined and 
abridged form of, say, a slight approach, a forward movement 
of the lips ete. 

Thus, according to Allport, the six prepotent reflexes are 
the only innate foundations of all the complex varieties of 
human behaviour. ‘The intricacies of human conduct arise 
as modifications of these simple prepotent responses.’ On this 
view, flight, escape, concealment, modesty, shyness, the use 
of clothes, habitation etc., are developed forms of the with- 
drawal reflex reactions, developed in the course of individual 
experience. Fighting as such is not instinctive but as a deve- 
lopment of the simple struggle reflexes. Repulsion and cleanli- 
ness are forms of the reflex responses of rejection. Finally, 
rivalry and yielding, chivalry and courtship, maternal and 
paternal behaviour, constructive activity etc., are also habits 
derived from the prepotent reflexes. 

It will be seen that Allport’s theory, like the instinct theory, 
is biological in character. It regards the prepotent reflexes 
as nature’s arrangements to secure the prepotent needs of 
the organism. It has, therefore, been remarked that this theory 
brings in the ‘instincts’ of the old biologists by the back door. 
We may, in fairness, add that it brings in the old instincts 
minus their supposed rigidity. The advance which Allport’s 
theory may be said to have made over the mere instinct 
psychology lies in its emphasis on the importance of experience 


and social factors in the development of the individual’s 
behaviour. 


Tue Acquirep Basis or BeHaviour. We have considered the 
biological roots of human behaviour, but the biological needs 
and the consequent impulses do not suffice to explain the 
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actual behaviour of men in all its details. There are a number 
of things men do which cannot be interpreted in terms of 
biological needs alone. The fact is that, in course of time, 
biologically motivated behaviour comes to be enormously 
modified and the social factor plays an important part in this 
process of modification. For example, the general food beha- 
viour becomes more and more specific and canalized; specific 
likes, dislikes and preferences are formed. Acquisitive be- 
haviour, part of which can be explained as due to the appeal 
of novelty and part as due to its ‘storage value’, comes to be 
directed towards certain kinds of objects rather than others 
and it may also become a passion. Preferences are formed 
of the need for company and even in regard to 
the impulses of sex gratification—such gratification being 
sought from specific persons. In other words, habits and 
attitudes are formed. Specific interests are also cultivated 
and in quite a few cases the energies of men are directed to 
definite life goals. We may briefly illustrate this acquired 
basis of behaviour and its social aspect wherever it exists. 
Consider likes and dislikes in respect of food, sounds, 
Of course it is true that certain tastes, colours 
ally agreeable to all human beings; 
but there are also cases of preferences thatjcanp gi pe Sore: 
plained. The taste for bitter coffee is an illustration in point. 
Now such preferences are the result of repeated experience, 


f habit-formation and, in a number of 
they are a matter © operative. The kinds of food, drink, 
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ce a ea ed ae 
culturally determined. In short, biological sess by ane 
selves cannot fully account for me actual ia eE k on 
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individual. of behaviour. Experience 
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feeding’ and the cravings of pregnant women suggest that 


the body has its native wisdom but we cannot make much 
of it: for, children, left to themselves, do choose unbalanced 
diets and adults are sometimes no better than children. 
Cases of addiction to tobacco, opiates and alcohol illustrate 
the same point. The insufficiency of mere biological needs as 


be realized when one considers 


ATTITUDES AND SENTIMENTS As Motives. It is a fact that we 
human beings are governed by attitudes and sentiments 
rather than by the impulses of the moment. These attitudes 
and sentiments are products of experience. ‘A sentiment is 
an organized system of emotional dispositions centred about 
the idea of some object’ (McDougall). An attitude is ‘the 
preparation for a response which is determined by experience 
and which motivates or directs our responses to all objects 
and situations with which that attitude is related’ (Allport). 
It is ‘a disposition to act and to feel towards an object according 
to its characteristics in the light of our direct or indirect 
acquaintance with them.’7 To have an attitude is to have a 
Sort of definition of its object and to be ready to act according 
to that view when the occasion for action arises. 

Attitudes are important determinants of behaviour. ‘The 
imaginations which people have of one another are the solid 
facts of society’, as Cooley remarked. We have various kinds 
of attitudes. There are general social attitudes of restraint 
in other people’s presence, and of rivalry, cooperation and 
conformity. There are also attitudes towards specific persons. 
We have attitudes towards occupations and occupational 
Sroups too. Finally, we have an attitude towards our own 
self. For example, we either take a positive view (sentiment 
of self-regard) or a negative one, as when we think that we 
are good for nothing. 

Some of these attitudes are personal in the sense that they 
are generalizations based on personal experience; e.g., a child’s 
fear-attitude towards cats or towards its disciplinarian father, 
and its more complex attitude of respect for teachers. Some 


æ 
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of our attitudes, however, We take over readymade from our 
parents, teachers and books. This happens on account of the 
influence of example, suggestibility to superiors and mass 
opinions, or ethnocentricism which makes us think that the 

the right ways and those of 


ways of our own group alone are 
other groups are strange, absurd, or morally inferior. 


LIFE Goats AND INTERESTS. Consider again the fact that we 
take an interest in sO man; i ich have no direct 
biological significance. We may also consider the fact that 
we systematize the various aspects of our life in the light 
of certain aims and ideals. We decide upon a vocation or a 
life’s plan which has a very ‘remote relation to our piological 
needs as such’. Many of us choose a vocation which society 
regards as respectable or which our parents, teachers and 


friends wish us to choose. 

We may sum up our discussion by saying that the motivation 

of human behaviour is complex. Biological needs and the 

prepotent action-tendencies (whether we call them instincts 

or prepotent reflexes) undergo enormous modifications. Habits, 

likes and dislikes, attitudes and sentiments are formed which 
point out that man 


dominate our behaviour. We ma 
ds on other human beings for the gratification 


normally depen 

of his biological needs and out of this dependence arise needs 

of a psychological nature which are as powerful determinants 

of man’s behaviour as the biological ones are. He begins to 
These psychological 


need company and to fear rejection. 
needs create in tude of conformity to Vocal 


expectations and he ‘does of things which, from the 


point of view of his personal piological needs as such, he need 
not do. For example; he acquires more food than he personally 
needs and shares it with those who are without food; he 
marries and desires children pecause, aS 4 member of an 
institutionalized social organization, he is expected to marry 
and have children. A nu have pointed out 
that a person’s desire to have children is not altogether free 
from the influence of social factors. The spectacle of a 

centre of affectionate attention 


an beceming the : 
being looked down upon provides part 


y also 


pregnant wom 
and a childless woma” 
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of the famine-strick, 
was found lament 


additional mouth to feed, they said: ‘We 


* Cf. Vasistha Smriti. 


+The survey (unpublished) was made by Shri V. K, Kothurkar of 
Poona University, 
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CHAPTER V 
SOCIAL INTERACTION 
SocraL STIMULATION 


Nee man is in contact and ‘communication’ with 
others. He stimulates and is stimulated by his surround- 
ings; he responds and is responded to. A very large part of 


his behaviour is social in character and has social significance. 


Persons, and objects associated with persons, stimulate him. 


He is not a social isolate. It is good that he is not, for com- 
plete mental isolation would keep man in a state of nature, 
at the merely biological level of existence and his behaviour 
d refinement, while his thought would 


would lack restraint an 
show disregard for others. A corporate life would be impos- 
sible for him. 


Of course, the individual is not in commerce with the entire 


social world. The range of his social give-and-take depends on 
his age, abilities, training, habits, occupation, status, etc. Illite- 
rates, for example, are isolated from the world of literature, 
science and cosmopolitan culture. Members of a particular 


religious, racial or occupational group are relatively isolated 
from other groups. ent remain psychologi- 


Men of achievem! 
cally at a distance from those without achievement. Then 
again, individuals wh 


o value dignity and the spiritual dimen- 
sion of their personality deliberately isolate themselves D 
varying periods. The fact remains, however, that for most o. 
the time the individual is in contact with others. These others 
may be directly present < or they may be at‘a 
distance and communicate ith him through various means © 
communication; or they may be present in his thought. In a 
cases they affect him. 


r is social when it consists of i 
e 


SocraL STIMULI. Behaviou 
the awareness o 


ponses to other individuals and involves 
15 
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presence of other individuals either in actual perception or in 
imagination. Under social behaviour we may also include our 
responses to objects which have acqùired a social significance; 
e.g., our road-behaviour which is governed by the traffic lights 
and saluting the national flag which symbolizes the honour and 
aspirations of our country. 

Social stimulation occurs in groups whose members are in 
direct contact with one another. It also occurs in groups the 
contacts between whose members are indirect. Stimulation 
of the first variety is described as primary social stimulation. 
It includes gestures, emotional facial expressions, postures and 
movement, interjections, articulate speech, facial expression 
in repose (physiognomy) and laughter. Secondary stimula- 
tion which is the latter, comprises all communication from a 
distance. In this chapter we shall discuss the various modes 
of primary social stimulation. 


GESTURES. A gesture is a movement of any part of the body, 
which indicates the individual’s mental state. Gestures con- 
stitute a subtle language. Sometimes they serve as a substitute 
for speech as in the case of the dumb. Usually, they supple- 


ment speech. ‘Indeed, the gestures we unconsciously make ` 
while speaking reveal our real thoughts 
honestly than 


value of gest 
person better 
secondly, the 
rapid reaction 


Gestures are of various kinds. F. H. Allport has classi- 
fied them as follows: (1) Emotional, (2) Demonstrative, (3) 
Graphic, (4) Symbolic, (5) Habitual, and (6) Autistic. 

Raising the fist, thumping on the table, biting one’s lower 


lip in anger, Waving of the hand in joy, etc., are examples of 
emotional gestures, 


A demonstrati 


ve gesture is a movement which serves to 
direct the obse 


rver’s attention to a definite object, person or 
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a jerky movement of the head 


situation. Pointing a finger, 
or a turning of the eye in the direction of a person or object 


are demonstrative gestures. 

A gesture is called graphic when it imitates some feature 
of an object or person. For example, through the movements 
of their fingers or hands children try to convey to us the size 
of an object. ‘Adults too call the movements of their hands 
or the whole body to their aid in order to convey to friends 


how fat a certain individual is or how awkwardly or affec- 


tedly he or she walks. 
Emotional, demonstrative and graphic gestures are very im- 
portant in social life. Not only do we adjust our reactions to 
others in the light of our interpretation of their gestures, but 
we also add to the liveliness of our communication and con- 

versation by our conscious Or unconscious gestures. 
are made in order to convey abstract 
s are described as symbolic. For ex- 
ample, i positions of the fingers 
(mudras) have been assigned certain meanings. Some of the 
‘postures adopted during prayers and the baddhanjali (greet- 
ing with folded palms) are further examples of symbolic 
the dance mention a number 


gestures. Sanskrit treatises On 
of symbolic gestures which denote gods, emperors, animals, 
rivers, etc. 

as a matter of habit and 


Gestures which a person makes 
istic of him are called habitual. 


which have become ¢ 
To keep their hands € 
with some speakers; 50 
on the waist. Now habitual gesture 
emotion nor do i 
But to close acqua 
ciate these gestures 
emotional states and accordingly adjust 
wards him at that moment. 
Some gestures are unconsci 


ternal conflicts. These are ca 
person who is in the clutches of a 
absorbed in solving 4 difficult intellectual 


his nails, press his lips together or shuffle 


i ctual and 


ous reactions to one’s own in- 
Jled autistic gestures. Thus a 
deep emotional conflict or is 
problem may bite 


his feet frequently. 
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Such autistic gestures express one’s restlessness and they have 
a social stimulus value in the sense that the observer may 
feel annoyed, amused or interested and may decide whether 
he should disturb the person or let him alone. 


EMOTIONAL Faciat Expression. The importance of facial ex- 
pression is demonstrated by the fact that the small child 
watches the face of the parent and reacts differently to differ- 
ent expressions. Students detect the subtle changes in the 
facial expression of their teachers and behave accordingly. 
Facial expression gives a clue to a person’s total mental state. 
Of course, in order that it may do so, facial expression must 
be natural as distinguished from deliberate. The facial expres- 
sion which accompanies speech is so important that it has 
been rightly regarded as one of the elements of speech itself. 
It is the facial expression of the speaker that enables the 
hearer to decide whether the former’s words are to be under- 
stood in their literal sense or otherwise. Emotional expres- 
sions are generally classified as follows: (1) of pain and grief, 
(2) of surprise and fear, (3) of anger, (4) of disgust, (5) of 
pleasure, and (6) of intellectualized emotions such as belief, 
doubt, certainty and helplessness. 

Emotions also express themselves through the position and 
movements of the head, arms, hands and of the entire body. 


Posture. By posture is meant the way the limbs of the body 
are taken into action. Postures are distinguished in terms 
of the deviation of the body from the central plumb line. 
For example, the body may be slightly flexed, or it may be 
in equipoise, or it may be excessively flexed, or it may exhibit 
three flexions. These are the four bends (bhangas) recognized 
by writers on Indian dancing. Posture is significant because 
it indicates whether the person’s muscles are in a state of 
readiness for action or not. In other words, posture indicates 
the tone of the muscles. Tonicity of the muscles impresses 


others. High tone Suggests power and energy and commands 
quick responses from others. 


SPEECH AND LANGUAGE. Language consists of spoken and/or 
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written words. Words symbolize the meaning which the 
speaker or writer wishes to convey to others. x 
One of the questions debated by psychologists is about the 
primary motivation behind speech. Some observers of children 
(R. H. Thouless, for example,) have held the view that a large 
part of the child’s talk in the first month of speech appears 
tary on what the child observes or 


to be a sort of commen 
does and that the child’s words are not at first intended to 
Other observers of 


command or control other persons.’ 
children, (F. H. Allport) have argued that the primary motive 
behind the use of words is the child’s desire to evoke responses 
from others. According to Allport the child’s language be- 
haviour is of the nature of requests, appeals and commands 
intended to make others attend to its various needs; the desire 
to communicate ideas is a later development. 

Whatever view we may adopt regarding the primary motiva- 
tion of speech, one thing must be granted: speech is essentially 


a social event. Hence the social psychologist’s interest in it. 
pattern of interaction between the 


Language sets going a 

saat the hearer, or the writer and the reader. It stimu- 

lates the hearer (or reader) and disposes him to approach 
ostile. The great power 


and cooperate, OY to avoid, or be h f 
of words as social stimuli has always been recognised. Words 
have been compared to arrows; once they leave the bow they 


cannot be called pack, Speech may be pakon pee bodily 
a «te social effects are concerned. As long as man 
uae peace Gel emotions to himself he disturbs ne ione 
else. Let him give expression to them and n Te ected 
others. It was perhaps with this considerate t a e aoe 
placed deeds and speech before touenn ae Biv) 

that man must be pure in acts, speech an ea . Lies s a 
same reason that control over ones speech 3S reco a eRe 
Words may Wi or hurt and antagonize, or may distur 


the course of 0 

In ancient dem 
courts consisting ° 
was recognized an 
place in education. 
importance of proper 


Greece and in their law 
r of speech 


d the art of speech 
Dandi, a Sanskrit 


employment of 
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properly used, language is like the milch cow; but if impro- 
perly used it proclaims its employer to be as dull as an ox.’ 
Teachers, preachers, advertisers and politicians use language 
as an instrument for influencing the beliefs, attitudes and be- 
haviour of others. In other words, language is a powerful 
instrument of social control. 

In considering the effect of words it would be convenient 
to keep in mind the distinction between spoken and written 
words; for there are certain elements peculiar to speech. Let 
us consider them. 

Words, it is true, have a conventional meaning. But in the 
actual speaker-hearer situation words do not always convey 
their dictionary meaning. The ‘psychological meaning’ for the 
hearer rests on several factors. For one thing, it depends on 
the hearer’s knowledge of the speaker’s mental state. For 
example, a girl lounging in a garden may, at the sight of her 
lover at a distance, say to her companions that she is feeling 
‘tired’ and unable to walk further. Her companions, however, 
are considerate and understand the right meaning of her words. 
There are also other elements which constitute speech and one 
of them has a vital bearing on meaning. That element is the 
tone of voice. Sanskrit writers have discussed this element 
of modulations in tone under the topic of kaku. The tone of 
voice indicates the speaker’s emotional state and it modifies 
and sometimes even negates the dictionary meaning of his 
words. To illustrate: ‘Thank you’, ‘I love you’, ‘you fool’, etc., 
can be made to mean various things according to the way they 
are spoken. Love may mean anything from adoration to 
sadism. ‘Thank you’ may convey genuine gratitude, a reluct- 
ant observance of etiquette or a curt ‘Stop it, I have had 
enough of you? It is possible to make ‘You fool’ mean ‘You 
are lovably foolish’. ‘Yes’ may be uttered in various ways 
and may convey affirmation, query, or eagerness to hear more. 
Very often we give moral connotation to otherwise neutral 
words by uttering them in a special way. Indeed, we may 
even succeed in making a word convey a meaning opposed to 
its conventional one. For example, if we were to tell a child 
‘Oh, that is a good thing’ with a facial expression and tone 
which normally accompany the statement ‘It is bad’, and if 
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we do, this consistently, the child may well learn to think that 
‘good’ means ‘to be avoided’. 

Other elements which go to make what is called the speaker's 
individual speech pattern are: the quality of his voice, his pro- 
nounciation, speed and simplicity or otherwise of his vocabu- 
lary. The listener reacts to all these elements. He forms an 
estimate (usually correct) about the speaker’s intellectual 
ability, moral qualities and personality make-up on the basis 
of his choice of words, phrasing, and vigour and intensity of 
He makes out, for example, whether the speaker 
r unconsciously) trying to mask his nervous- 
ness, inferiority or ignorance by using bombastic words. The 
jargon which a psychologist may use while referring to obvious 
matters very often leaves the listener adversely impressed. 
The speed and the intensity of voice enable the hearer to 
judge whether the speaker is a strong and deep souled person 
or not. Speed betrays emotional stability or lack of it. Pecu- 
liar pronounciation has an unfavourable effect. We are likely 
to react unfavourably to a speaker who pronounces ‘process’ 
as ‘praucess’, ‘prejudice’ as pele naa, RO 

The quality 0 Se a 


f voice and its pite! t , 
gruff, blotting-paper voice repels the hearer. A shrill voice 
? 
too generally rouses an unfa 


yourable reaction. The writer of 
Kamashastra tells us that there is a correlation between a 
woman’s personality and character on 


the one hand and the 
quality of her voice on the other. 


This hypothesis of quality 
of voice being an index to personality is subjected to experi- 
mental verification 


d Cantrill who have given a 
i i of research. J 3 
leagan this ara sons to read. Their voice was 


his voice. 
is (consciously o: 


Allport an 
by P Allport and Cantrill gave identi- 
er 


ial to 18 P' : A 
S pe oo were given (1) a list of vocations, (2) 
a aah dance-submission test (3) scores on intro- 
ascen a (4) several photographs. They 


scores on 
ion- jon tests, 2 z 5 
version-extravers1o: 2 with the voices they heard. It was 


omia ee had judged correctly. 
þulary, his word construction {i.e., use of 
words), his dialect, his pronounciation 
his total speech pattern. If his vocabu- 
gards as taboo, or if 


hich the hearer re 


were asked t 
found that many of 

The speaker's voca 
ompound 


separate or ¢ 
onstitute 


and gestures ¢ 
lary contains wores w 
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the speaker gesticulates more than what the listener is accus- 
tomed to seeing, the latter’s reaction is likely to be unfavour- 
able. The use of tabooed words, less refined ways of referring 
to things and events, and pronounciation betray the speaker's 
culture or subculture and arouses the hearer’s group attitudes. 
Another aspect of language as a stimulus may be briefly 
noted. The adjectives we use while referring to objects, per- 
sons, actions, proposals, ete., influence the listener’s perception 
of them and thereby determine his attitude. Some of the 
adjectives function as labels comparable to ‘Glass! with care’, 
‘Not to be loose shunted’, ‘Dog! beware!’ Our words also serve 
as bases for classification. Consider, in this connection, the 
affective and attitude-arousing power of words like the fol- 
lowing: ‘civilized’, ‘uncivilized’ (as applied to men and races); 
‘primitive’, ‘mediaeval’, ‘modern’ (as applied to modes of pro- 


duction); ‘fascist’, ‘communist’, ‘totalitarian’ (as applied to 
political ideologies) , 


Puystiocnomy. The facial expression of an individual when he 
is in repose, i.e. 


in his unemotional moments, is called his 
physiognomy. Physiognomy indicates the tone of a person’s 


muscles. The habitual features and permanent wrinkles (og 
the face which are at right angles to the direction of contraction 
of facial 


muscles are also important. Our like or dislike for a 
person is sometimes our response to his facial expression in 
repose. Of course, it may be mentioned in passing, that this 
has nothing to do with a judgment of an individual’s moral 


character. Physiognomy has not been found to be a reliable 
index in this matter. 


LAUGHTER As A SOCIAL STIMULUS. Laughter is both a social 
stimulus and a social response. Here we shall consider it as a 
social stimulus. Laughter effects others in several ways. Let 
us first consider laughter at others. We laugh at the ludicrous, 
comic or incongruous; for example, at a man in a funny dress, 
at a person with very stiff or clumsy movements, or at people’s 
foolish remarks. Now this kind of critical laughter makes the 
other man realize that we expect from him a different kind 
of behaviour. He then tries to improve his ways. As Bergson 
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said, laughter serves as an instrument of social discipline. It 
acts as a corrective to the person laughed at. 

As for laughing with others, it too has ‘a social stimulus 
value. It creates a feeling of comradeship; it cements social 
bonds. When two men laugh together it means that both 
have a common way of looking at things and, in that sense, 
they belong to the same group. When, for example, we arene 
a joke with a fellow traveller or laugh together over some in- 
nt, he feels friendly towards us. As Bogardus remarks, 
e ‘open sesames’ to goodwill. Mirthful 
st useful assets of social stimulation. 
Public speakers who know this aspect of laughter generally 
begin their speeches with humorous stories and also throw 
in a joke or two in the middle of their speeches in order 
to make their audiences a little informal and less critical in 
their attitude. Laughter among the audience also creates 
jnterstimulation. The result is that its critical attitude gives 
place to something of a crowd-like mentality. 

Other kinds of laughter too have a stimulus value. For 
example, the victor’s laugh makes the vanquished feel small 
and may create bitterness and hatred. The nervous man 
laughs in the presence of his superior, which may either 
flatter the latter’s vanity or annoy him. The laughter of a 
person who is conscious of his or her inferiority is sometimes 
intended to attract the attention of and in some way to impress 
others. A girl, for example, may deliberately laugh a little 
louder than others in order that others may notice her new 


ree or pair of ear-rings. 


cide: 
mirthful attitudes ar 
attitudes are the mo 


sa: 
N. We can distinguish four broad 
between individuals or groups. Indivi- 


) exhibit cooperative as well as competitive 

ter into a conflict. On occasions, 
dation and assimilation. Both 
] with these forms of 
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patterns of interaction 
duals (and groups 
behaviour. At times they en 
they show a spirit of accommo 
sociologists and social psychologists dea 
social interaction. 

operative behaviour is that the ` 


ssence of co 
ed have a common aim and 


Cooperation. The e: 
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that they so adjust their behaviour that the end may be rea- 
lized; as for example when people unite to fight the invader 
or the ruler, when citizens construct public works and temples, 
when farmers cooperate in growing food, when the weaver’s 
wife helps him in the production of cloth, when girls help 
mothers or mothers-in-law at cooking and when the husband 
lends a helping hand to his wife. Cooperative farming, manu- 
facturers’ combines, teams of social workers and the coordi- 
nated efforts of the people to pull their country out of a crisis 
are illustrations of large-scale cooperative behaviour. The 
work so done is more in quantity and better in quality. There 
is a psychological gain too; cooperative behaviour creates a 
sense of mutuality and generates a warm fellow-feeling. Let 
three students form a study group in which one reads out, 
another notes down the gist and the third raises critical ques- 
tions for discussion; they will not only cover a larger portion 
in a shorter time and gain a better grasp of the subject, but 
what is more, they will also feel that they belong to one an- 
other. 

It will be seen that cooperation is a form of behaviour which 
is presupposed in all organized: social life. 

One of the problems discussed by sociologists and psycho- 
logists is whether man, by nature, is competitive and exhibits 
a cooperative tendency only because his natural competitive- 
ness is kept under restraint by his culture. Observation of 
cells, ni children and adults shows that there is some 
eee pas for cooperative behaviour as well, Biologists 

ell us that cells remain attached to one another even after 
the process of division and that a kind of automatic mutualism 
Re tase E, Sena aged animals seem to need each . 
and desires UDANA Th SPPE PEOC aaret 
i- e primitive sympathy of which 


akes identification possible and 


COMPETITION. Competition is a race between two or more 


individuals or groups for the attainment of, say, money, status. 
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fame, popularity, power, or influence over others. Competition 
occurs when the quantity of the object sought by the indivi- 
duals is limited as is the case with the above-mentioned things, 
Men do not compete in respect of health, aesthetic enjoyment 
or contentment; for anybody can have these things without 
depriving others of them. Nor do they compete for sunshine 
and fresh air except in big crowded cities. 

The objects valued in different cultures are, of course, dif- 
ferent and so too are the means adopted by the competing 
individuals to attain them. 

In the very nature of the case the pursuit of the same object 
by two or more individuals or groups results in the fact that 
the efforts of one limit the efforts of the others. 

The good side of competition is that it stimulates the in- 
dividual and draws out his potentialities which he would not 
exercise if he had the sole monopoly of the object. Competi- 
tion makes the individual experiment with himself, find out 
what he is good for and to what extent he is so. Competition, 
therefore, performs, as E. A. Ross remarks, the broad function 
of assigning to each individual his place in his social world. 
Competition is a progressive force which fulfils and does not 
necessarily destroy. 

Experimental studies in competition, mostly with children 
and University students as subjects, have shown that competi- 
tion, provided it is between equals, generally hightens speed 
of activity and improves the quality of performance. Each of 
the competitors works more and does his best. We said, 
‘generally improves performance’; for, in tasks which involve 
the exercise of intellectual and artistic capacities the quality 

` of performance is likely to suffer. This is partly because com- 

petition generates excitement and partly because the com- 
petitor may direct part of his attention to his rival. Both 
of these things may affect accuracy. 

Educationists and industrialists exploit the rivalry motive 
of students and workers respectively. They know that the 
publicity and praise given to the quantitatively greater and 
qualitatively better performance of an individual or a group 
stimulates others to outdo the former. 

Is man by nature competitive? The answer to this question 
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is ‘no’. If there were an instinct of competition, a six-month 
old child should show it when another child grabs its ball. 
But we find that it simply struggles and cries; there is no 
effort on its part to keep the other child from getting it. The 
fact that men compete only when there is a limited supply of 
the objects they value shows that it is the situation rather 
than an instinct of competition which leads to competitive 
behaviour. 


Conruicr. Conflict, unlike competition, represents the ‘bad 
side of opposition’. Competition is a race; conflict is fight. The 
essence of conflict is an effort on the part of one individual 
(or group) to block the effort of another individual (or group) 
who is seeking the same object. Conflict, therefore, is a des- 
tructive form of opposition and is unproductive. It exhausts 
the energy and resources of the parties in conflict as, for 
example, when two farmers fight for a small piece of land 
and enter into time-and-money-consuming litigation; or when 
two manufacturers go on lowering the prices of their goods 
till both of them are driven to declare themselves insolvent; 
or when two nations throw their men and money into a war 
which impoverishes them both. Morally, conflict lowers the 
individual; it generates anger and hatred. Again, a conflict 
which does not come to a quick end wearies, exasperates, and 
makes the parties feel afraid of losing. It therefore leads to 
their moral deterioration. The conflicting parties do not play 
fair, violate the rules of the game and justify their behaviour 
by saying that all is fair in war. 

Conflicts between children who snatch at the same toy and 
bite and knock each other down illustrate the point. So do 
the attempts of rioters to frustrate the efforts of the police to 
maintain law and order. Conflicts have occurred beween man 
and woman, between the older and younger generations, be- 
tween races, nations, classes, castes and religious sects, Woman 
has come into clash with man because of her effort to have 
economic independence and freedom of movement which man 
has so far striven to keep for himself alone. 
claimed a share in the profits of the capitalis 
of interests has led to conflicts, 


Employees have 
ts and this clash 
Subject nations have clashed 
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with the ruling nations. The Negroes’ attempts to improve 
their economic and social position has brought them into con- 
flict with the white man. 

The above description of conflict behaviour may make one 
feel apprehensive. We may, however, note with some sense 
of relief the fact which E. A. Ross has described as ‘interfe- 
rence of oppositions’. ‘Every species of conflict interferes 
with every other current species, save only when their lines 
of cleavage coincide.’ Hence, ‘The more numerous they are 
the less menacing is any one’. For example, the conflict bet- 
ween a wife and her husband over her claim for equality be- 
comes less menacing when their servant claims equality and 
comes into conflict with them both; or when a conflict with 
their neighbour arises. The conflict between two nations loses 
its intensity if simultaneously a conflict breaks out between 
the working class and capitalists and workers of the world 
unite into one group and the capitalists of the world in the 
other. In India we have recently noticed that the political 
conflict between certain provinces failed to gather momentum 


because a concurrent caste conflict made the higher castes of 


the provinces feel united. 


Accommopation. The essence of accommodation is that con- 
flicting interests are adjusted. Adjustment occurs when the 
conflicting parties become convinced that an advantage X can 
be extorted only by an expenditure of X+.* 

The adjustment of differences by accommodation may occur 
in one of the following ways. It may be forced by a third 
or forced by the stronger of the two parties on the 
weaker, or it may be the result of a compromise. In voluntary 
accommodation there is give and take; the two parties realize 
that it is a waste of energy and resources to engage in an 
inconclusive conflict. 

Voluntary and reciprocal adjustment is obviously better than 
a forced adjustment or even a compromise. In the case of a 
forced adjustment the weaker party has to give way to the 
stronger. This is done, but unwillingly. Some residue of 
antagonism may, therefore, be left and the accommodation may 
turn out to be only temporary. In the case of a compromise 


party, 
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too each party may feel that it had to give up something it 
Ber SP ee of accommodation is tolerance and assimila- 
tion of each other’s ways of thinking. Ancient Indian culture 
provides a number of examples of assimilation by originally 
hostile cultural groups of each other’s ideas, practices and 
institutions. The Aryans, for example, assimilated the totem- 
ism, magic practices and many of the gods of their new Indian 
home. During the Vedic period we find that the Vedic ortho- 
dox described the heretics as brahmadvish (haters of the 
Brahmins), apavratas, devanids (maligners of the gods), ete., 
while the heretics retaliated by calling their opponents 
dardurs (frogs). The Vedic Brahmins insisted upon religious 
acts and sacrifices while the free thinkers attached importance 
to the way of knowledge. During the Aranyaka period, how- 
ever, a compromise was effected which took the form of the 
ashram system and during the Upanishadic period the way 
of action was subsumed under the way of knowledge. 
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CHAPTER VI 
, SOCIAL INTERACTION (contd.) 
SocraL RESPONSES 


[IX this chapter we shall take account of the following impor- 
tant elements which are involved in social interaction: 
suggestion, imitation, sympathy, identification, projection, dis- 
placement, facilitation and inhibition. The concepts of sug- 
gestion, identification, projection and displacement have been 
contributed by clinical psychology. 

Suggestion, imitation and sympathy pertain to thinking, be- 
haviour and emotions respectively. Suggestion refers to the 
familiar fact that the judgment and beliefs of an individual 
are very often influenced by prestige. Imitation refers to 
reproduction by one individual of what he sees others doing. 
‘Sympathy’ refers to the experiencing of an emotion similar 
to the one seen in- another individual. In other words, ‘sug- 
gestion’ refers to the ‘induction’ of a belief, ‘imitation’ refers to 
induction of a motor behaviour and ‘sympathy’ to that of an 
emotion. They are all therefore subsumed under the general 
heading of social induction.! They are also described as social 
behaviour tendencies. 

Earlier psychologists took the useful step of classifying the 
observed facts pertaining to human behaviour under these 
heads. But they did not analyse the phenomena. Le Bon, for 
example, regarded suggestibility as a fundamental tendency in 
human nature. Tarde made imitation supreme and sought to 
explain all social behaviour in terms of imitation alone. 
McDougall regarded suggestibility—the tendency to imitate 
and the tendency to experience the emotions of fellow-heings— 
as innate, though non-specific, tendencies. F 

Recent Social Psychology is marked by attempts to analyse 
the kinds of behaviour subsumed under these heads with a 
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view to discovering the conditions under which the behaviours 
in question occur. Social psychologists have asked; Who is 
suggestible to whom? When is he so? Who imitates whom? 
When? Why? and so forth. 


‘SUGGESTION? AND ‘SUGGESTIBILITY’. These words have a 
technical meaning. A statement which a person accepts 
without critical inquiry is called a ‘suggestion’. When a person 
is inclined to believe uncritically another person’s statement 
he is said to be ‘suggestible’. The essence of the phenomenon 
of suggestion is that the suggestee’s critical thinking is Sus- 
pended or inhibited for the time being. 


Hypnotism is an illustration of suggestibility at its maxi- 
mum. An examination of hypnotism helps us in understanding 
the nature and conditions of the phenomenon. Hypnosis is a 
state akin to sleep but not actual sleep. In hypnosis the 
subject is awake to the hypnotist’s presence and words. In 
the hypnotic state the subject believes whatever the hypnotist 
says and acts upon his ‘suggestions’. The hypnotist seats the 
‘subject’ comfortably relaxed in a quiet room where no other 
stimulus may claim his attention and thought. 

the subject to gaze at a point on the wall and 
concentrate on what he is telling him. The entire technique 
of hypnotism is directed to one end, namely, narrowing down 
the subject’s attention to only what the hypnotist is saying. 
to the exclusion of every other idea from his A E, 
When that is achieved, the idea suggested by the hypnotist acts 
itself out. The hypnotist’s. prestige throws the subject into 
an emotional attitude of submission and this emotional factor 
has much to do with the inhibition of his logical critical judg- 
ment. He keeps on repeating a phrase like, ‘You are feeling 
sleepy; you are feeling sleepy’. This is intended to give no 
time to the subject to think about the truth of the idea 
Thus, exclusion of all other stimuli, repetition of a phrase ie 
emotional attitude of submission aroused by the hy metste 
prestige, all succeed in narrowing down the subject’s ieee 
and incapacitate him for critical thinking. The subject’s 
usual personality is held in abeyance; his mental state at the 


He may ask 
mentally to 
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moment is dissociated from the rest of his mental life. As a 
result, he believes whatever the hypnotist says and obeys the 
hypnotist’s commands. Whatever the hypnotist makes him 
imagine comes to him with a feeling of reality. The suggestion 
becomes auto-suggestion and, since consciousness has a mus- 
cular aspect too, it acts itself out. 

With a view to discovering the essential conditions of sug- 
gestibility, a number of experiments have been made and the 
above analysis of suggestibility has been confirmed. It has 
been found that children are more suggestible than adults. 
This is natural. Children have limited experience. Their 
critical powers too are not highly developed. Therefore, they 
do not subject to a severe examination what adults tell them. 
Being aware of their own intellectual and physical inferiority, 
children invest their seniors with prestige of power and know- 
This puts them into the emotional state of submissive 
at is told them. Moreover, children are not 
d to demand logically satisfactory answers to 
Girls are perhaps more suggestible than 
boys in certain respects; for they are generally brought up 
differently; their curiosity is not as much encouraged as that 
of boys, and opportunities for exercising their intellectual 
abilities are also limited for them. This is true at least of the 
majority of Indian girls. They are brought up in old-fashioned 
ways. They form the habit of acceptance and carry it over 
into their schools and colleges where they prefer ‘taking down’ 
what their teachers say to doubting and questioning statements. 
Many of them carry this habit into their married life and con- 
sider the opinions of their husbands to be always true. 

A number of experiments have shown that prestige is a 
powerful factor in inducing suggestibility. In one experiment, 


college students who had already admired a work of art re- 
hen they were (mischievously) told 


versed their judgment w i 
that a third-rate artist had produced it; and a work of art 
became ‘beautiful when 


which they had judged quite ordinary 
they were (mischievously) told that it was the work of a 
great master. In another experiment, identical gramophone 
records were played but students were told that one was a 
sample of a masterpiece and the other an imitation of it. The 


ledge. 
acceptance of wh 
usually encourage! 
all their questions. 
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students admired the first and ‘detected’ faults in the other! 

Another interesting fact has come to light: the opinion, of 
the majority also has prestige. People tend to believe what 
they think a large number of people believe and alter their 
original opinion accordingly. This suggestibility to mass opi- 
nion is called herd suggestion. The explanation of the power 
of the prestige of experts and numbers is that we lack the 
knowledge and training to oppose the views of experts and the 
courage to oppose the views of the real or imagined majority. 
Moreover, we ordinarily generalize the prestige of experts. 
We consider an expert in one field an expert in everything. 
Further, we extend our habitual attitude of respect and 
obedience to our parents, to persons who are superior to us 
in power or status. The prestige of numbers may also be 
traced to the need to be in line with others. F. H. Allport 
traces it to the fact that as children we found it difficult to 
manage or oppose big things, learned to submit to them and 
this attitude of submission is at the basis of submission to 
a bigger opinion. But this explanation sounds a little far- 
fetched. Freud’s explanation of personal prestige suggestion 
is that the horde situation in which primitive men lived has 
made a permanent impression on human nature and men’s 
suggestibility to a superior individual is a revival of the atti- 
tude to the horde father. 

Emotion too favours the heightening of suggestibility. It is 
wellknown that emotion disturbs logical thinking. When an 
emotion is aroused we ‘lose our heads’, Love, for example, is 
proverbially blind. A lover sees in his beloved the qualities 
which he imagines she has, Othello, caught in the clutches of 
suspicious anger, believed Iago’s ‘suggestion’, Antony’s re- 
peated ironical remark: ‘And Brutus is an honourable man!’ 
succeeded in reversing the judgment of the furious mob. 

A few other factors bearing on suggestibility have been dis- 
covered. Persons who have no positive view of themselves, 
that is, who lack a strong sentiment of self-regard are more 
suggestible than those who have. Similarly, those who have 
no firmly rooted moral beliefs or convictions are more sus- 
ceptible to suggestion than those who have such convictions. 
If, on the other hand, a person has firm moral convictions he 
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or she cannot be induced to accept a suggestion that goes 
against his or her moral sense. 


Tye ROLE oF SUGGESTIBILITY IN Socrat Lire. Suggestibility 
is at work in the child’s training at home, in education, in the 
buyer-seller situation, in therapy, in propaganda of every sort, 
and in abnormal forms of collective behaviour such as the 
behaviour of mobs, riotous crowds and revival meetings. To 
illustrate: The child is suggestible to parents and teachers. 
This facilitates the process of the acquisition by it of the con- 
ventional attitudes and ideas of right and wrong or good and 
bad, and ideas about God, and groups. Suggestibility supplies 
the sanction behind the conventional code of morality.’ Deli- 
berate training at home and the system of education depend 
on suggestion. Parents exploit the child’s suggestibility to 
the prestige of numbers by telling him that everyone does this 
and no one does that. In schools and colleges, many students 
uncritically believe in what is contained in a ‘prescribed’ or 
‘chiefly recommended’ book or in what is confidently stated by 
a respected teacher, perhaps with a teacher’s gown on.* In 
commerce, the advertiser repeats a prestige suggestion. For 
example, ‘Aristocrats always use our product’, ‘Your favourite 
film star uses this soap and that cream’. The intelligent sales- 
man ‘talks the customer over’. Very often auctioneers first sell 
out a few really costly articles at a very low price, thereby 
creating a belief in their fairness as dealers and then succeed 
in getting good prices for worthless articles. In matters of 
art, we often set aside our own judgment; we alter it, think- 
ing that the majority opinion, the opinion of a big group, is 
the better opinion. Indeed, many people admire the Taj 
Mahal probably because So many have said it is beautiful. It 
requires courage to think a little independently. In religion, 
the prestige of the ages makes people accept much of what 
the scriptures say. In meetings intended for converting peo; 
ple to religion, the skilful preacher, dressed in impressive 
robes, speaks in emotional tones, arouses love for God and 
fear of hell-fire and makes the audience sing carefully select- 


* Titchener never lectured without his gown on. ‘It gives me the 
privilege to be dogmatic’, he used to say- 
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ed songs to the accompaniment of music. Very often he uses 
herd-suggestion too. The revivalist, for example, says to his 
gathering: ‘They are coming, see! They are coming to the 
mourner’s seat; come, come, Christ is calling you too.’ The 
result is that they do come. The political propagandist too 
makes use of suggestion. ; 

Since children are highly suggestible, teachers have a great 
responsibility in the matter of religious instruction. Impres- 
sions acquired in childhood are strong and exert their influ- 
ence subconsciously. Parents and teachers should, therefore, 
implant in the child’s consciousness only such religious be- 
liefs as will stand a later and inevitable critical examination. 
If this cannot be done, they should not impart any religious 
instruction at all. A conflict between early religious beliefs 
and reason may create grave emotional disturbances, anxiety 
states, obsessions, a sense of guilt in having questioned the 
scriptures at all, etc., or, in the alternative, the adolescent may 
become a frank atheist. 

The same may be said about attitudes towards people of 
other groups, unconsciously or consciously imparted to 
children by elders. Of course it is quite desirable that chil- 
dren be firmly rooted in a culture rather than be ‘marginal 
persons’ without any culture. But to be rooted in a culture 


is one thing; to be given prejudiced attitudes is quite a dif- 
ferent and undesirable thing. 


Imitation, Children imitate one another and also elders 
Adults imitate other adults. They imitate, i.e. reproduce iS: 
duplicate the gestures, movements, speech, dress, etc. of others. 
Formerly, social scientists like Baldwin and Bagehot (1873) 
Tarde (1902), and E. A. Ross (1908), tended to use ‘imita- 
tion’ as an explanatory concept. Bagehot asserted: ‘Society is 
imitation.’ He held that society is what it is and will be 
what it will on account of man’s tendency to imitate, Fashions 
in dress, literature and political behaviour spread on account 
of neal Moral ve religious practices too become con- 
ventional on account of it. An i 
also owe their existence to a E e OO 


Tarde, an experienced juri 
observed that the individual is made a criminal or à Pe 
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man by the company in which he is brought up. In his Laws 
of Imitation (1903) he wrote that all the phenomena of social 
behaviour could be explained as a result of the imitation of 
the inventions which people make in their attempts to adjust 
themselves to their life conditions. He even held that human 
imitation is but a special case of a cosmic principle of imitation. 
According to him imitation is essentially ‘repetition’ and in this 
sense the undulatory waves of sound and the individual’s in- 
heritance of the typical structure of his species are manifesta- 
tions of the principle of imitation. In the human sphere this 
principle is illustrated by the child’s attempts to parrot the 
words and ape the actions of his elders. The successful ways 
of living discovered by a few are imitated by others and the 
behaviour of the previous generation is imitated by the next, 
When conditions of life change, new experiments in living are 
made, new ways of life are invented and they too spread 
through imitation. Tarde then proceeded to formulate laws, 
ie. generalizations about imitative behaviour. E. A. Ross and 
W. McDougall later on elaborated them. 

Now, as several writers have pointed out, ae cones at 
imitation as used by earlier writers had many an ac ap: 
the first place, they used it vaguely without t istinguis ins 
between unconscious, unwitting or dace maa on the 
one hand and conscious, deliberate or genera ized imitation on 
the other. For example, the child’s smile in response to the 

i i rson’s yawn when he sees another per- 
mother’s smile or a pe tice asthe e 
son yawn were put in the same ca asihe See 
to put on his father’s shoes and. specee eny to valle ae 
read like him, or the adult’s imitation of other peop ' 


ornamentation, speech, ete. ‘antes poslata aa e n 


si à 
E TE e the fact of imitation. A satis- 


imitation instead of anal im i 
factory analysis of imitation of the ae Lord ios 3 
berate types was not attempted. Unwi [ones sHion eine 
distinguished from conscious imitation. Pgs pt ETN 
to account for the former. In regard a hed ; 
question is raised: ‘Who imitates whom? an y? 


U: Imrration. The baby unwittingly smiles when 
NWITTING . 
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the mother smiles. It makes a weeping face when it sees a 
weeping face. A football fan unconsciously makes a kicking 
movement when the player has kicked the ball. A lover of 
Indian classical music nods and gesticulates to the accompani- 
ment of the nods and gesticulations of the musician. This is 
unwitting, unconscious; primary imitation, ‘empathy’ (=‘moy- 
ing together’) or ‘primitive sympathy’. McDougall explained 
unwitting imitation thus: Individuals of the same species have 
a similar biological structure and hence the perception of a 
certain kind of behaviour in one member of the species arouses 
similar behaviour in the observer. This generalization, how- 
ever, needs to be qualified; for the spectacle of a mother 
fondling her baby does not necessarily arouse similar beha- 
viour in another lady unless she too loves the baby. The sight 
of the aggressive behaviour of an enraged man does not arouse 
aggressive behaviour in us unless we too are angry with that 
man’s enemy. McDougall’s explanation, 
incomplete and too general. 

The explanation of unwitting imitation, 
is as follows: If the observer is watching ‘wi 
cation occurs; he takes the role of the observed person; he 
becomes the other. And since consciousness has a muscular 
aspect a similar behaviour is initiated in the observer too. 
That consciousness has a muscular aspect is shown by the fol- 
lowing facts. When we hear a person, subvocal or implicit 
speech movements occur in us. That is why if the speaker 
leaves the last word of his sentence unsaid, we complete it. 
The sight of a husband’s nervous movements on the platform 
induces similar movements in his wife. 


therefore, appears 


as it stands today, 
th interest, identifi- 


Conscious Imirarion. It is not nece 
special instinct for conscious imitation either; for it is not 
specific. If there were an instinct to imitate, everyone would 
have imitated everyone else, in everything, and always. But 
that is not the case. The fact is that. imitation is not 
absolute principle of human nature. 
makes its appearance only under certain 
men do not imitate the primitives, 
not imitate those of the lower, 


Ssary to postulate a 


an 
Imitative behaviour 


conditions. Civilized 
people of higher classes do 
nor do people who are conscious 
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and proud of their traditions ape a traditionless people. People 
imitate others only when imitation enables them to derive 
gratification of a need or needs. Children desire to be big 
and have the power, benefits and privileges of adults; that is 
why they imitate them. We adults imitate the fashionable 
ways of others because we wish to appear to be moving with 
the times, because we want to be admired and also because 
we need relief from monotony. Secondly, imitation occurs 
provided that there are no inhibiting factors. A person who 
is highly self-conscious or class-conscious controls his impulse 
to imitate. If we people of the present generation do not mind 
imitating others it is because our needs, interests and goals 
have changed, and consciousness of class or of distinct tradi- 
tions is losing its hold. We are becoming members of a fluid 


society. 


Tur Laws or Imrration. Four generalizations were made by 
Tarde which McDougall later elaborated: 


1. Imitation proceeds from the higher to the lower. 

Imitation proceeds from internals to externals, 

3, Modes of doing persist more obstinately than modes of 
thinking. 

4. Imitation spreads in geometrical progression. 


Let us elaborate these ‘laws’ and see why they hold good. 
First: who imitates whom? Those who aspire for prestige 
imitate people who already have it. Kings and Queens be- 
come models for the aristocrats and the latter become models 
for the commoners. City people are imitated by villagers in 
dress, speech, manners, housekeeping and decoration. Lower 
classes imitate the higher in their institutional behaviour. Up 
to 1891, for example, the lower Hindu castes imitated the 
Brahmin practice of child marriage and prohibition of widow 
remarriage in order that they may earn esteem in the public 
eye.’ The British who were. our rulers in India were long 
considered superior and we imitated their ways of life and 
ideas. We took to their dress, ways of eating, literary forms, 
etc. The main motive was the desire for prestige. Con- 
7 
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venience or utility was a later discovery and, partly, a rationa- 
ization. 

i in connection with this aspect of imitation, McDougall has 
rightly pointed out that capitals, royal courts and the aristo- 
crats of a nation play an important and useful part. They are 
the first to receive and radiate new ideas in arts, religion, 
science and ways of life. Big cities also play an important role 
in promoting or endangering harmony between different 
groups. Unity or hostility is crystallized there and then it 
spreads to other parts of the country. 

The second ‘law’ of imitation is that people first imbibe the 
ideas, beliefs, ideologies or doctrines of others and then actual 
behaviour is modified. Here are a few illustrations: As a 
result of our contact with the West, the age of consent -went 
up in theory and child marriages tended to disappear. We 
have accepted the ideal of democratic government which has 
led to actual political reconstruction of our country. 

The third ‘law’ of imitation is that modes of doing persist 
more obstinately than modes of thinking; 


: ; Customs are stronger 
than ideas. That is why we are liberal in thought but conser- 


ancient Egyptians had 


metals. The educated Hindu 
of the dead needs vessels, 
to the other world; but į 
articles to the priest conti 


is professed, polytheism is 
ry interesting phenomenon 
t leaving the ancient deities 
Converts to Islam or Chris- 


habits become deeply ingrained and it is difficult to give them 
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up. Then again, ancient customs persist as formalities though 
their ancient social significance is lost. That is because, as 
formalities, they satisfy individual if not common needs. For 
example, in the old days, respectable persons were invited to 
a wedding partly because they also served as witnesses. Today, 
they are probably needed to witness the display of the host’s 
wealth. A reception at the city gates is still arranged in 
honour of the bridegroom’s relatives on the eve of the wedding 
though they might belong to the same city. The upanayana 
ritual is celebrated with great pomp. Both these practices 
may perhaps be explained in the same way. 

The observance of customs also brings with it the much- 
cherished consciousness of a link with the past while the non- 
observance of a custom is likely to arouse social disapproval of 
which even a free-thinker is to some extent afraid. 

The explanation of the law of geometrical progression in 
the spread of new ideas and ways of life is simple. One in- 
dividual is imitated by a few. Each one of these is imitated 
by a few more and that way it goes on. If the area is densely 
populated and if there are means of rapid communication, 
imitation spreads faster. For example, before the British came 
to India, the possibilities: of contact between different parts of 
India were limited. Each region had its more or less distinc- 
tive mode of life. Now, with the railways as means of direct 
contact and with newspapers, cinemas and books as means of 
indirect communication, new ideas and styles spread over a 
large area in almost no time. Indian culture is therefore tend- 


ing to become homogeneous. 


x or Imrration IN Socrat Lire. We have distinguish- 
ed between unwitting and conscious imitation. Unwitting 
imitation provides a basis for learning by example. The child 
learns the conventional gestures, vocabulary, speech elements 
and many useful activities through unwitting imitation, In 
our chapter on socialization we shall have occasion to illustrate 

-this point in greater detail. Conventional postures of prayer 
and acts of worship are imitated by children and remain with 
them throughout life. And since postures predispose a person 

ence emotional states, parents who desire their 


Tue Row 


to experi 
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children to be religious must themselves express their religion 
through visible acts which their children may unwittingly 
imbibe. Adults unwittingly imitate the gestures of foreigners 
with whom they live. Our boys and girls unwittingly imitate 
their admired teachers, leaders or actors. 

Conscious imitation has its basis in definite needs; these 
include the general psychological needs for approval, status 
and recognition. The individual copies such actions of others 
as are likely to bring satisfaction of these needs. This kind 
of imitation enables the individual to progress. In course of 
time behaviour thus copied becomes habitual. Imitation thus 
acts as a stabilizing and conservative factor. It also helps to 
bring about that uniformity in the behaviour of the members 
of a society on which cooperation rests. It is through imitation, 
again, that ideas and modes of life suited to altered conditions 
spread and become universal. 


Sympatuy. The popular meaning of sympathy, namely, a 
tender regard for another person, is the narrow meaning of the 
term. The literal meaning of the word, which is also its 
broader meaning, is the tendency to experience any emotion 
when its expression in others is observed. ‘In early childhood 
sympathetic emotion is almost wholly of this simple kind and 
all through life most of us continue to respond in this direct 
fashion to the expressions of the emotions of our fellow men.’ 
The crying of one child often induces crying in another; the 
sight of a sobbing mourner usually induces vague sorrow in 
many of us; and the sight of a terror-stricken face strikes fear 
in our hearts. Laughter too is notoriously contagious. 
McDougall explained this phenomenon as follows: An 
emotion is aroused in one of two ways; either by an actual 
object or by the perception of that emotion in another indivi- 
dual. The latter is a sympathetically induced emotion. It is 
induced on account of the similarity of body structure in 
members of the same species. In that sense, McDougall re- 
garded it as an innate mechanism. He suppi 
with evidence from the life of gregarious 
cries of animals and the aggressive 
are contagious. But, at the same ti 


orted his view 
animals. The fear- 
yelps of dogs, for example, 
me, there are facts like the 
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following to consider. The mere sight of an angry man does 
not always make us angry, a teacher’s enthusiasm in a class is 
not always contagious, and everyone in a violent crowd does 
not lose his head. There are certain experimental findings too, 
relevant in this connection. Landis showed to his students 
pictures of several emotional expressions and asked them to 
recognize and name the emotions. Now, if similar emotions 
had been induced in them they would have been able to do so. 
But they were not. Some mistook the expression of wonder 
for fear. When, however, the situation or the background was 
disclosed to them, they succeeded in naming the emotions. 
Many writers therefore are inclined to hold that sympathy 
depends on the possibility of reviving the memory of a cor- 
responding experience. The formula would seem to be: ‘I 
feel for you in your distress because I have known what it is 
to be in distress.’ The common observation that children do 
not shudder at the sight of a bruised or swollen arm whereas 
we usually do, supports this view. We have previously ex- 
perienced many emotions which have become associated with 
certain cries, words, gestures or facial expressions. When 
these associated stimuli appear, we recall our own former 
feelings. According to this view, a person must have ex- 
perienced certain emotions before if he can feel them on seeing 
them in others. Secondly, he must know the nature of the 
present situation of these others. Further, he must also be 
interested in the situation in the same way in which the other 
persons are. It is then that the latter’s anger, fear, enthusiasm, 
etc., may be sympathetically shared by the former. 

or SympatHy. We cannot say 
that sympathy as such leads to other-regardirig be- 
hayiour. The person in whom sorrow is induced may 
perhaps not do anything for the other. But if sympathy is 
active, i.e. if it issues forth in action, it becomes a vital force 
jn social life. It knits us more closely with our fellowmen. 
Through sympathetically aroused emotions we enter into a 
fuller understanding of the feelings and motives of our fellow- 
men. To feel with another is to become the other and thereby 
to understand what the situation means to him. Sympathy 


SoctaL SIGNIFICANCE 
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therefore naturally leads to forgiveness and tolerance that 
come of understanding. Sympathy also develops into intel- 
ligent cooperation. Education should aim at its development. 
The mechanism of sympathy also deserves to be exploited by 
those who are anxious to reduce social distance between 
different groups. 


LAUGHTER. Laughter is definitely a social response and has a 
social significance. Let us briefly note the kinds of laughter 
and the occasions which produce them. When an apparently 
serious situation turns out to be otherwise, laughter may arise. 
For example, when we approach a child with pretended anger 
and suddenly smile, the child bursts out laughing. Kant 
generalized such cases and said that ‘defeated expectation’ is 
the cause of laughter. We also come across cases when a 
proud and vain man laughs scornfully. Hobbes held that the 
motive behind laughter is superiority-feeling. We also laugh 
when we find a man’s behaviour to be incongruous with his 
dignity. There are cases of nervous laughter too, 


person tries to cover up his nervousness i 
superior. 


Now the various cases of lau 
(1) Laughing at others, 
Miscellaneous. 

The laughter caused by the ludicrous, 
belongs to the first class. For example, 
by the side of a short wife, 
his hat, and clumsy or stiff 


as when a 
n the presence of a 


ghter fall under three classes: 
(2) Laughing with others, and (3) 


comic or incongruous 
a tall husband walking 
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mirth. We cannot imagine laughter without reference to the 
presence of others. Moreover, we laugh more loudly and 
longer if there are many persons present. ‘The more the 
merrier’, as we say. Laughing at others is obviously a res- 
ponse to their incongruous or comic behaviour. Sometimes 
such laughter reveals our disapproval, sometimes aggression 
or hostility which we dare not express directly. It requires 
only a little analysis to realize that, very often, we cut jokes 
at the expense of those we do not like. 

Let us now consider some of the elementary mechanisms 


of mental life. 


JpenTIFIcATION. Identification is an emotional tie with an- 
other object. To identify oneself with another person is to 
transfer to oneself his qualities, actions, and achievements and 
to feel as if one oneself possesses these qualities. The bounda- 
ries of one’s ego are thus extended. 

Identification (Taditmya) is a normal phenomenon. At the 
non-social level we identify ourselves with our tools, books or 
so much so that if we lose all these we feel that our 
that we are so much the smaller. 

[Indian philosophers have used this concept of identification 
at the metaphysical level. Atman or Purusha, i.e. Conscious- 
ness, identifies itself with the material complex, i.e. the body, 
and thereby commits the error of imagining that what is 
happening to the body is happening to itself.] 

At the social level, we find identification in children. They 
identify themselves with their animal pets and playmates. 
An indifference shown to their pets is felt by them as indif- 


ference to themselves. An appreciation of their friends is 
heir own good selves. Weak children 


felt as a recognition of t : 
watch with great delight the play of their playmates and even 
goad them on to play or fight while they themselves simply 


stand and watch—feeling as if they- themselves are taking 
part in the activity. Children boast .of their parents and there- 
by feel as if they themselves are superior to other children. 
Thus they introject into themselves the achievements of 
others. They become the others. The mechanism of identi- 
fication is at work even when children read or listen to stories. 


property; 
‘self’ has shrunk in size, 
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As the story progresses they become the hero, the heroine or 
the villain in turn. Watch the child’s changing facial 
expressions as the story progresses. 

From adult life too we get many examples of identification. 
Parents feel big when their children have achieved some- 
thing. We identify ourselves with our leaders and feel great 
in their greatness. People get over their consciousness of 
deficiencies and sraallness by talking of their great and noble 
ancestors. Here identification is a kind of compensation as 


it is in the case of the weak child who instigates others to 
fight. 


Now identification, whether as a normal mechanism or as 


a compensatory process, plays a great part in social life. To 
begin with childhood, identification probably begins* when 
the infant takes the mother’s breast in its mouth. Mental 
identification is probably another dimension of the biological. 
We thus find that when the mother is hurt or ill-treated the 
child feels hurt or ill-treated. The same 
the case of the father if the child is very 
him. Through this identification the paren 
sions become a matter of pride to the chil 
the child.internalizes the general 
parents. In this way its conscien 
Identification brings about a ‘we f 


thing happens in 
much attached to 
ts’ material posses- 
d too. A little later 
ideas and attitudes of the 
ce or super-ego is formed. 
eeling’ in the family, in the 
€ or nation. The achieve- 


to be our achievements; we -feel their humili: 
In this way group consciousness, 


group spirit and group loyalt: 
are deepened and strengthened, se DGRA 
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matches or listening to reports from battlefields; a ‘respectable 
man stops to watch a street fight. In the case of objectionable 
activities, objectification provides harmless substitutes. 


Prosection. This means to use an object or a person as a 
screen, so to say, and to throw out or cast on it one’s own 
mental states. In projection one unconsciously attributes 
one’s own qualities, wishes, attitudes, defects or deficiencies 
to others. Ordinarily we think that we respond to the posture, 
facial expressions, gestures, words, etc., as such, of ‘others. 
But this is only partly true. We really interpret these stimuli 
and then react to them. And our own mental states at the 
moment determine our interpretation. We see others as we 
ourselves are; our wishes, needs, emotional stresses, etc., of 
which we are largely unconscious, are attributed to other 
persons. Duryodhana of the Mahabharata could not find any 
good man in the world for he was projecting his own bad 
qualities on to others. Kalidasa’s Dushyanta showed keen 
psychological insight into himself when he said: 


‘Sarvam tat kil matparayanam aho, 
kami svatam pashyati.’ 


ave recognized projection. It has been well 
m reveals the critic’s own self. 

We project our own melancholy on to a house and say, “That 
house has a depressed look.’ When our eyes glide smoothly 
along the contours of a figure we project our experience of 
ease and say, ‘That figure is graceful.’ A child projects her 
feelings of loneliness on to her doll and treats it kindly. A 
young man who is full of admiration for himself thinks that 
others are admiring him and walks and talks on the assump- 
tion that they are doing 50- A person with an uncontrollable 
desire to do a certain thing imagines that others must be doing 
the same and so becomes bold enough to do it himself. Men 
in a crowd project their own impulses on to others and give 
free vent to them believing that others too are doing the 


same. 
Projection is a normal elementary PF 


Literary critics h 
said that a critic’s criticis 


ocess. Sometimes, 
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however, it serves as a defence mechanism. A person who is 
himself stingy, suspicious, mean or over-ambitious is inclined 
to think that others are so. What one is painfully aware of 
in oneself but would not like to recognize, one attributes to 
others. The habit of fault-finding is often a case of projec- 
tion. Persons whose impulses are out of harmony with their 
moral sense but who are not aware of the fact are prone to 
find these impulses in others and criticize them. This attack 
on others is really a defence mechanism. What such persons 
are afraid of within themelves they attribute to others and 
then criticize it; thereby they save themselves from the pain- 
ful recognition of their own defects and the consequent self- 
rebuke. 
` The mechanism of projection throws light on the fault-find- 
ing habit of people, as shown above. It also throws light on 
certain interesting phenomena such as the origin and deve- 
lopment of rumours, the spread of fashions, group prejudices 
and suspicion, and group hostilities. 

Rorschach’s Ink Blot Test, and Murray’s and Symmond’s 


T.A.T. (Thematic Apperception Test) show that perception 
involves projection. 


DISPLACEMENT. There is a proverb in Indian languages that 
a man who is angry with his mother victimizes his wife. This 
is what displacement refers to. An emotion aroused by an 
object or person should be directed to it or to him, but when 
it is directed to another object or person because it could not 
be spent on its natural object it is described as a displaced 
emotion. Children when angry with their parents would very 
much like to beat or bite them, but they are either afraid of 
doing so or are not allowed to do so. They then bite the 
younger brother or sister. If even that is not allowed they 
slap themselves. Self-torture and suicide are cases of dis- 
placed aggression. A clerk’s wife may become a victim if his 
boss in the office had lost his temper. Through displacement 
a discharge of the emotion occurs, Thereby the balance of 
the individual is restored and he is able to maintain his normal 
relationships with persons with whom he has to get along. 
A suppressed emotion would lead to unnatural behaviour. 
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When a victim, a scapegoat, is found for one’s anger, love is 
restored. ‘Through this turning outward of hostility from my 
fellows to those who are not my fellows, I am able to love my 
fellow members more purely and more steadfastly.’* Two per- 
sons who hate each other begin to love each other when they 
find a common enemy. The same is found to be the case in 
international politics. 

Parents would do well to realize the useful role of displace- 
ment, So would governments. Parents must not totally sup- 
press the anger of their children nor governments that of their 
subjects. The emotion must find expression either directly or 
through displacement. Caution, however, is necessary in 
allowing the displacement of the emotion. Leaders and dic- 
tators usually exploit this mechanism and direct the anger of 
their people towards peoples of other countries. Similarly, 


the anger of a majority should not be allowed to be displaced 


to the minorities. 


INHIBITION IN SOCIAL INTERACTION. When 
rk in the presence of one another their 
activity is intensified. It becomes brisk and vigorous. It is 
a matter of everyday observation, and experiments have con- 
firmed the point. This phenomenon is described as social in- 
crement or facilitation. Even at the predominantly biological 
level this phenomenon is observed. Cells multiply at a higher 
rate when they are kept in the same solution. Ants working 
as a co-acting group remove a greater number of pellets each. 
Chickens eat more in the presence of one another. We human 
beings too eat more, talk more, laugh more, work more, etc., 
when we are in a group than when we are alone. 

The concept of social facilitation is contributed by F. H. All- 
port who has. reported some interesting experiments. He set 
his students the following tasks: (a) To write down as many 
disconnected words as occurred to them in three minutes; 
(b) to write down every fourth word that occurred to them in 
three minutes; (c) to write down in five minutes arguments 
to disprove certain statements; (d) to mark all the vowels ` 
from a passage, and (e) to multiply two digit numbers by two 
digit numbers. Allport instructed his students not to com- 


FACILITATION AND 
two or more persons WO: 
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pete; thereby he sought to keep out the factor of rivalry. The 
students who carried out these tasks in each other’s presence 
(i.e. as members of a co-acting group) showed better results 
than those who worked alone. They wrote a larger number 
of words, made a larger number of multiplications, cancelled 
more vowels, and so forth. Thus in a co-acting group, activity 
is speeded up and output is greater. Allport explains this 


Presence of others and 
scharged over the path- 
ways which are already open at that time. This intensifies 
and reinforces the activity. The awareness that others are 
working also plays a part. It makes the individual work 
rapidly from the start. This makes the individuals work 
harder in order to compensate for the distraction, Dashiell’s 
experiments (1930) have shown that a co-acting situation 


Newcomb has therefore re- 
ve concept of facilitation is 
mb a new set of norms arise 
by the individuals. Members 


Though, in a co-acting group, 


i activity is speeded up and 
the output is more, the quality of 2 È p 


work generally suffers. This 
ental processes are inhibited. 


confirmed this. 
duced more argu 
better arguments, 
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practice. How many students should form a class? The 
answer is that, for intellectual work, the size of a cleseehoula 
be small. For appreciation of poetry (emotional activity) the 
larger the class, the better. Then again, students of average 
calibre should be seated in the centre so that they may be 
stimulated by seeing others working. 

In a co-acting group, slow individuals speed up while the 
faster individuals slow down. This is described as the level- 
ling effect or ‘moving towards a group norm’. This is seen 
in respect of work as well as opinions and judgments of the 
co-judging individuals. Suppose a few individuals are asked. 
when alone, to judge the weight of a thing. Their dena 
may differ to a marked degree. But ask each one to ‘judge 
in the presence of others, keeping his own judgment to him- 
self, and, as Allport found, the very fact that the individuals 
judge in the presence of one another reduces the divergence 


between their judgments. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND 
GROUPS 


AN is a societary animal like the ant and the 

bee. Observation of animals shows that though in- 
dividuals of a species may happen to come together, 
in the first instance, on account of water or air 
currents or because a supply of food in a certain 
area draws them there, they do not separate afterwards. ‘There 
seems to be a positive social inertia and tolerance for each 
other’s presence.’ Gregarious animals possess the ability and 
the urge to communicate and also a readiness to. help each 
other. This urge towards group life possibly has a biological 
significance. W. C. Allee tells us that when cold-blooded 
animals live in a group they are not easily affected by tem- 
perature changes and are harder to kill. Spermatozoa, when 
present in great numbers, retain their fertilizing ability longer. 
Protozoa living together exhibit a higher rate of division. 


Finally, group living has a favourable effect on the breathing 
and eating of animals.1 


Man too has always lived as 
in family, clan, tribe, community, ete, 


Groups AnD THEIR Kinps, The great Human Society comprises 


Sroups. This fact is of great 
se the thoughts, attitudes and 
the light of the structure and fu Bp aeroad, agli in 
neti i 
they are members. As a me $i: eh iu 


ari mber of different ups man 
plays different roles and the manner of his rE too is 
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, can speak of a 
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different. In the family he behaves informally but as a mem- 
ber of a committee, audience or parliament he behaves with 
dignity. Again, as a member of a group he is subjected to 
group-pressures or social controls and the nature of the social 
pressure differs in different kinds of groups. In the family 
and rural community, for example, the individual's actions, 
outlook and habits are controlled directly, immediately and 
informally by parents, elders and members of a grampanch- 
āyata. As a citizen of a State, Church or a trade union, on 
the other hand, he is controlled by clearly formulated laws and 
regulations. As a member of the ‘public’, again, his opinions 
and attitudes are influenced by propaganda emanating from 


distant sources. 


A Psycuonocica, Group. A mere collection of individuals 
cannot be regarded as a group from the psychological point 
of view. A psychological group cannot be defined in terms of 
physical proximity alone. A number of children in a room, 
each playing with his own toy and unmindful of the other 
children, are not to be considered a psychological group. Nor 
do travellers in a carriage each reading his own paper con- 
stitute a group frorh the psychological point of view. But 
suppose the children or fellow travellers become aware of each 
other’s presence and certain relationships arise. Then we 
psychological group. In this sense, a group is 
segregated body of individuals who feel that 
r, who have a ‘consciousness of kind’ and 
determined by that feeling. For example, 
protect each other and feel offended 
over an insult to one among them we recognize that they are 
a group by themselves. This subjective factor is the real 
criterion of a group. Objective criteria are sometimes pro- 
posed, e.g. physical proximity, similarity of occupation, simi- 
larity of income or of status. But physical proximity only 
favours group formation and cannot be regarded as its cri- 
terion. For, members of a religious sect or caste or political 
party do not always live in the same geographical area but 
their feeling that they belong to one group does make them a 
group. The same may be said regarding similarity of occupa 


a more or less 
they belong togethe: 
whose behaviour is 
when individuals try to 
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tion, income or status. These may serve as bases for classifica- 
tion of people but we must remember that a class is not the 
same as a psychological group. It is only when individuals 
of the same occupation, similar income, etc., feel interested in 
one another and become class-conscious that they really can 
be said to belong to one group. Like physical proximity, 
similarity of occupation or income is at best a contributory 
condition. It is not absolutely essential. Individuals of the 
same occupation or income do not necessarily form a psycho- 
logical group; nor do differences in occupation or income stand 
in the way of group formation. 

The consciousness of belonging together finds expression 
through the word we. People who say: We Brahmins, we 
Jains, we workers, we capitalists, etc., are members of a psy- 
chological group. The word We indicates a consciousness of 
kind, community of outlook and norms, a feeling of solidarity 
and a readiness to help each other. 


Kips or Groups. If we consider the origin of human 
groups, they fall into two classes: natural and artificial. They 
may also be classed as accidental and purposive. If we con- 
sider the kind of gratification and amount of gratification they 
provide to their members, groups fall into the following two 
classes: Totally inclusive and partially inclusive. We may 
also consider the relationships between members. In that 
case we have to distinguish between primary and secondary 
groups. Some groups, again, are more or less permanent while 
others are temporary. From the point of view of the status 
of outsiders, groups are either open, closed or partly open. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that these schemes of 
classifications are not exclusive. A given group may find a 
place in several schemes of classification. The family, for 
example, is a group which is natural, partially inclusive and 
primary. 

Groups which have come into existence on account of bio- 
logical needs of individuals and without consciousness of the 
purposes they serve are classed as natural. The family, com- 
munity, age groups, etc., are examples of natural groups. The 


various associations and organizations people form for pur- 
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poses of recreation, commerce, spread of education, etc., are 
examples of artificial groups. 

McDougall has classified groups into accidental and purpo- 
sive. Groups of persons in railway compartments or on board 
the ships are psychological groups of an accidental nature; 
they are psychological because they soon develop a mentality 
of their own. Passengers in a railway carriage resist a passen- 
ger who tries to enter their carriage; and on long journeys 
they miss, for sometime, a passenger who has got down. 

Purposive groups are those which have a definite purpose 
behind their formation. McDougall recognises natural and 
artificial groups as a subdivision under this head. 

Groups which engage all the interests of their members are 
totally inclusive groups. Those groups to which the individual 
cannot be exclusively devoted are partially inclusive. It is 
not the amount of time devoted by an individual to his group 
that matters; the extent to which he feels identified with the 
group is important. From this point of view, the rural com- 
munity is an inclusive group; for, the villager lives all the 
aspects of his life among the village population. Family is a 
partially inclusive group; for a man generally has many in- 
terests and loyalties beyond his family. 

If the pattern of relationship of members continues for a 
long period it is a relatively permanent group. The family, 
the rural community, the church, the nation, etc., are rela- 
tively permanent groups. On the other hand, crowds and 
groups ina railway compartment, ete., are temporary. 

CTING GROUPS. When a number of in- 
ds the same end but each separately, 


they constitute a co-acting group.” If, on the other hand, 
individuals are working for a common end and hence adjust 
their efforts it is an interacting group. Labourers in a factory 

their work individually represent a 


department who carry on l 
co-acting group. Discussion groups, parliaments, play groups, 


ete., on the other hand, are interacting groups. 


. CO-ACTING AND INTERA 
dividuals are acting towar! 


Open AND Crosep GROUPS. Alverdes has pointed out that 
some groups easily accept new members. They are, there- 
fore, open groups. Some groups do not accept newcomers so 


8 
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easily. Masonic bodies, secret societies, and those religious 
communities which do not admit members of other faiths by 
conversion belong to this category and are described as closed 
groups. It must be noted, however, that every organized 
group is to some extent closed. 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY Groups. From the point of view of 
the relationships between members of groups C. H. Cooley has 
distinguished primary from secondary groups. In primary 
groups, members are in direct, face-to-face relation. The rural 
community, the family, the age group, etc., are primary groups. 
The members of primary groups are intimate with one another 
and exhibit an attitude of cooperation. They are emotionally 
attached to one another. In the secondary groups on the 
other hand members are not in direct contact. Their influence 
on one another is indirect and operates through various 
agencies of communication. Political parties, trade unions, 
nations, etc., are examples of secondary groups. In such 
groups emotional bonds are either absent or weak in com- 
parison with those that obtain in primary groups. Another 


characteristic of primary groups is that the 


y get organized in 
the natural course of things. Theirs is an informal organiza- 


tion. The habits, feelings, sympathies and idiosyncrasies of 
these groups are often determined by the personal peculiari- 
ties of individual leaders and prominent members. The or- 
ganization of secondary groups is deliberate. In a family, work 
and responsibilities are shared and hierarchy of status is ac- 
cepted not by common deliberation but quite naturally. Not 
so in the case of, say, a trade union, where the office-bearers 
and the hierarchy decide according to a formally drawn up 
constitution. 
Primary groups are psychologically very powerful, 

in them that the socialization of the individual Occurs and 
his character and personality are moulded, The family, the 


community, the age groups, ete., are the training ground of the 
individual. The foundation i 


ness to adjust, his self-view, 
laid in the primary groups, 
place of social ideals. The see 


It is 
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in them. Members of primary groups have confidence in one 
another and also share the conviction that essentially they are 
all equal. This makes for maximum cooperation among them. 
The relationships being intimate and informal the behaviour 
of members is most effectively and directly controlled. The 
important psychological needs render a formal control in the 
form of laws and regulations unnecessary. 


Orcanization. Social life tends to become organized. The 
fact that individuals have common needs and interests account 
for the phenomenon of organization. Organization sometimes 
takes place naturally and unconsciously, sometimes it is con- 
sciously aimed at. Accordingly, we have organization pat- 
terns like the family and community on the one hand and the 
Church, the State, associations, clubs, etc., on the other. These 
various patterns of organization perform the function of serv- 
ing the fundamental societal needs connected with food, pro- 
creation, education of the young, protection of the individual 
and the group, communication, recreation, religion, care of 
the needy, etc. 

As said above, organization emerges when needs and in- 
terests happen to be common. It also arises on account of the 
fact that the needs of individuals are interlocked. Thus col- 
lective purposes bind men together. To illustrate. social life 
has become organized around the common need for food and 
shelter and the collective need for the maintenance of society 
itself, It is not necessary, of course, that members be con- 
scious of the purposes which are being served by the or- 
their social life. The members may or may 
Whatever the purpose may be, it 
makes the members adjust their behaviour so that they are 
able to realize it. It also leads to a division of labour. In 
this process, certain relationships among the members are 
established and are implicitly or explicitly recognized by all 
concerned. In this way social life becomes organized. 

Sometimes individuals organize themselves because they 
find that their interests coincide. In this way pilgrims organize 
themselves, chambers of commerce and consumers’ societies 
are founded, workers’ unions are set up, and so forth. Mem 


ganization of 
not be conscious of them. 
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bers of these organizations have their individual interests but 
realize that in order to achieve them collective action is 
necessary. At times common sentiments and social idealism 
bring people together into an organization. For example, 
educationists form themselves into a society, and social wel- 
fare bodies come into existence. 

In organized groups some members may plan out things and 
determine policies while others may execute them. In small 
groups all may participate in the work of planning and policy- 
making, if they are all equally competent. In large groups, 
however, that work is (or should be) done by the best quali- 
fied. Leadership is an advantage. 

Organization has a number of advantages, Maximum 
advantage can be taken of the special aptitudes and know- 
ledge which members have and work can be most fruitfully 
divided. Duplication is avoided. There is no waste and diverse 
efforts are fitted into one plan. A team spirit also emerges 
which enables some individuals to work better than when 
required to work singly. 


INSTITUTIONAL ASPECT OF ORGANIZATION. 
have had a continuous existence have 
is to be preserved and kept a 
must be discharged. These, 
collection and production 


Societies which 
realized that if society 
going concern certain functions 
called societal functions, include: 
of food; procreation which will 
society; education of the offspring 
may be passed on to them 
endered fit for cooperative 
xperience; maintenance of 
d property; care of the help- 
The consciousness of these 
e fact that social life gets 
ndividuals are then required 
and do certain things which 


own as social institutions, of 
training at home and formal educa- 
its formalized aspect, government, 
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public works, etc., are examples. It is the characteristic of 
the institutional pattern of life that it involves regimentation 
of behaviour. Individual freedom is curtailed in order that 
societal needs may be fulfilled. It is also a characteristic of 
institutionalized social life that relationships among the mem- 
bers become standardized on account of the roles they are 
expected to play in order that they may contribute to the 
long-term welfare of the society. Members of a stable society 
do not question why they should behave as they do. They 
seem to take it for granted that they should behave so. Mem- 
bers of a family, school or church, for example, take their 
respective roles for granted; they behave in a certain way and 
do certain things. 

Yet another feature of institutionalized social life is that 
members are unconsciously as well as deliberately trained for 
their respective roles according to their age, sex, hereditary 
status, etc. The training is not always in the form of formal 
teaching. It is often through participation in the life of the 
group. For example, in the family children observe and parti- 
cipate in all the activities and rites connected with birth, 
puberty, marriage, death, etc., and thus get the training in 
the family pattern of life. In schools and colleges students 
participate in the various activities which together constitute 


their school and college life. 


CONDITIONS OF ORGANIZATION AND Unity. Some groups are 
less organized while others are highly organized. The army, 
the hospital, the fire brigade, the Life Insurance Corporation 
are examples of very highly organized groups. The test of 
a high degree of organization is that the relationships between 
members are fixed, standardized and accepted by all con- 
cerned. In his Group Mind, McDougall has pointed out the 
conditions necessary for a high degree of organization. They 


are: 

1. The formal or material continuity of the group. Old 
members may go and new ones may take their place but the 
relationships between the members must remain standardized. 
Such a group is said to be formally continuous. When, on 


the other hand, the same members continue throughout, it is 
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a case of material continuity. Discussion groups and private 
clubs which last as long as the same people continue to as- 
semble together are examples of materially continuous groups. 
On the other hand, colleges and parliaments have a formal 
continuity; for their membership changes and yet their form 
and function remain unchanged. 

2. The members must have a clear idea of the purpose of 
their association. It is also essential that they know their 
respective roles or functions, abilities and responsibilities, A 
group in which members have no idea of its functions or have 
mistaken notions about their own abilities is not likely to be 
a closely knit and highly organized group. 

3. Interaction between one group and another also helps. It 
makes self-knowledge easier. Members know clearly what 
they stand for and develop a sentiment for the group. We find 
this when a nation is at war with another nation. 

4. The group must have traditions, They check the ten- 


haviour. It is also essential 
purposes should be clearly 
understands the what and 
Among other things nece 
group we may mention 
group-conscious. The m 
longing to that group. Th 
for it. Group pride makes for a feelin 
gives birth to loyalty which is the 
individuals together. It 
willingness te sacrifice for 


ence between one’s own group and those of others is yet 
another favourable condition. It strengthens the we-feeling. 
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The feeling of unity is strengthened still more if there is 
rivalry or enmity between two groups; for, the latter heightens 
group-consciousness and calls group loyalty into action. The 
presence of rivals also provides an opportunity to displace 
whatever unsocial emotions there may be within the group. 
Through hating their enemy, members of a group are able to 
love each other better. 

Leadership must also be recognized as a factor. Leadership 
gives a common direction to the energy of members of a group 
and is helpful in composing internal differences. 


RURAL COMMUNITY AS PRIMARY Group. In social phychological 
literature the term community denotes a group which has 
arisen naturally. It differs from consciously, deliberately and 
formally set up groups; from associations for example. A 
community is a small, face-to-face group living in a contiguous 


geographical area and functioning together in the chief con- 
cerns of life such as making a livelihood, protection of life 
and care of the 


and privileges, education, recreation, religion, 
needy. The community functions as one unit. In a com- 
munity, the individual member lives his life wholly within it. 
All his social relationships are within it. The communal 
pattern of life provides for the gratification of his biological 
as well as his psychological needs. For example, the members 
of a rural community do not generally go outside for matri- 
monial alliances. Their friends are from among the com- 
munity group. In short, a community is a totally inclusive 


group. 
Psychologically, 
group attitudes an 
and private interests. 
which have not as yet 


the members’ behaviour is controlled by 
d sentiments rather than by their personal 
In those of our villages, for example, 
been affected by contact with the in- 


dustrial life of the cities, we find the community pattern of 
have come into existence 


life. These rural communities 

naturally and not through an act of social contract. “They 
have an organized life of their own put the organization is 
not a result of deliberate, conscious planning. What holds 
people of a community together is ties of blood and occupa- 
tional interdependence. The members of a rural community 
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are in direct and intimate contact with one another. This 
results in the formation of emotional attachments. The 
members of a rural community exhibit a feeling of solidarity 
which they reveal whenever they suspect any outsider of 
trying to disturb their life or relationships. The intimacy and 
sentiment characteristic of a rural community are excellently 
illustrated by the following facts: the humble but aged cobbler 
is still an ‘uncle’ and his wife is still an ‘aunt’ to the young 
son of the wealthiest farmer or moneylender of the village; 
irrespective of occupational differences, members of a rural 
community help each other; when there is a wedding in any 
family, all the members of the community contribute their 
services; marriage alliances are confincd within the panch- 
kroshi (a radius of about ten miles). 

The members of a community take both a kindly and a 
critical interest in each other’s doings. They directly and 
informally and immediately express their approval and dis- 
approval. The community therefore exerts a very powerful 
social control. Members dare not do anything which goes 
against the conventions, customs and mores of the community. 
If anyone dares do it he may be boycotted, starved or even 
physically tortured. 

These characteristics of community life have led writers 
to compare a community to an organism. Some have ex- 
tended this metaphor and said that individuals in a com- 
munity are like the cells of an organism; that the community, 
like an organism, adapts itself to its changing environment; 
and, finally, that the problems of the community are all in- 
terrelated even as the functions of a body are. 
point out, however, that this analogy should not be over- 
worked. The cells of a body are in physical cont: 
the members of a community. Secondly, 
do not show initiative whereas the memb 
do show some initiative. Thirdly, 
may be conflicting sub-groups and, i 


We must 


act; not so 
the cells of a body 


hrough the suppres ion of 
certain individuals. iA 


We may sum up this descrip’ 


V tion of a rural community by 
saying that it is a primary gro 


up, relatively permanent, and 
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inclusive of all the interests and relationships of its members. 
It is also a closed group. in the sense that outsiders are not 
tolerated if they disturb the existing pattern of life. Out- 
siders are allowed entry either as slaves or as guests. Dr. 
Boodin has described communities as the true moral units of 
civilization on account of the fact that within them the in- 
dividual’s behaviour is mostly directly controlled, his senti- 
ments formed, and the attitude of conformity to group norms 
built up. 

The community, however, is fast disappearing and losing its 
functions. This is because of greater communication with 
neighbouring areas. Man’s range of movement has increased. 
New values are occupying his mind. There is also centraliza- 
tion of business and industry. These economic and political 
factors have conspired to convert society to a different pattern 
of life. Individuals now form associations of different kinds 
because people have a variety of interests all of which cannot 


be gratified in the community type of life. 


Tonnies distinguishes an association from a 
community thus: Communities are naturally formed groups 
while associations are more oF less deliberately formed and, 
secondly, they serve specific purposes and particular ends. An 
an interest-conscious group and, as such, its 
ly adopt certain means to serve those in- 
rules and regulations. The behaviour of 
tion is formal; they are conscious of 

There may, therefore, be rivalries. 
In other words, the relationship is 
than informal and cordial. Con- 
attitudes and sentiments 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


association is 
members conscious 
terests. There are 
the members of an associa 
claims and counter-claims. 
bargaining, compromises. 
more contractual in nature 


siderations of interests rather than me 
characterize the behaviour of the members of an association. 


Maclver expresses the difference between aà community and 
an association by saying that an association is less inclusive 
of the relationships whereas a community is all-inclusive. In 
the course of social evolution man’s interests become diverse 
and, as a result, the community pattern of life tends to give 
rise to an associational pattern of life. 


Crasses. We all know of the existence of different classes in 
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every society. There are the rich, the middle-class and the 
poor. There are also classes on the basis of occupations. 
Psychologically, a social class means a group whose members 
regard each other as equals but regard others either a 
superiors or inferiors. We can define classes in terms o: 
objective as well as subjective criteria. Economic status and 
similarity of occupation are objective criteria, while the feel- 
ing and consciousness of belonging to a separate class is a 
subjective criterion. Another criterion for defining a class is 
the existence of a common set of values among its members. 

If we apply these criteria to our country and ask: Are 
there classes at present in India or not? The answer is both 
Yes and No. It depends on the criteria used. Thus there are 
rich, middle-class and poor people in India. They are also 
conscious that they are so. But we also find that, unlike in 
the past, all people are now adopting more or less the same 
set of values. To illustrate: Formerly, Brahmins valued know- 
ledge rather than money, but now we find that they not only 
value money but even compete for it with other classes while 
other classes now value knowledge as much as the Brahmins 
did. Occupationally too, class distinctions are disappearing. 
Anyone can now take to any occupation. It is interesting, 
however, to note that class-consciousness is still present, and, 
as a result, we witness a most amusing phenomenon, namely, 
conferences of Brahmins resolving that, in order to maintain 
their “Brahminhood’, they must not hesitate to take to any 
profession, even that of a shoe-maker or a milk-man. 


other or by the 
prohibition of inter-caste marriages. The restriction on inter- 


dining may have been partly due to i 
ness. Members of a 


ld naturally keep scavengers and the 
non-vegetarian tanners at a distance. That considerations of 
cleanliness matter is confirmed by two f. 
of India do not mind shari 
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even the educated Indians of the higher castes who accept the 
principle of social equality will eat with a member of a lower 
caste in a club or a college mess but will shrink from co- 
dining in the house of the latter if the general look of his 
household gives an impression of uncleanliness. 

In India, originally, colour (varna), race and occupation 
were the basis of class distinctions. The original dark-com- 
plexioned tribes of India, the Dravidians, the yellow-skinned 
Mongols from Tibet, the Aryans, the Greeks and the Persians 
who invaded and settled in our country constituted distinct 
They lived side by side as components of a complex 
Each group had its own culture. The occupational 
differences between them provided a basis for caste distinc- 
tions. In course of time, however, on account of cultural 
differences between the coloured groups and occupational 
differences within themselves, a sort of rigid exclusion and 
social distance appeared between the classes.* The culturally 
and occupationally different groups were reluctant to inter- 
marry. During comparatively recent centuries more sub- 
castes have appeared. ‘Bajaj’ became a sub-caste among 
Khatris and ‘Gandhi’ became a sub-caste among Khatris and 
Banias. The Karhādā Brahmins are a sub-caste formed merely 
on the basis of geographical territory. 

The phenomenon of caste is not peculiar to India. It isa 


world-wide phenomenon. If restrictions on co-dining and 
inter-marriage are the distinctive characteristics of castes, 
too. The Saiyeds, Moguls, 


there are castes amongst Muslims : 
Pathans and Sheikhs are proud of their own groups and are 
generally unwilling to marry into other groups. There are 
also ‘kamins’, i.e. the ‘low-born’ among them who cannot 
Ly ere A 3 
acquire and claim ownership of land. 
tries too where colour bar 


There are castes in western coun 3 
obtains. In South America where Negroes first went as in- 


déntured servants” but later on were made slaves by law, the 


classes. 
society. 


* We must remember, however that this ‘exclusion’ is a functional one 
and not based upon hatred or prejudice. That it eon why the 
Indian caste system remained free from tensions tor centuries. 

* Persons who were obliged to work a certain number of years to 


pay off a debt or fine. 
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caste system has developed. The Negroes cannot marry the 
Whites, cannot have intimate social contacts, are made 
to feel inferior, and are given very few rights and opportuni- 
ties.* And the American caste system is sought to be justified 
through the ‘theory’ that Negroes as a race are innately in- 
ferior and, therefore, incapable of higher cultural achievement, 
and that the mixture of Negro and White bloods would destroy 
the White man’s civilization and social life. 

Now the Indian caste system in so far as it was grounded 
in cultural and occupational group differences and in so far 
as it was a reflection of an economico-cultural organization 
was not in itself bad. It provided for division of labour. 
Moreover each group had opportunities to develop the best 
in it. Among themselves, the castes tolerated, trusted and 
appreciated one another. Every caste had its own rules, res - 
trictions, customs and religious beliefs and was proud of itself. 
From the point of view of inter-group relationship, therefore, 
the caste system allowed the people of India to live as com- 
ponents of a multiple society and free from group tensions. 


Within a society, layers come to be 
arious causes. Conquerors subordi- 
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Several culturally and occupationally distinct groups thus 
existed in the same geographical area and in course of time 
certain occupations came to be viewed and accepted as higher 
and certain others as lower. 

Social evils are likely to creep into a stratified society as 
they did in India. The lowest classes were reduced to a 
state of degradation and denied opportunities over so long a 
period that they could not even imagine a different and better 
life for themselves. G. E. Philips writes: 

‘Most of the outcastes are not troubled by their degrada- 
tion and have no serious belief in the possibility of their rising. 
“We are pariahs; why should I be clean? I am a pariah,” is 
their frank answer. They think of themselves as naturally 
dependent on others. God made them, they think, to lean 
on others.’ 

In a stratified society the superior classes may try to main- 
tain their superiority in various ways. They may prevent 


inter-marriages; try to keep the lower classes economically 
prevent members of their 


ally done by 
the latter from jmitating the 


the lower classes; and prevent 
f ancient India, Manu, for 


higher. The Brahmin legislator o 


example, Jaid down: 
“The abode of a chandala and swapacha must be out of 


town. They must not use entire vessels. Their clothes must 
be the mantles of the dead. Their ornaments must be of 
rusty iron. Let food be given them in potsherds but not by 
the hand of the giver and let them not walk by night in 


cities and towns.’ 

One can understand all this because these persons were 
not clean. But the point is that nothing was done by the 
superior class to educate them and raise their aspirations. 

to retain their distinct- 


Under British rule the Brahmins tried 
han the professions of 


ness by entering the services rather t 
tried to limit the education of 


the lower classes. They also 

the inferior castes. The scriptures were not taught to them; 
their attempts to rise higher were resisted. Vishwamitra of 
old symbolizes the aspirations of an inferior class to rise higher 
and the device of sending Menaka to disturb his penance ani 
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Vashishtha’s reluctance to accept him as a Brahmarishi 
symbolize the attitude of the higher class to the lower. Even 
today a girl of another community who aspires to marry, or 
marries a Brahmin boy is not quite welcome and a Harijan 
girl who imitates an aristocratic lady is looked upon with a 
feeling of scornful amusement. Another interesting example 
may be mentioned. In the days of the Peshwas the Kayasthas 
agitated against remarriage of Kayastha widows because 
Brahmins disallowed it for widows of their caste. 

From the point of view of relationships among its own 
sub-groups a stratified society has nothing against it. Some 
writers have pointed out that in a stratified society there is. 
no individualism and no competition. Every individual knows 
the finality of his social status and there is no cause for 
pretence and ostentation." 

From the point of view of the full development of. per- 
sonality, however, advantages as well as disadvantages have 
been pointed out. On the advantage side, some writers have 
maintained that a society where the individual’s status is 
immobile, rigidly fixed and final, there is no competition and 
hence no sense of insecurity. Also there is no snobbery. 
There is also better cohesion within each group. On the 
disadvantage side the following things have been mentioned. 
Members of one class do not have opportunities to share the 
life of other classes. As a consequence they are exposed to 
a‘ limited variety of stimuli and do not get opportunities to 
exercise all their capacities. Secondly, the superior-inferior 
distinction requires the inferior classes to hide their real 
emotions and feelings. As E. A. Ross has said, there is un- 
equal development of personality both in the superiors and 


inferiors. The superiors tend to regard the inferiors as means 
rather than as persons or ends. 


Group DIsorRGANIZATION. When membership tends to be 
heterogeneous, when, that is to say, different individuals are 
motivated by different needs and purposes; when tastes differ. 
when emphasis begins to fall on personal freedom and in- 
dividual rights; or when there is mutual distrust, the group 
faces disorganization. The stability of social life is disturbed- 
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The relationships between the individuals do not remain what 
they were. The old standardized relationships disappear and 
the individuals become maladjusted to one another. ‘ 
When these things happen on such a large scale that the 
group is no longer able to perform its accepted tasks, they 
represent the disorganization of the group. When this happens 
to an entire society it is described as social disorganization. 
Sometimes it is referred to as social pathology.* Such a state 
of affairs arises when, say, technological changes occur; the 
economic pattern of society changes as a consequence; the 
social institutions too are affected; and a large numbers of in- 
dividuals do not or cannot play the roles which they are 
traditionally expected to play according to age, sex, vocation 
and other social positions. 
Mass Socrery. In the community type of organization mem- 
bers are bound to one another by ties of blood, territory or 
occupation, have a greater sense of social responsibility and 
greater group-consciousness- But, in the course of civiliza- 
tion, artificial and voluntary groups also have come into 
existence which are organized around new kinds of needs. 
For example, men form clubs in order to have a type of 
enjoyment which they do not get elsewhere. Labourers form 
unions in order to guard their interests; artists form art- 


circles; scientists have their ‘societies’, and so forth. 
ber of several groups at the 


Modern man is generally a mem? i e 
same time. His is therefore a ‘multiple group-consciousness , 
to use McDougall’s expression. 3 4 

The Industrial Revolution has been mainly responsible for 

ture. Persons have 


the disorganization of the old social structur , 
to migrate from villages to industrial towns in search of jobs. 
Members of one and the same family have to live in different 


towns. Hence neighbourhood has declined, the joint family 
and there is a Jessening of socia- 


system is fast disappearing ee ee 
bility. Then again, in industrialized society, men with differ- 
* But Neum inted out that this may happen on account 
ie heat a moat HC change and may not necessarily constitute 
a diseased condition. The term social patholosy therefore is not very 
appropriate according to him 
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ent abilities and skills are needed and hence there is a 
specialized division of labour. Different members of the same 
family and the same neighbourhood now equip themselves 
for different types of work and the old hereditary occupational 
groups are disappearing. New occupational groups are being 
created. Further, under a system of private capitalism (as 
distinguished from state-capitalism), the capitalists’ and wage- 
earners’ interests clash and to safeguard them trade unions 
and labour unions are formed. Also, life has become complex 
and we require the services of so large a number of people 
that it is becoming necessary for the state to assume greater 
and greater control over the mutual relationships between in- 
dividuals. Thus society is fast moving from the community 
pattern of life towards a mass society as Kimball Young puts 
it.7 We are becoming, more and more members of associa- 
tions, public and world organizations. 

Psychologically, this change is important. The socialization 
of the individual used to be more complete under the old sys- 
tem where family-life was more enduring. Now it is not so. 
The individual is not (perhaps cannot be) brought up for any 
definite role; for his future vocational status is uncertain. 
Further, modern man lives more in an atmosphere of for- 
mality than in one of intimacy. In the midst of crowded 
cities he feels emotionally lonely. In primary groups like 
the family and community members take interest in one an- 


other. In a mass society on the other hand one does not 
have many individuals whom to live for. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


SOCIALIZATION OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


N a sense, our humanity, the qualities of behaviour which 
ired by us. What distin- 


distinguish us from animals, is acqui 
guishes us from our animal cousins is not merely our physical 
Normally, man 


form but also the qualities of our behaviour. 
develops self-consciousness, communicates with his fellow 


men, organizes and restrains his impulses and keeps his be- 
haviour in conformity with the norms of his social group. 
These aspects of his behaviour are the product of his social 


intercourse. Without the example of others, without con- 
the consequent control by 


tacts with others and without 
others, the human infant would not acquire real humanity. 
He would not develop speech nor would his behaviour as an 
adult exhibit that organization of impulses and postponement 
of desires which distinguish man from animals. 
The cases of Amala and Kamala, two Indian wolf-girls, 
support this statement. When they were recovered from 
their jungle abode, they showed a lack of human sensitivity, 
tastes, gait and speech. Some writers consider that the re- 
quirements of strict scientific observation are not fulfilled in 
the case of Amala and Kamala and that, therefore, it is ‘weak 
material’. But there are cases of human infants who, though 
brought up by human beings, grew in a state of social isola- 
tion. The case is recorded of two illegitimate female children, 
Anna and Isabella, who were jsolated from birth and were 
friendly attention 


brought up in solitary rooms without any frie! 
and instruction! When these children were discovered they 


had not developed the characteristically human behaviour. It 

was when they were sent to foster homes and schools that 

they improved in the direction of the human pattern of be- 

haviour. Cases may also be considered of human adults who, 

for some reason, lack participation in social life. They con- 
9 129 
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firm the view that man is indebted to society for his humanity. 
Adults who are cut off from social contacts lose many of their 
human qualities. A marked degree of isolation at any stage 
of life leads to the disappearance of organized behaviour. In 
1821, eighty convicts in New York were sentenced to solitary 
imprisonment. At the end of one year five died, one com- 
mitted suicide, one went mad and the rest became extremely 
melancholy. In England the rate of insanity among solitary 
prisoners went up ten times. Solitary prisoners cease to be 
responsive to social opinion. They become eccentric. Many 
of them become indifferent to their release. Shepherds who 
have to spend long periods in solitude tend to lose their 
sociability and fluency of speech. Voluntary recluses too tend 
to show similar characteristics. 

Mental isolation from a very early period of life has even 
more disastrous consequences. It arrests the process of be- 
coming human. The same is true of isolation caused by lack 
of participation in any one culture. We need only observe the 
behaviour of ‘chronic migrants’, ‘marginal men’ or the awaras, 


and cast a glance at our beggar brethren who live on an animal 
existence. 


Tue Socratizinc Process. Every culture or sub-culture has 


its conventional ways of gratifying biological needs, of meet- 
ing common situations of life, of behaving with fellowmen, 
of communicating with others (through gestures and speech), 
and, finally, of expressing emotions. Now it is obvious that 
unless the individual conforms to the conventions of his 
society he will not be able to play an effective part in the life 
of his group. Cooperation would be difficult. Such an in- 
dividual would not be able to earn a real membership of his 
society. If he has already earned it, he is likely to lose it 
if he were violently to depart from the standards of his social 
group. 

The process of adoption by the individual of the conven- 
tional patterns of behaviour is described as his socialization; 
for it occurs on account of his interaction with others and his 
exposure to the culture which operates through them. The 
socialization of the individual really involves a number of 
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processes, all going on simultaneously. The principal ones 
are: the development of a sense of reality and a notion of self, 
the acquisition of language, the learning of useful activities 
and the preparation for various roles in life. 

Socialization or the social determination of the individual’s 
life and behaviour starts right from his birth. Childhood is 
the most important period. During the early years a sense 
of reality is developed, the notion of self is built up, the con- 
ventional language of gestures an 
the motives of behaviour too are socialized in the sense that 
the individual’s likes and dislikes, his preferences and at- 
titudes, are formed under the influence of society and, further, 
in the sense that he is motivated by social expectations. 


d words is picked up and 


ROUPS IN SOCIALIZATION. The family, 
age groups and the school play the most important role in the 
socialization of the individual. In point of time, the home is 
the first and most vital agency. It moralizes the individual. 
It is here that he forms his habits of thought, emotion and 
action. In other words, it is here that the foundation of his 
character is laid. The ‘right’ ways of eating, drinking, speaking 
and expressing emotions etc., are learned in the primary 
groups. The family impresses the group culture on the child 
and prepares him in advance for the variety of situations he 
will have to face as an adult. The family also hands down 
to the child the religious beliefs of the group. Wise parents 
get their child used to postponing of the gratification of his 
demands. ‘Not today but tomorrow’, is what they tell him. 
The child’s general attitudes also are educated in the family. 
For example, his first attitude, namely, ‘What is yours is 
really mine’, is soon replaced by ‘What is mine is also yours’ 
The child is also made to learn self-reliance. It is in the family, 
again, that the child is taught to behave differentially towards 
equals, superiors and inferiors and to behave differently on 
different occasions. Finally, the child receives the training 
necessary for the playing of a variety of roles. 

The age group too is very important. It serves as ‘a social 
mirror’. In the age group one hears direct and very frank 
criticisms of one’s behaviour. This exposure to criticism is 


Tur Rote or Primary G 
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necessary for learning the socially approved ways “of beha- 
viour. Mixing with the age group is important for yet another 
reason. It gives an opportunity for building an adequate 
notion of oneself. In cases of extreme isolation from age 
mates, serious abnormalities may develop. The case histories 
of many persons suffering from ideas of grandeur or persecu- 
tion have shown that they were too much attached to admiring 
parents and had spent their time in childhood in reading and 
studying rather than with their age mates. Contact with 
other children gives a child excellent opportunities for dis- 
covering his abilities as well as his limitations and, thereby, 
for building up a stable and balanced view of himself. 

The school normally continues to educate the child in ac- 
cordance with the group culture and is thus the continuation 
of the home. 


Facrors Wuicu Ar SOCIALIZATION. The elementary responses 
of suggestion, imitation and sympathy are involved in sociali- 
zation. Unwitting imitation of adults aided by the process of 
trial, error and ‘social selection makes possible the acquisition 
of conventional gestures, speech and ways of doing things. 
Suggestibility accounts for the adoption of readymade beliefs 
and attitudes. Children lack wide experience and the faculty 
of critical thinking; they are therefore highly suggestible and 
tend to accept the opinions of their seniors and superiors and 
the statements contained in books. Wise parents ‘know this. 
They, therefore, speak confidently to their children as to what 
is good and what is bad. They also create the impression of 
universality as when, for example, they say ‘Look, all good 
children do this.’ They also place in their children’s hands 
books which reflect the culture of their society. In this way 
they speed up their socialization. 

As for primitive sympathy, it enables the individual to 
understand the emotions and motives of others. Children 
unlike adults, are unsophisticated; the barriers of class or 
colour do not exist for them. As yet unspoiled by adult 
example, instruction or indoctrination, children are sensitive 
to the sufferings of others. Through this primitive sympathy 
a kind of identification occurs and the boundaries of the ego 
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are expanded. Further, when a similar emotion is induced, 
similar behaviour also results. Finally, induced emotions be- 
come associated with the situations that aroused them and 
thus do individuals learn to respond to certain types of situa- 
tions in cerain ways. 

In this way a behavioural uniformity is achieved—unifor- 
mity which is so essential to group life. : 


N THrouGH Inrormat Socran Controt. In the 
here the process of trial, error and social 
reward and punishment play an important 
d punishments, however, are unstandard 
lly administered. The gift of a candy 
or a toy, a symbolic pat on the back, a smile etc., serve as 
rewards in the family. Admiration and words of praise serve 
as rewards in the age groups or ‘child society’. On the other 
hand, a slap, a frown, indifference on the part of others and 
withdrawal of affection by parents operate as punishments. 
Groups and neighbourhoods punish the individual through 
physical torture, threats, ridicule, withdrawal of intimacy, as- 
sumption of a formal relationship, etc. Punishment may even 
take the form of expulsion from the group. These informal 
rewards and punishments are very powerful social controls. 

It is natural for elders in a family to desire that children 
quickly learn the proper and responsible ways of behaviour. 
They therefore consciously speed up the socialization pro- 
cess. They watch their children and make conscious use of 
the. various forms of reward and punishment. Members of 
other primary groups too do the same in order to keep the 
individual’s behaviour in line with their code of conduct. 

in controlling the 


Now rewards and punishments succeed 
behaviour of the individual because they play upon the in- 


dividual’s basic psychological needs, €.8- for affection, accept- 
ance and status. He is afraid of rejection. For example, let 
mother lock the child out or threaten to pend) hig Bway 0 
some hostel and he pleads, with tears running down his cheeks: 
‘Please, mother, please do not send me away from you; I 


shall behave better!’ 
In view of this fact we may venture a few remarks on the 


SocIALIzATIO} 
primary groups W: 
selection goes on, 
part. The rewards an 
ized and are informa 
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merits and demerits of different forms of punishment. We 
may straightway say that any form of punishment is undesir- 
able which is likely to frustrate the individual’s basic need 
for emotional security and acceptance and shatter his senti- 
ment of self-regard. That would destroy the very foundation 
of his personality. He must never be made to feel that he 
‘belongs to no one and has no place in his group. From this 
point of view, severe physical punishment and expulsion from 
the group are undesirable. Severe punishment is undesirable 
also because children generalize their fear of being punished 
and tend to inhibit their impulses, with the result that they 
develop the ‘yes-but’ style of life. Indeed, it is a sound re- 
commendation that during the first five years the child should 
þe given unconditional affection. Physical punishment, how- 
ever mild in the eyes of the parents, shatters the child’s 
notion of self-importance. Punishment may be permitted, may 
perhaps be even necessary, during the years five and ten; for 
by that time the child has come out of its world of fantasy 
and is capable of understanding the significance of the punish- 
ment. But during the first five years punishment comes as a 
totally unexpected shock, a blow to its self love. This 
‘Narcissistic wound’ may leave a permanent scar. Parents 
must avoid the permanent harm done to the child’s personality 
by their early slaps and blows. A. S. Neill, a teacher of wide 
experience of problem children, has pointed out that punish- 
ments during early years destroy the child’s sense of security 
and are likely to make it a problem child? 

Ridicule is certainly better than physical punishment. It 
acts as a social mirror. But it must be pointed out that it 
should not be carried to excess. Consistent ridicule hurts. 
It may make an assertive individual resistant, may lead to a 


devil-may-care attitude or, in individuals of a softer mould, 
it may create a feeling of inferiority. 


Unwise parents even create a sense of guilt in their children. 
They put on a special expression of being shocked, amazed 
and sorry, or of ‘withdrawal from contamination’ and speak 
in a special tone to reinforce the effect. 

This solemnity on their part makes the child feel that its 
offence is enormous and grave. This is extremely undesirable 


. We have see 
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because the suspicion of an act being morally wrong may 
lead to anxiety. It may also be generalized and this may 
lead to restrictive behaviour rather than to the development 
of an expressive personality. , 

The method of rewards—material, verbal or symbolic—is 
certainly better than punishment. Incentives are better than 
deterrents. Punishment makes for a retreat whereas rewards 
keep the individual’s ego on the forward march. 

. A few words about other possible methods of socialization. 
n that the child learns so much by example. 
better than precept. It is no use 
this or not to do that if the parents’ 
Care must also be taken that, 
not have undesirable models 


And example is always 
advising the child to do 
own behaviour is otherwise. 
outside the home, children do 
before them. Suggestibility to the prestige of real or ima- 
gined numbers may also be exploited with advantage. As 
suggested before, wise parents do create the impression of 
universality. That children are suggestible to even imagined 
numbers is shown by the fact that children sometimes ask 
their parents: ‘Really, does no one do this?’ 

Stories are another useful instrument for socializing the 
child. It is a familiar observation that the child’s face be- 
trays emotions of fear and joy as the narration of a story 
progresses. This is due to the mechanism of identification. 
This mechanism should be exploited as is done in many 
families where children gather around their grandparents to 
hear stories. Through stories good models can be offered to 
children. 

Let us now briefly discuss the principal aspects of the in- 
dividual’s socialization. : 
Sense or Rearrry. In the beginning the child’s thought and 
behaviour are autistic; real conditions are not taken into ac- 
count. Also, immediate gratification of needs is demanded. 
There is no awareness of social citom gnen In SEU 
the child is in the re-social and pre-mo ge. But 
ae asd a year te two after birth the child has to 
give up its fantasies and come to terms with the hard facts 
of life. And this is all to the good; for without a sense of 
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reality, a healthy adjustment to others and to life situations 
would not be possible. At first children are even unaware of 
these hard facts. They are not conscious of the fact that there 
is a social order which governs their lives. To them there is 
no distinction between the imaginary and the real. They seem 
to think that things are what they would like them to be and 
behave as if things were really so. During the first year or 
so the pleasure principle seems to govern the child and its 
behaviour is thoroughly ego-centric. The small child regards 
the world of things and persons for its own pleasure. Other 
individuals are used as instruments rather than as persons. 
But very soon it realizes that mother’s attention cannot be 
monopolized and that other individuals are not merely instru- 
ments of its own pleasure. The child soon learns to put up 
with disappointments and frustrations and to get along with 
others on their terms. The pleasure principle comes to terms 
with the reality principle. Impulses are held in check. Their 
gratification is postponed. Othermindedness is learned, Of 
course, this othermindedness is not pure in the beginning. The 
motive is still self-interest though now a little enlightened. 
It is only later on that a genuine interest in others for their 
own sake develops and the attitude of ‘What is mine is also 
yours’ makes its appearance. As children grow, their needs 
for emotional security, acceptance and approval become con- 
scious, as a result of which they pay heed to what others 
think of them and develop an attitude of submission to social 
expectations. This attitude is the basis of their later con- 
formity to the customs and mores 
laws of their state. 


Indeed, this aspect of the individual’s development is so 
important that some writers have regarded it. as the very 
essence of socialization. For example, Bogardus defines so- 
cialization as ‘ ... the process whereby persons learn to be- 
have dependably together in behalf of human welfare and, 
in so doing, experience social self control, social responsibi- 
lity and balanced personality. E. A. Ross defines it as ‘the 
development of we-feeling in associates and the growth in 
their capacity and will to act together.’ 


of their community and 
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ACQUISITION OF THE LANGUAGE OF ONE’s GROUP. Let us con- 
sider gesture language first. Consciously or unconsciously we 
make a number of gestures which are interpreted by others 
as signifying our needs, emotions and attitudes. In this sense, 
gestures are a subtle language. Indeed, as mentioned earlier, 
the twinkle in our eyes, a subtle change in our facial ene 
ents of our hands and changes in our posture 


sion, the movem 
tudes more faithfully than per- 


convey our thoughts and atti 
haps our carefully chosen words do. 

Some of our gestures are a substitute for speech. For ex- 
ample, we shrug our shoulders instead of saying: I do not 
know.’ Our ladies indicate their feigned disapproval with 
a slight twist of their lips and nose. Some of our gestures 


are a supplement to our speech and so vital a supplement 
indeed that others have to look at us in order to understand 
rtain primitive society people 


what we are saying. In a ce 
say to one another: ‘Let us go in the light and see what the 
man is saying.’ i 

estures is, to a large extent, 


Now the significance of our g 
y r gestures have no in- 


a matter of convention. Many of ou: 
If they had, they should have 


herent meaning of their own. 

had the same meaning all over the world and every society 
should have had the same gesture for expressing the same 
meaning. This, however, is not the case. Many of our ges- 


tures are unintelligible to foreigners. To us ‘thumb down’ 
may mean, ‘Pour some water’, while to the Westerner it may 
mean ‘Overpower your enemy’. The fact that children do 
not at first understand our gestures proves the same point. 
When you place your finger on your lips and stare at a baby, 
meaning thereby: ‘Keep quiet’, he may simply giggle and 
make you fondly remark: ‘See how shameless he is? Our 
becomes meaningful to the baby only 


by it. There is consistency in 

child’s cries of pain, di Jeasure and the accom- 
panying movements. So “14 discovers that its cries and 
movements have a meaning. It then picks up certain items 
from these emotional expression: 
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communication. The cries and movements which succeed in 
arousing responses in others are retained, are made more 
specific by a process of trial and error and brought into con- 
formity with the conventional ones. 

Let us now proceed to consider the acquisition of speech 
proper. 

The babblings and first vocal sounds of an infant have no 
meaning; they are not produced as ‘signs’, But they soon 
acquire a communicative value in the following manner. 
Persons nearby respond to the sounds emitted by the child; 
mother, for example, approaches the baby and attends to 
it. In this way the baby discovers that sounds can stimulate 
others, that they mean something. In course of time the baby 
playfully combines a number of vocal sounds and also tries 
a number of variations. Some of the combinations happen 
to approximate to the words of the conventional language 
and, when that happens, parents encourage the child to re- 
peat them. Thus a small conventional vocabulary is acquir- 
ed. In course of time, these ‘words’ come to be associated 
with specific kinds of objects and situations and thus come 
to be used in their conventional connotation. Then comes the 
construction of sentences. Here unwitting imitation and 
‘latent learning’* play a part. The child observes speech 
movements in others and unwittingly imitates them. So often 
we notice children muttering the sentences uttered by elders. 
In this way speech habits are built up and latent learning 
takes place. Later on, through observant imitation, the child 
acquires many new words and phrases. It observes others 
using these words and phrases in certain situations and goes 


because’ they had, during their childhood 
parents reciting Latin verses. 


cit in it. According to this theory, 
its object and, thus, in knowing the object, it knows itself. 
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on using them without understanding their significance. This 
kind of mere parroting very often proves to be embarrassing. 
Fortunately, however, elders help the child to repeat only 
such words and phrases as are appropriate to the occasion 
concerned. 

We have already pointed out that, besides words, a number 
of other elements determine the meaning of speech, e.g. 
changes in pitch or inflection, tonal quality ` (monotone, etc.) , 
pauses, accent and stress. These elements of speech too have 
acquired their significance on account of usage or convention 
and children pick up these conventions. 


Latent learning and unwitting imitation 
arning of many useful activities. Girls 
learn something of cooking, washing, 
ey also unwittingly imitate parents 
and elders and on account of the process of social selection 
(through approval and disapproval) they learn the right ways 
of doing things. Of the several actions imitated by them, those 
which are considered proper at theip age or for their sex are 
encouraged. If a young girl tries to use lipstick, she is 
scolded, but if she imitates her mother in domestic duties she 


is encouraged: 

Now in regard to this aspect of the child’s development it 
is to be noted that the child has a number of models before 
it, and, indeed, this is as it should be. If the child is en- 

ne as a model, it will not be ade- 


couraged to take mother alo’ : 
quately prepared for life. The child’s models must change 
with age. In a joint family there usually are a number of 
: ts a variety of models 


children of varying ages and the child ge č A 
from whom to learn a number of things. Children in modern 


small-sized families on the other hand are denied this oppor- 
tunity and have to seek their models outside the house. 


LEARNING OF SKILLS. 
account also for the le 
(and boys too) implicitly 
etc., by observation. Th 


Make-BELIEVE AND ROLE LEARNING. Social expectation plays 
an important part in the taking of roles. The individual’s 
training takes place in the light of the roles he or she is 


iet r 
expected to play later on- ATS R AE 


Usually, in ev° fae en 
role is different from that of man. There is a sex-wise division 
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of labour. In many societies woman is considered primarily 
as a domestic creature, her duties being more at home tran 
outside. Is it not significant that even in civilized and ‘pro- 
gressive’ societies, where it is fashionable to speak of the 
equality of the sexes and equality of opportunities for then; 
‘home sciences’ are considered the proper studies for ladies? 
And, indeed, it would be considered funny, at least in our 
country, if a boy were to seek admission to a course in home 
science. Now, in societies where roles are assigned on the 
basis of sex, boys and girls are dressed differently. Boys are 
encouraged to play with boys and are ridiculed if, after a 
certain age, they play with girls or play girls’ games. Boys 
are allowed to be outdoors longer than girls are. The skills 
taught to them are also different. Now, as La Piere and 
Farnsworth* have remarked, since boys are encouraged to 
play outdoor games and form gangs, they develop a team 
spirit and a certain amount of ‘patterning’ of their competitive 
spirit and aggression takes place. They compete in a dignified 
manner. Girls, on the other hand, are trained for indivi- 
dualistic work like knitting and cooking, or for a subservient 
domestic role, say of a wife or (as in Indian homes) a 
daughter-in-law. They therefore do not get many opportuni- 
ties for developing a sporting spirit and learning the technique 
of adjustment on terms of equality. Their competitive spirit 
and aggressive behaviour therefore remain unpatterned. 

This may perhaps explain the fact that it is usually the 
woman who keenly desires that her husband should break 
from the joint family and urges him to set up a separate home. 

As children grow, additional models come before their eyes, 
namely, the heroes and heroines of stories, and histories of 
their family, village or country. They visualize these figures 
and pattern their behaviour on these models. Even here social 
selection is at work in the sense that the narrator depicts a 
certain character as the hero and a certain other as the villain 
of the piece. In narrating the history of the family, parents 
indicate their own admiration for certain actions of their an- 
cestors. That characters in stories do serve as models to the 
child is a fact. On a number of occasions the writer’s 
daughter has interrupted his narration of a story with the 
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question: ‘Was he a good man? Was he a bad man?’ and, if 
the writer adopted a non-committal attitude Eyes th 

man in the story was neither good nor bad, she would eek 
on having a categorical reply, and ask ‘You like him? Say 


definitely.’ 


SocraL CHARACTER OF THE INDIVDUALĽ’S SELF. In the course of 
and on account of his interaction with others the ‘self’ of the 
child is formed. Two things happen. (1) The child begin: 
to consider himself as distinct from objects as well as pad 
other persons; (2) He forms an estimate of himself. 

In the beginning, when constructing inwardly a first picture 
of his own self, the infant treats the mother as part of himself. 
He plays with her breast, hair, nose, eyes, etc., as he cine 
with his own limbs. A little later, however, when his mother 
jodically walks away and thus is lost to him he realizes 
elf is a distinct entity. The lines of demar- 
he surface of his own body; for the 
dependently of his own. Moreover, he 


experiences the mass of his organic and other sensations with 
a peculiar warmth and intimacy. The process is also helped 
by the fact that the child observes that others treat him and 
talk to him in special ways. This discovery finds expression 
in words which refer to himself. Ask the child: ‘Who did 
this?’ and though he will point to himself, he will say ‘Suresh 
did it’, Suresh being his own name. A little later, ‘Suresh 
did it’ is replaced by ‘I did it? His reply indicates that he 
has discovered that he is an individual. 

The child also forms an estimate of himself. The content 
of this notion is socially determined in the sense that the 
treatment he gets from others and their estimate of him which 


that treatment implies determines his self-idea. William 
of the self when he wrote: 


James emphasized this social nature 

‘A man’s social me is the recognition which he gets from 
his mates.... Properly speaking, a man has as many social 
selves as there are individuals who recognise him and carry 
an image of him in their minds.’ Implicit in his behaviour 
are his ideas of their ideas about him. C. H. Cooley has rightly 
regarded the individual's view of his own self as the ‘looking- 


per: 
that his embodied s 
cation are drawn at t 


mother’s body moves in 
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glass self’. The individual imagines, or knows for a fact, that 
others think of him in such and such terms and this deter- 
mines his self-view, bearing and behaviour. Cooley has 
pointed out® that our self-esteem, self-confidence and hope, 
are chiefly founded upon opinions (about ourselves) attribut- 
ed to others and they go down in a crash if we find that the 
world is cold and strange. Our reason may tell us that we 
are not worthless; but the awareness that others do not accept 
us shakes our confidence and self-esteem. On the other hand, 
with every act of deference from them, our self becomes in- 
flated like a rubber balloon. 


Socrauization or Motives. Though we human beings, like 
animals, seek the gratification of our organic needs, our man- 
ner of doing so is different from that of animals. This differ- 
ence can be traced to social influences. Also, we do a number 
of things which are very remotely connected with our bio- 
logical needs. The reason is that we live in an organized 
society characterized by definite social institutions. As 
members of a society our biological motivation is modified 


in several ways. Our impulses are eanalized, deflected and 
generalized. New interests also emerge. 


Canauization. We cut channels or build embankments so 
that water may flow in a definite direction. Even so, social 
ethics require us to restrict the exercise of our impulses 
For example, the sex impulse comes to be directed towards 
the opposite sex alone and the number of females one male 
may have is also restricted. Similarly, though acquisitiveness 
is permitted it is allowed in respect of certain kinds of objects 
rather than others. Acquisition is further canalized in the 
sense that stealing, borrowing, or blackmailing is not per- 
mitted. An illustration of canalization of motives is provided 
by the oath taken by a Hindu bridegroom, namely, ‘I shall 


not transgress in respect of my social, economic or sex be- 
haviour.’ 


Dertection. To deflect an impulse means to divert its energy 
into a substitute and apparently unconnected activity. When 
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the substitute activity is one that i i 

commended, it is described as pera e = fie z 
sex urge of a person often finds a sublimated EAE = 
erotic poetry, religious devotion or love of music. A child cs 
widow who is not permitted to remarry may give expres: an 
to her maternal instinct through the establishment = ae 
phanage or a nursery school. ae 

It is not difficult to decide whether a certain activity i 

deflected expression of some tendency. An activity ae 
appears to be symbolic may be regarded as a deflection. For 
example, if a man insists on and advocates mortification of 
the flesh, he may be suspected to be deflecting his frustrated 
aggression. The beloved-like behaviour of a devotee may be 
regarded as a deflection of his or her sex urge. Such a guess 
may be verified by seeing whether the behaviour in question 
decreases or disappears when the suspected tendency begins 


to find its normal or natural expression. 


SOCIAL INFLUENCE ON EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION. Emotion is a 
stirred-up state of the entire organism. The functioning of 
the vital organs changes on account of the stimulation of the 
autonomous nervous system. Changes in facial expression 
also occur and overt bodily behaviour may ensue. Thus, 
when angry, we show our teeth, clench our fists and, perhaps, 
even growl. A frightened man makes general or specific 
movements of withdrawal. Disgust expresses itself through a 
spitting movement of the lips and a turn of head. Darwin 
explained the facial. and bodily expressions of emotions in 
terms of the survival in us of biologically useful modes of 
behaviour of our animal ancestors. For example, animals 
close their nostrils in order to keep out noxious substances. 
Darwin held that we have inherited this animal habit. The 
nostrils of frightened animals dilate, which enables them to 
breathe in more air in hurried breaths. The same thing 
happens to us too. Or, again, animals fight their enemies with 
their teeth; we human beings still expose our teeth in anger 
as if we are going to bite. Thus, according to Darwin, the 
biologically useful ha d with different emotions 


bits associate: 
have survived and come d from our animal ancestors. 


own to us 
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Many writers, however, do not believe in the transmission 
of acquired characteristics. They reject Darwin’s theory and 
hold that the adult expressions of emotions may be regarded 
as survivals from the pattern of emotional behaviour during 
the period of infancy. We need not go into this question 
here. ‘We may simply remark that, though it is possible to 
regard the child’s emotional behaviour as a matter of prepotent 
reflexes, we cannot ignore the racial history of the prepotent 
reflexes themselves. However this may be, there is no doubt 
that emotional states are characterized by some natural 
responses. At the same time, however, we must remember 
that emotional expression is modified to a very great extent 
on account of social convention. We need not go so far as 
to hold, as Landis does, that emotional expression is entirely 
a matter of learning or arbitrary social convention. He has 
overemphasized the part played by convention and culture. 
Landis argued that our emotional expressions are entirely the 
product of culture; as if culture invents them. According to 
him, it is conventional to raise the eyebrows in scorn and 
that is why people raise them. He pointed out that in different 
countries people express their joy differently; some clap their 
hands while others laugh. Here Landis was right. In order 
to support his own theory Landis made experiments. In the 
first place, when specific emotions were induced in several 
persons, no necessary correlation was found between the 
emotions and their expressions. In another experiment he 
showed the photographed expressions of a number of college 
students and asked them to recognize the emotions. They 
tried to do so by imagining themselves making those expres- 
sions but were not very successful. A fear-expression was 
even interpreted as joy. Landis concluded that the students 
in this experiment were naturally guided by the emotional 
expressions which were conventional in their own society. 
AB pointed out above, though convention plays a part, 
itis. only in selecting from the natural expressions. It does 
not invent them. This is shown by the fact that, in spite of 
cra aee there are some fairly uniform patterns 
: pression. In other words, there is a kind of 
universal language of emotions. (It would be interesting to 
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study the provincial differences in India in respect of laugh- 
ing, mourning, expressing joy and disgust, etc.) 

The truth in Landis’s theory is that social factors are at 
work in the sphere of emotions. The culture of a group very 
largely determines the kind of emotion and also the way of 
expressing it in different situations. To illustrate: Who would 
not mourn the death of a dear one? But in some groups the 
death of a person, especially that of an old person, is not to 
be mourned because the person is supposed to go nearer to 
God. This idea has found expression in Tukaram who said, 
‘I am going to my City, please accept my salutations.’ In 
Gitanjali, Tagore expressed it thus: ‘The time for my depar- 
ture has come, let words of love be shouted.’ The Sikhs 
and many others keep praying for the departed soul rather 
than weep over their personal loss. So far as expressions 
of emotions are concerned, there also we find an element of 
social convention. As the child grows, he learns to moderate 
his expression of emotions and also to show un-real emotions 
because ‘politeness’ requires it. Then again, there are con- 
ventional ways of showing anger, shame, surprise; embarrass- 
ment, ete. These conventions are best depicted on the stage 
by actors. The child finds such a conventional language of 
emotions already in use and adopts it. Actors introduce their 
own improvements and people adopt them. f 

In Vishnudharmottara Purana we read an account of the 
natural (unlearned) expressions of our emotions and also an 
account of the conventions which actors should adopt in de- 
Picting certain emotions through their faces, voices and pos- 
tures.” It is gratifying to note that the specific study of 
facial, gestural and vocal expressions of emotions is very old 


in India and has anticipated present-day western research. 


Soctaz INFLU P zron. We may conclude our dis- 
ENCE ON PERCEP" C $ 
dividual with a brief refe- 


cussion of the socializing of the indi N 
rence to the fact that our perception too is not altogether 


free from social factors. Though we come into this world 
with the ability to perceive, a specific act of perception n= 
volves reading a meaning into the object of perception. Now 
our interpretation of an object or person 1S to some extent 


10 
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determined by the way we are trained to look at that kind 
of object or person. Indeed, the orthodox Hindu’s perception 
of a cow or bullock is certainly not identical with that of 
others. The villager’s perception of a field or a change in 
the weather is different from that of the city dweller. The 
aristocratic mother and the working-class mother perceive 
their children differently. 

Two interesting experiments have demonstrated the fact 
that social and cultural factors influence perception. In. one 
experiment, a few White American children were asked to 
state the number of houses between their own and the rail- 
way station. It was found that they did not count the num- 
ber of houses where Negroes lived. They had simply not 
perceived the coloured men’s houses! In another experiment, 
individuals belonging to societies in which money has a value 
tended to perceive postage stamps of a higher value as bigger 
than other stamps of the same value. Prof. Bartlett’s experi- 
ment, referred to earlier, illustrates the same point. From an 
identical story narrated to them, the Indian students repro- 
duced the supernatural details of the story while the English 
students dropped them. Evidently the two groups had per- 
ceived the story differently. 
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CHAPTER IX 


PERSONALITY Á 


ae A SOCIAL psychologist the study of personality is as 
important as the study of social interaction; for social 
interaction makes personality what it is. The interaction 
between individuals too depends for its specific character on 
the circumstances in which they find themselves as well as 
upon their personalities. Present day social psychologists are 
displaying increasing interest in the problem of personality 
also because of the fact that the individual’s personality is 
not a readymade thing or a finished product at the time of 
birth. It is a development, and in a sense, an achievement. 
. Even the various traits which together constitute personality 
are not so many elements waiting to be put together like the 
parts of a prefabricated house. They develop as a result of 
the interaction between the individual’s natural biological 
endowment on the one hand and his social-cultural environ- 
ment on the other. The growth of personality is a matter of 
many years and though by the age of fifty or so it becomes 
more or less stable, it is never absolutely so. The value of 
the study of personality lies in the fact that it helps us under- 
stand ourselves and our fellowmen. The study of a given 
personality may enable us to predict to some extent how he 
may behave in a given situation. And if we know the general 
pattern of personality obtaining in a given group, we may 
also hope to predict its collective behaviour. 

With the beginning of the study of personality are associated 
the names of Janet, Morton Prince, Freud, Adler, Jung, etc. 
As clinicians their task was mainly practical; to discover the 
causes of their patients’ disorders and to treat and bring them 
back to normality. These investigators looked into the inner 
dynamics of their patients’ behaviour and were led to inquire 
into the origins and development of human motiyation. 
Wuar 1s Personatity. The word personality comes from the 
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Latin word, ‘persona’, which means ‘mask’. In the old days 
actors had to use masks for two purposes: to enable spectators 
at a distance to know whether an actor was playing a hero or 
a villain, and to conceal the megaphone through which an 
actor had to speak in order that the farthest man in the 
audience could hear him. 

Now the etymology of the word might tempt us to believe 
that personality is the ‘role’ (or ‘roles’) played by the indivi- 
dual and the impression others get of him. On this view, per- 
sonality would refer to the way a person appears and affects 
others, and also the way he stimulates others, i.e. his social 
stimulus-value. But this would be too external a view of 
the nature of personality. We must make a distinction be- 
tween the role or roles played by a man and what he intrin- 
sically is. A humorist may be a tragic hero forced by cir- 
cumstances to play that role. A man may play the role 
of a husband, father, leader or follower and may play it well; 
and yet the way he plays it may give only a partial indica- 
tion of his personality. In other words, as G. W. Allport 
has remarked, we must not confuse a man’s reputation with 
his personality? because he may not be a social get-alonger; 
he may be a truly cultured person. Again, one may give a 
coin to a beggar and yet may not be a charitable man. A 
man with a reputation for being such and such may not be 
really so. Conversely, it would be wrong to hold that a man 
who does not have a reputation this way or that is without 
personality. Another reason why personality should not be 
identified with the individual’s social stimulus value is that 
his fellowmen’s responses to him partly depend on their own 
personality structure. Some men may tolerate, nay, even 


seek a man of quiet temperament while some may not. 
Finally, if we equate personality with the impression created 
by the individual on others, we shall have to declare that one 
and the same individual ha: 


: : s many personalities; for a man 
impresses different persons 


t differently. We must, therefore, 
take an internal view of personality. 


: ew of - We must mean by per- 
sonality what the individual is rather than what he appears 
to others. 


And now what is the individual? 
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As a first step towards answering this question we must 
refer to the characteristics of the individual. A characteristic 
denotes a habitual, persistent way of the individual’s thinking, 
feeling or acting. If a man gets angry once or twice, we do 
not attach much importance to the phenomenon so far as our 
estimate of him is concerned. We would not declare that he 
is irritable. If we see him walking leisurely on some day, 
we do not necessarily describe him as slow. A man who is 
heard ordering his servant does not necessarily earn the repu- 
tation of being a dominating person. A characteristic refers 
to that mode of behaviour which has become relatively per- 
manent or stable, which the individual displays more or less 
consistently. For example, a man who habitually asserts that 
he is no good for anything can be said to have a characteris- 
tically inferiority feeling. If a man habitually suspected the 
intentions of other people, we describe him as suspicious. A 
person who always picks quarrels with his fellowmen is des- 
cribed as quarrelsome. 

Personality, however, is not a mere mechanical sum ot many 
characteristics. It represents their characteristic organization. 
Two individuals may be equally dominant and possessive but 
one of them may use domination in order to possess while the 
other may use possessiveness as a means to domination. Per- 
sonality, therefore, must be taken to represent the pattern, 
the gestalt, depending on the relationship in which the several 
characteristics stand to one another. Personality is not a 
mechanical whole. The several elements do not merely co- 
exist. The elements into which we may analyse personality 
blend and form an integrated whole with a unique quality 
of its own. Personality is a complex organization of the in- 
dividual’s ways of thinking, of adjustment to life situations, 
and his emotional reactions. : ; 

The word characteristic is important. It implies that the in- 
dividual’s personality is not to be judged on the strength of one 
or two casual observations of his responses. His settled disposi- 
tion must be considered; for it is the settled dispositions that 
form his mental structure and determine his behaviour towards 
objects and individuals. We must also note that organization 
implies that a few attitudes or sentiments are dominant. 
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TRAITS OR DIMENSIONS OF PERSONALITY. When we describe 
a man’s or woman’s personality we use several adjectives, each 
referring to his or her more or less stable aspects. For ex- 
ample, we say he or she is intelligent, artistic, graceful, quick, 
impulsive, sensitive, dominating, persevering, ambitious, pos- 
sessing self-knowledge, etc.; or dull, inartistic, slow, clumsy, 
restrained, thick-skinned, submissive, fickle, unambitious, 
without insight, etc. Epithets such as these refer to how the 
individual habitually thinks, feels, wills, and acts. Measure- 
ment-minded psychologists descirbe them as dimensions of 
personality because there are differences of degree in respect 
of each of these characteristics. An individual can be rated 
as, say, more of an introvert and less of an extravert, more on 
the side of domination than of submission, more excitable than 
cool, more neurotic than normal, more social than seclusive, 
etc. Just as we measure the length, temperature and speed 
of objects by using arbitrary but conventional standards and 
units like feet, pounds, degrees, and miles per hour, even so 
can we devise suitable scales—three point, four point, five 
point, or seven point scales and ask persons to rate them- 
selves or ask their friends to rate them on these scales. For 
example, if we wish to measure a person’s emotional control, 
we may do so on a four point scale thus: 


Too easily Usually well Exceptionally Unresponsive 
excited balanced well balanced 


Or if we want to measure a person for the trait of honesty, 
we may do so on a three-point scale like the following: 


Positively Tries to be 


Unquestionably 
honest honest but fails 


dishonest 


Such scales are prepared by psychologists and a number 
of judges are requested to place a given individual on each 
scale. 

Different writers have listed different heads under which 
they bring the various personality characters, These heads 
are described as the principal dimensions of personality. For 


example, Katz and Schanck list the following as the principal 
dimensions of personality: 
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(1) Abilities (intelligence and other special abilities) 
(2) Motility 

(3) Temperament 

(4) Traits 

(5) Attitudes towards others 

(6) Attitudes towards oneself 


The principal dimensions listed by F. H. Allport are: in- 
telligence, motility, temperament, self expression, and sociality. 
Let us understand these heads. 


Capacrry anp Asumes. Capacity means what a man can do 
by virtue of his natural endowment. Or, to put it negatively, 
capacity is the limiting physical characteristic of the indivi- 
dual.’ 

When his capacity is used by an individual, we then say 
he is able to do this or that or has skill for it. Ability is thus 
the expression of capacity. If an ability shows itself from 
early childhood it is called an aptitude. For example, if a 
child shows interest in colours and uses them effectively we 
say he has an aptitude for painting or that he has artistic 
talent, If the child is interested in and is able to construct 
Mecanno models, we say he has an aptitude for mechanical 
tasks. That is why, in order to find out the aptitudes of a 
person, we not only test him for his present interests but 
also ‘consult the record of his childhood.* 

Now, abilities are classified into two groups: intellectual 
and motor—intelligence and ‘motility’. 


INTELLIGENCE. Intelligence is a collective name. It stands for 


a number of abilities put together. The most general definition 
of intelligence is given by Ebbinghaus: it is the ability to inte- 
grate the elements of experience. Binet included in intelli- 
gence the ability to integrate elements of experience, to 
remember, to reason, to compare, to comprehend, to use 
number concepts, and to acquire common knowledge. Stern 
has emphasized the ability to adjust oneself to new problems 
and conditions of life. Weschler defines intelligence as ‘the 
global capacity to act purposefully, to think rationally, and to 
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deal effectively with the environment? This requires on the 
individual’s part the ability to associate things, to draw in- 
ferences, to understand the meaning of words and to solve 
mathematical problems. i 

Clinicians point out that ‘interest’, desire to succeed, and 
persistence must also be considered as marks of intelligence. 
These, however, though involved in intelligent behaviour, may 
be distinguished and put under different heads for purposes 
of analysis of personality. 

F. H. Allport makes the concept of intelligence inclusive of 
all these. He includes the ability to remember, to learn, to 
observe, to grasp the significance of a situation, to work out 
a plan, to judge correctly in a crisis, to adapt oneself to per- 


sons and laws, and, in addition, special abilities for mathe- 
matics, music, etc. 


Mormiry. The quickness or slu 
responds to a stimulus (reacti 
ordinate movements, speed, skill, style, spontaneity, in- 
tensity, vigour (activity level), impulsiveness or deliberate- 


ness of action, steadiness or unsteadiness, all these are implied 
by ‘motility’. These characteristics are so 
The impression which a 


ggishness with which a person 
on time), the ability to co- 


as a social stimulus. A person who 
is slow and clumsy does not evoke a favourable response from 
others whereas a vigorous, brisk and graceful person does. 
Employers generally take this aspect of personality into con- 
sideration when selecting candidates for a job. 


SELF-EXPRESSION, 


Under this head we bring a large number 
of traits, e.g, intro 


gins version or extraversion, ascendance or sub- 
mission, expansiveness or reclusion, free expression or reser- 
vedness, range of interests, domin. 
realizing them, 


Individuals differ in re 
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ers rather than doers. Some restrain their ambitions and 
impulses, some do not. Some would watch rather than lead; 
some would lead rather than watch. Some, specialists for 
example, have very few interests. Some concentrate all their 
energy on a task, undaunted by obstacles or failure, as did 
Mahatma Gandhi who dedicated himself to the removal of 
untouchability and to the forging of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Prime Minister Nehru has a drive and a passion for the reali- 
zation of a thoroughly secular state and the Panchshila. On 
the other hand, some persons have no drive because they 
are not aware of their abilities, while others have no ambi- 
tion or have no abilities at all. There are, again, persons 
who yield to obstacles and either seek compensation or 
rationalize. Habitually compensatory behaviour or rationali- 
zation becomes their characteristic. To compensate means to 
try, on meeting obstacles in one field, to gain satisfaction in 
some other in which it is hoped no such obstacles will be 
encountered. To rationalize means to invent some ‘reason’ 
for justifying one’s acts or failures. For example, a man who 
does not get a job may rationalize by saying that, after all, 
it was not attractive enough. He thinks as the fox thought 
when he said the grapes were sour. 

Many of the characteristics mentioned above come under 
introversion-extraversion. An introvert is a person who is 
‘tender-minded’, quiet, aloof, inflexible, living by rules and 
ideals, touchy, critical of himself, reserved in the expression 
of his emotions and a day-dreamer. He loves to think rather 
than act. He deliberates, imagines, and restrains his impulses 
and emotions. An extravert on the other hand, is ‘tough- 
minded’, realistic in outlook, a talker, free, social, confiding, 
practical, adaptable, not very sensitive to criticism, impulsive, 
and not too much given to self-analysis. 

A moderate degree of introversion is good. It makes a man 
critical of himself and offers him chances for self-improve- 
ment. A moderate degree of extraversion also is necessary; 
for it improves one’s chances of adequate social adjustment. 


Dominance, SELF-ASSURANCE AND SUBMISSION. Physically 
well-built and strong persons are generally dominant. An in- 
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tellectual giant, on the other hand, if physically weak, may 
be very meek in his face-to-face contacts. Of course, there 
are exceptions. 


EXPANSION AND REcLusion. The expansive person is one who 
always refers to his personal views and achievements. His 
speech abounds in self-references like ‘I think’, ‘My opinion 
is’, ‘I always like or do such and such a thing’, etc. Such a 
person reveals his character and defects very easily. On the 
other hand, a reclusive person keeps his personality in the 
background while speaking. His mode of speech is impersonal. 


TEMPERAMENT. Under this general heading come the various 
aspects of the individual’s emotional behaviour. One of the 
aspects of emotional life is its varying levels of feeling and 
the frequency of these changes. Some persons maintain the 
same high emotional pitch for a long time while others calm 
down quickly. With some, moods of elation are followed by 
moods of depression. ; 
Emotional breadth is another important aspect of emotional 
behaviour, It means the range of objects and situations likely 
to rouse the individual's emotions. It depends partly on 
whether the autonomic nervous system is extremely or mode- 
rately sensitive. A low autonomic threshold (and, therefore, 
great emotional breadth) is a handicap. 
Yet another aspect of emotional life is 
as distinguished from superficiality.’ 
is an aspect of temperament, eg. c 
timidity also are to be considered he: 
F. H. Allport considers here, 
sensitiveness, self-depreciation, 
cording to Kretschmer, -who 
people, there are two ba 


its depth or strength 
The characteristic mood 
heerfulness, gloominess, 
re, 

snobbishness, cynicism, over- 
Suspiciousness, etc. also. Ac- 


and are reserved. Kretschmer a 
of temperament with types of 
that aspect a little later, 


Temperament is important from the point of view of what 
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we are and also from the point of view of others. It deter- 
mines our view of things, persons and situations and, there- 
fore, our behaviour towards them. Conversely, how others 
react to us depends on our temperament. Cheerful persons 
are welcome, nay, even sought by others. Those of a gloomy 
temperament are avoided. 


Trarts. Taken in its restricted sense, ‘trait? means a group 
of characteristic reactions showing the way the individual 
adjusts himself to his environment. A trait is a generalized 
tendency to action. It is a quality of behaviour in the sense 
that it appears in appropriate as well as inappropriate situa- 
tions. 

Introversion, extraversion, ascendance, submission and per- 
severance are traits in this sense. Introversion means the 
tendency to remain quite aloof, to avoid work, to avoid social 
situations, to remain inflexible, to live by rules and ideals, to 
be touchy, day-dreaming, critical of oneself, and reserved in 
the expression of emotions. Extraversion means the tendency 
to welcome the world, to be thick-skinned, tough-minded, 


realistic in outlook, spontaneous in emotional expression, and 


not very self-critical. An introvert is interested in personal 


things and finds it difficult to adjust himself socially. He is 
e expression of his emotions, while the extra- 
vert shows opposite traits. We must note, however, that 
everyone is a little extravert and a little introvert, i.e. most 
of us are ambiverts—and it is good to be so. The danger of 
extreme introversion is that ideas take the place of activity, 
which may result in day-dreaming which, if carried to an 
excess, may obscure for the individual the difference between 
fantasy and fact. The individual may then completely lose 
contact with reality, he may prefer activities and occasions 
which require little contact with the hard facts of life. Persons 
with a very sensitive make-up are pre-disposed to introver- 
sion, a tendency which is strengthened by unfavourable 
childhood experiences such as punishments, and consistent 


discouragement. 


reserved in th 


Ascenpance, Supmission. These traits refer to the indivi- 
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dual’s way of dealing with others. Ascendance consists in the 
tendency to take the lead and dominate in a social situation, 
e.g. a conversation, a discussion, or play. Extroverts are 
generally ascendant. An ascendant person uses various tech- 
niques to maintain leadership—physical force, browbeating, 
threats, diplomacy, ete. They may even follow their followers 
themselves in order that they may ultimately lead them. 

Persistence refers to the quality of seeing a task through. 
Tenacity, resoluteness, doggedness, grit and other such ex- 
pressions refer to this quality. 


ArritupEs. An attitude is a state of neural’and mental readi- 
ness, having its roots in the experience of a person, An 
attitude is expressed through words and actions. Self-expres- 
sion is one of the important attitudes. Self-expression or 
ego-sense includes expansiveness or reclusion, free or reserv- 
ed expression, range of interests, passion for realizing them, 
aspiration level, and, finally, insight into oneself. Individuals 
differ in the degree of the freedom with which they express 
their views, desires, and emotions, their degree of control over- 
their impulses and also in their ambitions and in their domi- 
nant interests. Some individuals show a very high level of 
aspiration and do not adapt it to their abilities and opportu- 
nities nor modify it in the light of their previous experience. 
Insight means insight into one’s own capacities, abilities and 
limitations. It is self-knowledge. It is the ability to look at 
oneself objectively. This ability which different individuals 
possess in different measure, and some not at all, is an import- 
ant trait of personality; important both from the point of view 
of the individual’s relationships with his fellowmen and his 
own mental health. It is good for a person to know his abilities 
as well as his limitations; what he can do and what he cannot. 
It is also good to be able to know the real Motives of one’s 
actions. A man who has a false notion of his abilities enter- 
tains high aspirations and expects recognition from others 
which they think he does not deserve; he may also expect 
certain things as due to him when they are not really so. 
Such a person is likely to feel embittered towards society 
and perhaps towards life in general. He will blame others 
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and others will blame him for having blamed them unjustifi- 
ably. The vicious circle will not break. He may then mentally 
withdraw from the world and perhaps build up a world of 
fantasy in which he is the hero. Prolonged indulgence in this 
habit may result in the loss of the sense of reality and he may 
lose his mental health. A man who takes an unjustifiably 
low view of himself runs a similar risk. He may not take 
initiative in matters in which it is possible for him to achieve 
something. He may even shrink from responsibilities which 
in his fellowmen’s estimate he can and must fulfil. Such a 
man may try to escape from them and wish he had handicaps 
which would provide an honourable escape. This wish may 


well become a reality. 


ther important trait. It refers to the 


Socrarrry. This is anoi 
responsiveness of the individual to what others think of him. 
ly sensitive to praise and criti- 


Some individuals are extreme 
cism, some are moderately so, while some are indifferent. A 
1 approval and disapproval 


degree of responsiveness to socia 
is necessary. A person’s capacity for socialization rests on 


it. A person who does not care for what others think of him 
p norms, will not play the role or 


will be a deviant from grou 
roles expected of him and will not be fully mature for social 


living. He will make himself an isolate. Social maturity 
consists in the realization that one cannot live a full life apart 
from and outside society. A socially mature person has a 
sense of mutuality. He js not egocentric. He does not use 
others as means but rather respects them as ends, as persons- 


AND PERSONALITY. It is no longer 
come what they are, at any given 
period of their life, because of Nature alone; that man simply 
unfolds his implicit characteristics. Nor is it held that the 
mind is altogether plastic, @ tabula rasa. Individuals do not 
differ in their personality pattern on account of heredity alone 
or on account of environment alone. This old dichotomy is 
now rejected. The question is no longer asked: Is personality 
determined by heredity or is it the product of environment? 
Since heredity works through environment and environment 


Herepiry, ENVIRONMENT 
held that individuals be 
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acts upon heredity, the proper question to ask is: To what 
extent does environment modify heredity? 3 

That biological factors do play an important role in per- 
sonality formation cannot be disputed. Infants show certain 
characteristics in respect of motility and temperament even 
during the first few weeks of their lives. That these charac- 
teristics are indicators of their personality is shown by the 
fact that, on their basis, we can make predictions regarding 
the future development of the individual. There is a proverb 
in Marathi to the effect that the behaviour of an infant in a 
cradle is suggestive of its later behaviour which means, much 
the same as: ‘The child is the father of the man.’ The indivi- 
dual’s biological constitution is a predisposing factor; that is, 
under circumstances of a certain character he is more likely to 
develop along certain lines than on others. It determines the 
general direction in which his personality is likely to develop. 
It also sets general limits to its growth. 

Let us consider the case of intelligence. Intelligence in- 
cludes perceptive ability, retentiveness, memory and capacity 
to learn by experience. Individuals differ in respect of their 
Intelligence Quotients (I.Q.) and are accordingly classifiable 
as idiots, imbeciles, morons, average persons,, brilliant persons 
and geniuses. Now, on the basis of family histories and 
records of close relatives, it is estimated that in three-fourths 
of the cases of feeble-mindedness, heredity or defective germ 
plasm, is involved. In this connection, Dugdale’s studies of 
the genealogy of feeble-minded individuals, Galton’s studies 
of twins and the families of geniuses, and Terman’s studies of 
children of unusual ability are important. The study of the 
Kallikak family is especially important and instructive. It is 
important because it provides the kind of data psychologists 
require but cannot experimentally obtain. Mr. Kallikak had 
children by two women, one normal and the other feeble- 
minded. The children by the normal wo! 


man were normal 
whereas the progeny by the feeble-minded woman were men- 


tally defective. Comparisons between the intelligence of 
children and that of their natural as well as foster parents 
have been made. Further, twins brought up in separate homes 
have been studied. Since it is not possible to experiment on 
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human beings, McDougall experimented on rats. In his ex- 
periments bright males could mate only with bright females 
and dull males with dull females. He found that the eighth 
generation of the bright ones was all bright and that of the 
dull all dull. 

Let us consider temperament. In respect of their body con- 
stitution or build individuals fall into three general categories. 
In respect of temperament also they generally fall into three 
classes. And it has been observed that types of body build 
and types of temperament generally go together. In ancient 
Greece Hippocrates noticed a correspondence between physio- 
logical factors and temperament and attributed the dominant 
physical and psychical traits of an individual to the predo- 
minance of one or the other of four humours. In Hippocratic 
system the four humours refer to the chief fluids in the body, 
namely, blood, phlegm, choler (yellow bile) and melancholy 
(black bile). According to him a strong blooded person is 
optimistic and active (sanguine); one in whom phlegm do- 
minates is apathetic and slow (phlegmatic); one in whom 
yellow bile dominates is irritable and impulsive (choleric) ; 
and one with black bile as the dominant fluid is. melancholy 
(melancholic). A similar attempt at correlation is contained 
in the Sarhkhya system of Indian thought. It recognizes three 
psycho-physical constituents in the human personality. They 
are: Satva, Rajas and Tamas. This system holds that the 
proportion on which the three blend determines the intellec- 
tual and temperamental traits, the moral qualities of the de- 
sires and the characteristics of action. This conception is 
adopted by the Ayurveda system of Indian medicine. In 
recent times Kretschmer has attempted a correlation between 
body build and psychical traits. Sheldon has claimed that he 
has observed a positive correlation between body build and 
delinquency. E. A. Hooton has noted a relationship between 
types of body build and kinds of occupation. Such studies 
show that robust, well-rounded and shortish individuals gene- 
rally experience moods of elation and depression, do not in- 
hibit their desires, are matter-of-fact in their outlook, and 
love good food and comfort.. Individuals with good muscles, 


bones, and joints, and narrow hips, are generally energetic, 
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active and assertive. Thin and delicate persons with long 
fingers and sharp features are shy and seclusive, emotionally 
a little cold, sensitive to distraction, idealistic in the approach 
to life, and repressive. 

Now, though it is true that the individual’s physique does 
change with age, food, exercise, temporary illness, etc., we 
should not lightly dismiss common observation and clinical 
findings. The explanation of this correspondence seems to be 
that of the same hereditary factors which determine build also 
contribute to the determination of temperament; for the secre- 
tion of the endocrine glands largely determines physique as 
well as temperament. If, for example, the thyroid does not 
secrete a sufficient quantity of iodine, the individual becomes 
slow and sluggish.° If, on the other hand, it is hyperactive, 
the individual feels restless and worried. Overactive para- 
thyroids make a person extremely quiet, while underactive 
parathyroids make him unstable and excited. 

The role of constitutional factors is further evident in the 
case of certain mental disorders which seem to run in families. 
Certain forms of idiocy also appear to run in families, 

Heredity affects personality in yet another way. A person’s 
awareness of his hereditary physical limitations or defects tells 
upon his behaviour. For example, individuals with abnormal 
constitutional fatness or with a tendency to bleed (haemo- 
philia) limit their activity. They become timid, diffident and 
shy.” Frail and unenergetic persons are handicapped in their 
social relations and tend to become quiet, sensitive, day- 
dreamers. Thus physique and temperament partly determine 
a person’s attitudes and adjustments. Thus ‘a case might be 
made for the theory that persons with similar physiques and 
temperaments tend to have similar life experiences and hence 
might be expected to develop similar personalities,’® 

Let us now turn to a consideration of environment; for 
heredity and environment interact and jointly mould an in- 
dividual’s personality. Nature responds to nurture, Within 
the general limits set by biological factors, environment makes 
its effective contribution. Environment includes the quality 
of food, training and treatment and opportunities at home, 
in school and outside. It further includes the various social, 
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cultural influences to which the individual is exposed through 
direct personal contacts or through literature and art. On all 
these factors depend the integration of his personality 

Let us onee again consider intelligence and temperament, 
now in relation to environment. Under favourable conditions 
the I.Q. of a child is found to improve by 5 to 15 points. If 
a child’s curiosity and emotions remain repressed, it remains 
at a relatively lower level of intelligence.” As for tempera- 
ment, a person’s experiences during childhood and later years 
may push him either on the side of introversion or extra- 
version. Consistent frustration may make a child either un- 


duly submissive or unduly irritable. 


Important Key Srruations. The situations which have an 
important bearing on personality formation are aptly deseribed 
by Sprott as key situations. They refer to the period of in- 
fancy, childhood at home, life in school, adolescence, married 
life, and occupation. 

During the early years of life the basic structure of per- 
sonality is determined. The first few years are the most 
important. This fact has always been recognized by wise 
parents. We in India consider the child as a gift of God and 
compare it to a creeper under the care of a gardener. The 
habits formed early in life. in respect of organic and motor 
functioning as well as cognitive and emotional life are very 
difficult to break later on. Psychoanalytic studies have con- 
firmed the importance of the first five years or so. These 
years are spent in the family and age groups both of which 
are powerful agents of social control. Through identification 
and unwitting imitation the child models its thinking, speech 
and behaviour generally after the parents. On account of its 
high suggestibility and sensitiveness to their approval and dis- 
approval or rewards and punishments the child absorbs and 
internalizes their commands, opinions and attitudes. Added 
to these are its own personal experiences which give rise to 
personal attitudes and sentiments. All these go to form the 
hasic character structure and style of life which the individual 
carries over into later years’? Anna Freud has, in The Psy- 
choanalytic Study of the Child, drawn attention to an import- 
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ant point. She tells us that the recollections of all satisfying 
experiences with the mother provide a basis for the child’s 
first true love relationship which becomes anchored firmly in 
his mind. Happy recollections make for growth and develop- 
ment of true love relationship with others later on. If, on the 
other hand, the mother has done her job as provider indiffer- 
ently, the love relationship is slow to develop and the child 
may feel insecure. As an adult he may not be able to achieve 
constancy in love. 

It is possible to give a naturalistic account of a large part 
of even the individual’s conscience. Freud has conceived the 
human psyche as having three parts: the natural unmoralized 
impulses, (Id), the controlling and censoring agency (Ego), 
and the values, norms and regulative principles (Super-ego). 
The Super-ego is the conscience. The values and regulative 
principles which constitute it are, to a large extent, imbibed 
from elders, early in childhood without being conscious of the 
process. The do’s and don’ts of the super-ego are therefore 
felt as the voice of super-personal authority, as categorical 
imperatives to be obeyed without questioning their why. The 
underpinning for this superstructure of the individual’s per- 
sonality is provided by his biopsychic needs. Out of the 
infant's dependence upon others for nourishment, protection 
and comfort arise powerful psychological needs, e.g. for com- 
pany, belonging and acceptance, appreciation and status. 
Governed by these needs the child submits to parental and 
other controls. He begins to conform to the conventional 
standards of behaviour. And, out of sensitiveness to what 
others think or would think of him, he learns to live up to 
social expectations about him. 

It must also be pointed out that the child’ 
longing is the strongest of all its psychologic; 
we do not give the child our affection fre 
unconditionally and consistently, he may discover and practise 
undesirable techniques of getting attention and care from 
parents and later on from others. He may, 
tend illness, or wish he were ill and in consequence may 
actually begin to suffer from a psychog 


enie illness. The 
blocking of his other needs too has undesirable effects, In 


s need for be- 
al needs and if 
ely, impartially, 


for example, pre- 
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order to get what he needs but is not given he may resort 
to aggression, or sulk, or take to day-dreaming and thereby 
withdraw from the realities of life. These measures are likely 
to turn into habits and carried over into situations which he 
has to face as an adult. After all, Thorndike’s ‘law of effect’ 
is at work in social learning too. A way of behaviour which 
has worked well once gets ‘stamped in’. Later experiences, 
of course, go on modifying the individual’s character structure 
but they do not altogether destroy the earlier formations. 

Other determinants of personality during the early years 
are: the psychological atmosphere in the family, the number 
of elders in the family and the birth order of the child. The 
mother who is unhappy in her married life tends to concen- 
trate all her affection on the child and make it excessively 
attached to and dependent on herself. if the parents are 
problem-parents, the child is likely to be a problem child. 
In a home where scenes of open conflict are frequent, the child 
feels insecure. Too much of discipline, repression, restriction of 
activities, ete., may make the child nervous and anxious. 
They may give rise to a negative attitude and even an un- 
conscious hostility towards the elders. Too much of fondling 
and pampering also is bad; for the child may cultivate an ex- 
acting and ego-centric attitude. If, later on, life does not move 
to his tune, he may retreat from reality and become a schizo- 
phrenic. The perception of himself within the family set up 
is also important because it dogs the individual during his 
later years. 

The methods of disciplining the child also have important 
effects, The method of ridicule carried to excess may make 
the child too self-conscious and too self-critical. It may even 
shatter his ego. Bi 

Family population is another significant factor. In a joint 
family, parents do not have the monopoly of the child. The 
child runs from the enraged parents to his uncles and aunts 
and thus preserves his feeling of security and meets his need 
for belonging. A large number of children in the family are 
also an asset because a child then automatically learns the 


art of co-operative adjustment. 
The birth order of the child to some extent determines 
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the amount and quality of his mother’s attention. The treat- 
ment given to him by the rest of the children also varies 
according to his birth order. Indeed, a comparative study 
of the psychologies of the oldest, the middle and the youngest 
child in a family would be as interesting as the study of the 
psychology of the middle daughter-in-law. 

School life is very often an enlarged edition of home. A 
school may either encourage initiative and self-expression, or 
may severely curb these tendencies. Then again, the child 
may be helped and guided, or scolded, punished and ridiculed. 
Further, a school may give individual credit to pupils and 
give publicity to their achievements, or, may give credit to 
the collective achievements of the class and thereby promote 
a cooperative rather than a competitive mentality. Finally, 
the teacher’s personality also is important. It provides an 
important model to the pupil. 


Avotrscrnce. Adolescence is the second critical period. 
During this period physical growth is accelerated and intellect 
develops to its fullest capacity and seeks adventures. On the 
emotional side there is instability possibly on account of rapid 
glandular changes. The period is also characterised by ap- 
parent contradictions. The adolescent appears to be egoistic 
but at the same time he is found to be capable of self-sacrifice 
and devotion. Emotional attachments outside the family 
group are formed and often broken. Loyalty to gangs is 
shown and yet there is occasional longing for solitude. Out- 
side the home the adolescent adopts a leader but at home he 
is a rebel. During this period sex curiosity reappears and 
interest gradually shifts to the opposite sex, Finally, through 
participation in various responsible tasks and through contact 
with literature the adolescent comes into full possession of 
social and cultural heritage. 

Now the fate of his adolescent adventures—physical, intel- 
lectual and emotional—and the nature of his personal gonads 
play an important role in moulding his ideals. 


Marrtace AnD Marre Lire. A great German Philosopher, 
Hegel, said: ‘When a man has married, he has Made accounts 
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with life.’ Sir Oliver Lodge considered marriage as one of 
the three great adventures in the life of everyone, the other ` 
two being birth and death. From the point of view of per- 
sonality this is perfectly true. In a civilized society matriage 
is a commitment on the part of the man and the woman. It 
is an event that affects them both and also concerns society. 
Individuals expect married happiness and mutual appreciation 
in youth and affectionate companionship, guidance and help 
in later years. As for society, it expects from the couple the 
discharge of social obligations which include hospitality, 
charity and procreation. Now, for this purpose it is necessary 
that the husband and wife have a similar cultural or educa- 
tional background, similar fundamental values, and similar 
habits of food and recreation. Fundamental dissimilarities 
have serious adverse effects on married life which then be- 


comes at best a series of compromises. 


OCCUPATION. Occupation is an important source of habits 
as William James has pointed out. It is, therefore, an 
important determinant of personality. The lawyer builds up 
his characteristic habits of thought and speech. So do people 
belonging to other professions. The problem of occupation 
has another significance. Everyone does not get a job. And 
not all of those who get one find it to be in keeping with their 
interests and aptitude. Now unemployment as well as employ- 
ment of the unwelcome kind have serious consequences. 
Everyone needs work; for he matures through it. Without 
work he feels dissatisfied and depressed. He finds life lacking 
e. This harms his emotional life. The economic 
cannot be altogether ignored though, of 
be less important than the job 
his social obligations which 


in significance 
returns of a job too, 
course, they may be said to 
satisfaction, Every worker has 
he would like to discharge respectably and here the economic 


returns of his job are of vital importance. 


PSYCHOPATHIC PERSONALITY AND DELINQUENCY. Some persons 
are intellectually normal or even superior but they lack 
onsideration for others and self-control. 


decency, honesty, ¢ 
They are described 


They are deficient on the emotional side. 
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as psychopathic or sociopathic personalities. It is generally 
the case that during childhood these persons were irritable, 
easily elated or depressed, lacking in effort and ambition, and 
shifting rapidly from one activity to another on a trifling 
excuse. Psychopathic personalities are usually demonstrative. 
They are affectionate and emotionally dependent. They are 
susceptible to suggestion and easily given to addictions. They 
indulge in sex irregularities and gamble optimistically. Feel- 
ings of inferiority and guilt are also occasionally found in 
them. 

The causes of psychopathic behaviour are not yet definitely 
ascertained. It is probable that hereditary. constitution and 
other organic factors have something to do with it. At the same 
time defective upbringing and unfavourable environment too 
may be responsible to an extent. During childhood if the indi- 
vidual has learned aggression as a technique of getting what he 
wanted, or has indulged in impulsive behaviour without any- 
body being able to control him, or has received too much of 
fondling love or too little of it, or has developed: an attitude 
of antagonism towards authority and resistance against inter- 
ference, it is likely that he may carry these techniques and 
attitudes into his social life outside the home. Several studies 
of the roots of crime confirm the view that training and social 


environment in childhood are important determinants of 
personality. 


Cwaracter, By character we generally mean moral character 
which is a way of behaviour that conf 
Psychologically speaking, 
ed will; it is a settled hab 
strong character is one wh 
ments, who lives in terms o: 
conviction’ (Murphy). 
socio-cultural factor ent 
factors also influence tl 


orms to social norms. 
character is a ‘completely fashion- 
it of choosing’. ‘And a person of 
o defies any number of environ- 
f an inner world of resolution and 
And since character is a habit and the 
ers into the formation of habits, these 
he formation of character, 

The expression ‘settled habit of choosing’ is important. 
essence of character is consistency and uniformity, A 
who is a slave to his momentary impulses lacks characte 
the other hand, a man who knows what he wants (whi 


The 
man 
r; on 
ether 
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it is socially good or not does not matter) and whose energies 
are governed by his goal, who is able to arrest his immediate 
impulses, who has confidence, and who is willing to forgo 
pleasure, such a man has character. 

A man who can postpone the satisfaction of his impulses 
and allow himself to be controlled by social norms has a 
morally good character. A man who has a settled habit of 
will, but whose goals are socially objectionable, has a morally 
bad character. 


Cunrure anp Personaurry. As a result of the interplay of 
heredity and environment every individual develops a unique 
personality.. But, in spite of individual differences, there are 
certain broad types of personality. It is here that we touch 
the problem of culture in relation to personality. Of course 
culture is not a fixed force. The pattern of life or the in- 
stitutions and customs which people in different parts of the 
world develop depend on their material conditions and pro- 
gress in knowledge. 

Personality has biological as well as cultural boundaries. 
After all, personality is the organization of the various atti- 
tudes and sentiments of the individual, and here culture plays 
a large’ part. The general design of personality comes from 
the individual’s culture. Personality is the subjective side 
of culture and, in a sense, every culture has its own charac- 
teristic: personality, though of course it is a personality that 
changes with the times.” Heredity supplies the raw material, 
culture supplies the design, while the family is the craftsman 
because it is the parents who carry the culture of their society 


to the child. 

Studies of different cultu 
each culture has its genera 
limits the number of fields o. 


example, in a feudalistic culture, anti i 
have scope for a full expression of all their abilities; in a 


commercial society, aesthetic impulses, scientific curiosity and 
love of experimentation comes to be subordinated. Culture 
also limits the range of variation of personality characteristics. 
Then again, the conditions of life in a society may be such 


res have led to the recognition that 
] personality type. For, culture 
f personality expression. For 
slaves and servants do not 
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that certain personality traits may not be developed at all. 
Mead’s studies of several societies show that the personality 
patterns differ from society to society, they also suggest why 
this should be so. We-may refer here to the life of the 
mountain Arapesh of New Guinea and of the Zuni Indians of 
New Mexico. 

The Arapesh are a tribe of nomads who eke out a bare 
existence through hunting, trading and agriculture. They 
have been free from invasions because the area is mountain- 
ous and also because there is not much to be plundered. This 
fact, together with another, namely, that there is no need for 
collective effort for obtaining food, explains why the Arapesh 
are not an organized people. They have not evolved stan- 
dardized forms of group life. Their relation 
on a personal basis and of a temporary character; they are 
not institutionalized. As a result of all these factors, the 
Arapesh is a non-competitive person. His ego is meagrely 
developed. Among the Arapesh there are no occasions for 
leadership and leadership carries no rewards. Hence the 
desire to dominate is very rare. An Arapesh is, as a result, 
a mild, peaceful, unambitious and informal person. 

The Zuni Indians of. New Mexico, on the other hand, are 


agriculturists and shepherds. They carry on sheep-herding 
co-operatively and family members 
members of a group co 
society, the competitive 


ships are largely 


In Zuni society egoism 
Selflessness is admired, 
In the light of studies of cu 


personality patterns of the J apanese, Indians on the west coast, 
Indians in the interior, ete., become intelligible. It would be 


interesting to study the personality patterns in different parts 
of India from this Point of view. 


We may now proceed to ill 
special reference to childhood 
In some uncivilized societi 


Itures the differences in the 


ustrate the role of culture with 
and adolescence, 


es the mother breast-feeds the 
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baby while she is standing or walking. The Rabbaries and 
Bhils of India provide illustrations of this practice. The baby 
does not get full satisfaction and strives to remain at the 
mother’s breast. Some anthropologists suggest that this fact 
may be related to the aggressive tendency exhibited by indi- 
viduals of these societies. Of course, it is necessary that case 
histories should be collected and developmental observation 
carried out before we accept the suggestion as valid. Again, 
in certain societies the child gets only intermittent attention 
and that too not always from the mother. Psychoanalysts tell 
us that the intermittent and incalculable nature of relief from 
its organic needs and lack of steady emotionally satisfying 
contacts render the child anxious, suspicious and distrustful. 
This too we should entertain as a hypothesis requiring a 
critical examination in view of the fact that children brought 
up in Indian joint families do not always display these charac- 
teristics. It must be conceded, however, that children who 
receive affectionate care consistently are likely to feel secure 
and confident. They are also likely to gain a feeling of worth. 
In certain societies, the infant is bundled up in cloth for a 
month or so. This inhibits its urge for movement and it is 
possible that the infant may experience inhibited aggression 
which may have long range significance. Similarly, where 
children are punished for bed-wetting they may possibly deve- 
lop a general attitude of diffidence, nervousness and anxiety, 
or an attitude of obstinacy, or a morbid regard for cleanliness. 
The early blow and slaps which a child may receive for 
whatever ‘lapse’ are also likely to harm his personality. They 
thwart the child’s sense of omnipotence and security and may 
give a neurotic direction to its development.™* The age at 


whi ; from the breast and the way weaning 
E Bo: ociety. Mothers in India 


is effected also vary from society tos ; i 
are still child-minded. Perhaps the same thing cannot be said 
of many mothers in the West.™* Statistics reported from wes- 
tern countries seem to show that children are often weaned 

16 Psychoanalysts 


at i ica for example. 
ee d child may become orally 


beli i weane 
ea a its lips in later life by chew- 


centered, seeking stimulation of Ys? ah hew 
ing’ gum oF etait ‘As for mental ‘weaning’, if a child is 
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‘weaned’ before it is able to look after itself, it may grow 
into a nervous and anxiety-ridden personality. The other 
extreme of keeping the child attached to oneself too long is 
also undesirable as this may lead to its getting fixed to the 
mother instead of passing on to the next stage of participating 
in age groups. Difficulties may be experienced in adjusting 
oneself to others with self-confidence, in getting married and 
in leading a happy married life. 

We recall here Mrs. L. Murphy’s remarks on our Indian 
way of bringing up children which we would do well to pon- 
der over before hastily adopting the American model. The 
Indian child, Mrs. Murphy observes approvingly, feels accept- 
ed by others and quite at home with a large number of 
people. The feeling of trust and acceptance is due to the 
fact that infants are nursed for two years or longer; there is 
little systematic toilet training. Few children are forced or 
punished in that respect. As the children grow they observe 
the adults and learn where to go. Then again, Indian parents 
do not leave the infant and young child at home when they 
go out. The baby sits on the mother’s, sister’s or brother’s 
hip. ‘This constant intimacy and participation provides an 
experience of kinaesthetic and emphatic richness. The child 
comes to know and to feel, and intuitively to understand 
people with a depth grown from the time he is close to muscles 
of his body, just as our [that is western] children come to 
understand the mechanics of the objects through the days 
they spend with their toys.’17 
until the age of two or later 
learn to stand or walk. 
child is urged to stand a. 
result that accomplishme 
Further, the Indian village house has ver 
clocks, machines and radios, and 
‘no, no’, ‘do not touch this and that’. 
exposed to much frustration, pressure 
with authority’. To her American rea 
‘some of the flexibility, 
everyday pattern of famil 
people of any age in the ac 


the acceptance of children in the 
y living, 
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for us. We talk about standard of living but their (Indians’) 


acceptance of children can teach us something about standards 


of living together.’ 
The role of culture may also be considered from the point 


of view of the personality of the sexes. In certain societies 


- the birth of a girl is not a matter for much rejoicing, for she 


is an economic liability. In some parts of Gujerat, for ex- 
ample, parents have to provide for their daughter’s clothing 
even after she goes to her in-laws. In some parts, even the 
last piece of cloth that covers her dead body must come from 
J home. The writer recalls that a respectable but 


her parenta 
o him and said: “My daughter 


poor mill worker came sobbing t 
is dead, Her in-laws want me to supply the cloth that will 


cover her dead body. I have no money.” Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is no wonder daughters feel that they are un- 
welcome additions to the family and live under a psychological 


handicap. 


Anthropological studies have brought out yet another point. 


It used to be believed that the male personality is by nature 
different from the female; that man all over the world is 
‘masculine’, ie. aggressive, and that woman is ‘feminine’, i.e. 
passive. But the statement that woman is biologically inferior 
is now disputed. ‘Masculine’ and ‘feminine’ personalities are 
now believed to be products of culture. Ruth Benedict and 
others have drawn our attention to the fact that in certain 
societies men are passive and submissive while women take 
initiative. Among the Khasis of Assam the man has no autho- 
rity over his wife and children. Before marriage he has to 
work for his mother; after marriage, for his wife. He has to 
keep his wife in constant good humour. He manie, cook and 
do the cleaning and babysitting while she is je Satine her 
friends. Among them ‘the feminine principle A al faa 
Almost all the good and great things are CORSIGELED eas 
nine... The Khasi woman has full eae of AE ena 
thought. It is she who takes the initiative in reaking the 


ice with the stranger.” 

It is interesting to conside 
to adolescence. It is gener 
through a period of great emotio 


r the role of culture in relation 
ally held that adolescents pass 
nal stress and strain. Stanley 
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Hall sought to account for this ‘fact’ by saying that it is ‘sug- 
gestive of some ancient period of storm and stress when old 
moorings were broken and a higher level of evolution of the 
race was attained.’ Some writers attribute the ‘fact’ to physio- 
logical changes that characterize adolescence. Anthropological 
studies reveal that this is not true of adolescents in primitive . 
societies. It was not true of the average adolescent in India 
teo until recently. The adolescent in rural communities of 
India do not show signs of great stress and strain even today- 
It is possible, therefore, that the factor of environment may 
be largely responsible. And here the pattern of culture as- 
sumes importance. Malinowski found that in societies where 
premarital sex relation is permitted there is no emotional in- 
stability. In India, when early marriage was the rule the 
adolescent did not show the signs of stress and strain shown 
by the adolescent in the West. He did not show diffidence 
nor did he have any special sex problems. The reason pro- 
bably was that from a very early age he took part in the 
responsible work of the family. As such 
recognized and given a status. 

weddings, community dinners, 
but enjoyable duties on cere; 
reached the a 
their equal. 


he was accepted, 
He represented his family in 
etc., and was assigned small 
monial occasions. When he 


nervous 
f getting 
onditions 


his getting 
however, does not re- 
S. She knows no wait- 
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such vivid day-dreaming and talking to herself that she was 
afraid of being alone. The difficulties are aggravated if the 
attitude of society to sex is unintelligent. Very often sex is 
considered dirty for adolescents, as something to be regretted 
in the youth, but a joy in later life. 

The consideration of the problem oí culture in relation to 
personality has, therefore, an important lesson for us. ‘Be- 
cause psychology has been, after all, merely the psychology of 
Western civilization, it has, until recently, tended to identify 
human nature with itself.2® Further, it should teach us to 
tolerate the less usual types of behaviour. 

We may view the problem of culture and personality from 
yet another angle. If we ask: What is normal as distinguished 
from abnormal behaviour? we find that norms and the ‘normal’ 
differ from culture to culture. Then again, though it is true 
that culture rests on the curbing of instinctive urges and 
hence will probably always have room for neuroses, the 
manner and extent of curbing and the nature of the urges so 
curbed differ from society to society. Accordingly, the nature 
of frustrations and the kinds of neuroses are likely to be differ- 
ent in different societies. For example, in a society where pres- 
economic status, and competition with others is 
encouraged, we may expect greater incidence of manic- 
depressive disorder. In this connection Landis and Page have 
published figures in Modern Society and Mental Disease which 
indicate that manic-depressive disorder is found more in 
families belonging to higher social strata, and that this type of 
breakdown appears to occur less frequently in Russia than in 
America. Karen Horney has called attention to the contra- 
dictions in American society which provide a soil for the 
neurotic personality. Worship of competitive business and 
at the same time an affectionate concern for the welfare of 
others is one of them. R. Lynd mentions many others; e.g. 
between things that are right in theory and wrong in practice; 
between change and stability; between being democratic and 


‘setting to know the right people’. 


tige rests on 


airy. In order to understand 


Mernops or STUDYING PERSONADT 
dividual the study of several 


the personality of a given in 
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aspects are necessary. We must study not only the develop- 
ment of each of his traits but must also study the person as 
a whole. For both these purposes we must reconstruct his 
case history from medical record, socio-economic background 
through interviews with his relatives. His present behaviour 
must also be observed and his present needs and problems 
must be known. Here his behaviour to the ends pursued by 
him must be observed. This may include the study of the 
content and style of the individual’s writing. 

The individual may also be ‘placed’, relatively to others. 
Here tests of capacities, interests and personality traits are 
useful. Let us now consider this quantitative method of 
studying personality. There are life-situation tests (staging 
a situation) performance tests, paper and pencil tests, ques- 
tionnaires, projective tests and rating scales. 

The traits of personality can be measured only in terms of 
‘more or less.’ Now, when we want to measure a trait we 
should not regard a trait as a general disposition to act in a 
certain manner without reference to specific situations. We 
should consider specific situations and measure, say, an indi- 
vidual’s timidity in respect of darkness or dogs, his aggres- 
siveness towards inferiors, his initiative in social matters, his 
leadership in intellectual matters, and so forth. If we mea- 
sure a person’s disposition in this way, it becomes possible to 
predict his behaviour.2° 

In the rating-scale method a number of questions are asked 
to enable a person to rate himself or to enable others to do 
so. Self-rating has its limitations. One may overrate oneself 


in respect of the socially approved traits, and one may not 
reveal all the information about oneself. F. 


ven in anonymous 
self-rating scales, 


this limitation has been experienced. When 
others are required to rate a person, persons who have known 
the individual intimately and haye observed him in various 
Situations are requested to judge him. A few samples of 
measurement of traits by the rating method are given below. 


MEASUREMENT OF ONE’s EMOTIONAL MATURITY AND DEGREE OF 
ADJUSTMENT. One of the tests devised for this purpose is 
Pressey’s X-O Test. In this test the individual has to cross 
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out unpleasant words from each line of a series and also to 
mark the word in each line which is the most unpleasant to 


him. Below is an example: 
Suck, meanness, eat, ugly, black 


He may also be asked to cross out from each line words 
which mean things which are ‘wrong’ and to mark out the 
word which stands for the thing which he considers the most 


wrong. Thus: 


1. Begging, swearing, smoking, flirting, spitting 
2. Dirt, idleness, conceit, touchiness, vulgarity 


The total number of crossed out words roughly indicate how 
emotional the person is and if the words crossed out by an 
individual are quite different from what a large majority of 
Persons in his group have crossed out it means that he is 


eccentric and maladjusted. 


; issive??! 
Are you self-assertive or submissive? 


Choose the alternative which you think to be the most 


likely: 
1. The man went to address the group but took his superior officer 
with him because— 
(i) He wanted moral support pe 
(ii) He admired his superior a great de: 


(iii) He enjoyed jmpressing people with his own importance 


If you have chosen (i), you have one point in favour öf 
submissiveness, if (iii), then one point in favour of assertion. 


z fe assi is— 
2. To lose one’s temper with ones assistants 


(i) generally a mistake 

Gi) necessary for making the: 
(iii) bad manners 

(iv) often effective 


m work 


ry P ive. 
If you give (ii) and (iv), you are assertiv 
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Have you a dependent disposition??? 


1. To ask the advice of others instead of trying to do something 
on your own is, (i) natural (2); (ii) generally sensible (1); 
(iii) just weakness (0). 

2. The most beautiful conception of God is that He is a person, 
(i) to whom we can turn in trouble (2); (ii) who is infinitely 
wise (1); (iii) who created the universe (0). 

3. To call a doctor even though he does nothing is (i) better than 
waiting (0); (ii) reassuring (2). 


(The marks are given in the brackets, If you have two 
marks it means you have a dependent disposition). 


Have you social intelligence? 


If you (a) remember names and faces, (b) if you have 
judgment in social situations, (c) if you can judge the mental 
‘state of a speaker, (d) if you are a good observer of human 
behaviour, and (e) if you have a sense of humour, then you 


have social intelligence. Test yourself in respect of (b), 
and (d). 


b.—If you have invited a girl frien 
tell your mother and she has 
absent what will you do? 
taurant, or will you take the 


d to tea but have forgotten to 
gone out and if the cook also is 
Will you send for tea from a res- 
help of your friend and prepare it? 
d—(i) The majority of peo; 


faults; is this true or false? (Answer: false.) 


Tue CONTROLLED Diary METHOD or SELF-RaTING, This is a 


method which every reader of this book can use. All he has 
to do is to keep a continuous re i i 


may keep a record in respect 

He may do it thus: 

Situation The physi- 
which cal or men- 

produced tal state 1 
anger | was in 


How long it What I felt What I ac- 
lasted like doing tually did 
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Ratine sy OrTHerS, For each trait in question a 3-point, 
5-point, or 7-point scale may be used and a number of judges 
may be requested to place the person on the scale. Here are 
illustrations of scales for a few traits: 


Initiative: 5-point scale 


Needs Occasion- | Needs Does more ! Seeks 
much ally -prodding | rk if | yore 
prodding | Suggested j work 
Leadership: 4-point scale 
Only a fol- | Tries to j} Usually Aspiring 
lower. | lead but | succeeds leader 

Avoids | fails | as a leader | 
leadership | i 
Social attitude: 5-point scale 
Anti-social Self- No positive Usually i Strongly 
centred attitude consider- | altruistic 
ate | 
Emotional control: 4-point scale 
Too easily | Usuaity | Exception- | Unres- 
excited or | well- | ally well- | ponsive 
depressed ; balanced | balanced ; 


There are also ways of measuring 
personality as a whole. They are known as ‘projective 
techniques’. Among them, the highly technical procedure 
known as the ink-blot technique of Rorschach is the most 
prominent. Murray’s T. A. T. is another and it has already 
been illustrated at the end of Chapter II. Here we may note 
two others: (1) sentence completion and (2) self-idea com- 


pletion. 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Sentence ComrpLETION. In connection with industrial tension 
research in Ahmedabad in 1950, the author was requested to 
arati translaticn of the following list with mill 


use a Guj 
re asked to complete the following 


workers. The workers we 


12 
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sentences, saying whatever first came to their minds, without 
hesitating or waiting to think about what other things they 
might wish to say: ; 


My hero is..... 

I feel proud when..... 
One thing I hope for is..... 

One thing I fear may happen to me is 
One kind of person I like is..... 

I wish, at my. work I could do..... 
One thing that makes me angry is..... 

As a child the thing I enjoyed most was..... 

One thing that makes me happy with my family is..... 
I pity..... 

What I dislike most in old people is..... 

One thing which makes me happy is..... 

The person in my family I have liked most was 
I become stubborn when 


BREESE E Se mrsaMeeNP 


SELF-IDEA COMPLETION Test. An unmarried man of 40 from 


South India was asked to complete sentences taken from J. 


Shor’s self-idea completion test. Here are a few senterces as 
he completed them: 


* I feel happy to learn—of my friend’s prosperity. 
* What annoys me is—when I learn that a good friend speaks ill 
of me behind my back, 
The best I can think of is—to do whole-hearted hard work. 
Other people usually try—to solve their own troubles. 
* What puzzles me is—that G should speak ill of me. 
My ambition in life is—to get rich and help the deserving poor. 
* The most dangerous thing is—a double-edged friend. 
The only trouble with me is—that I get angry in no time. 
* I hate—double crossers. 
My mind is always—in my business and my mother, 
If my mother gets sick—I will be very worried till she gets well. 
* I cannot understand—what makes me angry at times, 
I object to—being questioned about my sincerity and honesty. 


The sentences marked * are especially significant. They 
reveal the emotional problems of the man. 


POP eSNaAnewonry 
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CHAPTER X 
SOCIAL CONTROL 


N THE nineteenth century, sociologists were engaged in the 
study of different kinds of societies. And they raised the 
questions: on what does the conservation of societies rest, and 
how is their life regulated and controlled? Comte, for ex- 
ample, asked: what role do religion, morality and knowledge 
play in the maintenance of social order? Durkheim paid 
attention to the part which collective symbols, values, ideas 
and ideals play in different types of society. A new branch of 
sociology thus. came into existence. In the twentieth century 
it has come to be described as the study of ‘social control’. 
Some sociologists are interested in the fact that social pro- 
cess has a conservative aspect. They have, therefore, directed 
their attention to the forces which makes the conservation of 
society possible. They have stressed the importance of folk- 
ways, usages, manners and customs, mores which rest on cop- 
sideration of social utility, and institutional ways of behaviour 
which arise from them. Idealistically minded sociologists on 
the other hand are more interested in the phenomenon of 
social progress, ‘the process by which society continually 
creates itself’. Giddings, Hobhouse, Ellwood and Cooley þe- 
long to this group. To them the problem of social control is: 
How does society create itself continually? What are the 
forces responsible for social progress? They have pointed out 
that the social process has a spiritual side to it and we must 
not ignore it. They have maintained that folkways, customs, 
etc., do not exhaust the whole of the social process. Members 
of a society have a spiritual consciousness. Disinterested 
emotions and conscious intentions of men are at work. Out 
of man’s spiritual consciousness and disinterested emotions 


rise new concept of social structure, new values and ideals. 

Non-utilitarian mores come into existence; people rebel 

against the existing ones; institutional practices are revised; 
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and social reforms are planned. The idealistic group of socio- 
logists, therefore, emphasized morality, religion, education, art, 
knowledge and law as the reformative forces in social life. 
Thus the concept of social control originally belongs to 
sociology. Sociological discussion of the problem of social 
control centres round the facts of conservation and progress 
of society and is an enquiry into the factors associated with 
them. Some sociologists however, have given a psychological 
orientation to the problem of social control. Among them may 
be mentioned Park and Burgess, Eubank, L. L. Bernard, and 
P. H. Landis. They kept’ the individual in view; for ultimately 
it is the individual who either conforms to social order and 
thereby contributes to its preservation, or is prompted by a 
different set of values and thereby contributes iv social pro- 
gress. This change from the purely sociological point of view 
to a social psychological point of view is reflected in the state- 
ment of Park and Burgess, namely, sociologists should ‘inves- 
tigate the process by which individuals are induced to co- 


operate in some sort of permanent corporate existence which 


we call society.’ f 
These writers held that sociology should discuss the problem 


of ‘social forces and human nature’. Eubank held the same 
view. According to him social control includes ‘any way 
in which a person, or a group, exercises influence or con- 
straint which modifies the behaviour, thought or feeling of 
any other person or group’ so that individuals are brought 
‘nto ways which are harmonious with that of the group as 
a whole’. L. L. Bernard has conceived social control asa 
process by which stimuli are brought to bear effectively upon 
some person or group so that adjustment is made possible. 

ted attention to the means, methods or 


Naturally, he has devo i 
a of controlling members of a society. To P. H. 


Landis social control refers to ‘the social processes by which 
the individual is made group responsible, by which social or- 
ganization is built and maintained, by which human persona- 
lity is formed through socialization and a better social order 
can be maintained.’ 

The discussion of social control from a psychological point 
of view therefore consists in the investigation of the various 
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kinds of pressures to which members in different kinds of 
society are exposed. The problems that stand out here are: 
(1) The different kinds of social control; e.g. social heredity, 
morality, education, knowledge and law; (2) The manner in 


which social control operates; and (3) the means or techniques 
of social control. 


Socrat EXPECTATION or Socrat Controx. The individual is 
hardly conscious of the social pressures which regulate his 
behaviour. Generally, he lives and acts under the illusion 
that he is quite free. When, however, his behaviour invites 
disapproval in some form he painfully realizes the pressure 
exerted on him by social expectations. 

Two things constitute the framework for these -social ex- 
pectations. In the first place, there are the folkways, usages 
and customs which are a part of the tradition of the society— 
the social heredity. In the second place, and as part of the 
tradition, there are institutional ways of behaviour which arise 


and become established because of their bearing on mainte- 
nance of society. 


AGENCIES or SOCIAL CONTROL.* Social control operates through 
different agencies. In societies where the family discharges 
practically all the societal functions (e.g. reproductive, poli- 
tical, economic, religious and educational) the father or 
mother is the chief agent of social ‘control, according as the 
family is patriarchal or matriarchal. At different periods of 
history, and in different types of society even today, we find, 
however, that the societal functions have been taken up by 
specialized agencies like the State, the Church, educational 
institutions, ete. At different periods of history different 
agencies have dominated over the rest. 

Among the various agencies of social control the following 
generally stand out: elders in the family, priests, teachers, 
the learned pundits, the elite, labour unions, the State and 


* Some writers on Social Psychology do not distinguish between kinds 
of social control and agencies of social control. Bogardus, for instance, 
mentions as agencies what Cooley has classed as kinds of social control. 
(See Bogardus, Social Psychology, p. 495.) 
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the Law. Social life has passed through different stages of 
evolution and the patterns of its organization have been com- 
plex and varying. At different periods of history, therefore, 
different types of social bonds have come into existence and 
have dominated. With blood relationship as a principal social 
bond the family becomes the main centre from which social 
control emanates. With community of religious experience 
as a social bond, the Church becomes a powerful agency of 
social control. In a form of society where there is economic 
interdependence and need for protection of life and property, 
economic groups, the State and its laws assume importance. 
In the present day society, the family and the State with its 
laws are assuming greater and greater control while the 
Church and the family are becoming less functional. Philo- 
gophers of jurisprudence have expressed concern over this 
fact. R. Pound, for example, has pointed out that law has 
its weaknesses and it needs today the backing of religion, 


morals and education.* 


Kımps or Socrat Controu. The phrase ‘kinds of social con- 
* trol’ has been used in different senses. Some writers have 
discussed social control keeping in view the kind of contact 
between the controlling agency and the controlled individual 
or group. They, therefore, have distinguished direct from in- 
direct social control. The influence exerted by members of a 
family, teachers or community is, from this point of view, 
direct; whereas the control by the state illustrates indirect 
control. Some writers, Mannheim for example, use this term 
to mean the pressure of recurrent physical and social situa- 


i 2 
ae should note, however, that in the last analysis the dis- 
tinction between direct and indirect control cannot be re- 
garded as absolute. For, indirect control is, in the ie ed 
exercised through the personal medium of nearby in a E 
Some writers distinguish informal kinds from forma = p 
of control. Here they have in view the manner of applying 
the control. In primary groups like the family or community, 
control is informal in the sense that the nearby individuals 


express their approval or disapproval and administer punish- 
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ments directly, immediately and in ways that are not standar 
dized. On the other hand in a social organization which has 
passed beyond the mere family and community level, be- 
haviour is institutionalized to a greater degree and social con- 
trol is formal in the sense that there are specific arrangements 
for enforcing conformity to social norms an 
are prescribed for their violation. 

Some writers have distinguished between paternal and 
democratic kinds of control; The father’s control in the family, 
the master’s control in the workshop, the employer's. in the 
industry, the monarch’s control over the state and the priest’s 
influence in the religious sphere are illustrations of paternal 
control. Today, however, social control is passing into the 


hands of the individuals concerned and is assuming a demo- 
cratic form, 


d definite penalties 


the psychological point of view. The family, the community, 
the Church, the’ school, the St: 


techniques or methods. 
classes of these: (1) Re ry, flattery, per- 
suasion, slogans, advertising and education ` 
category of means whi 

better of the same thing’; 
methods; e.g. gossip, 
criticism, threats, 
divides the meth 


e or restraining 
ughter or ridicule, 
nt. L. L. Bernard 


» use of fraud, mani- 
repression, ete., exploit the 
l weakness and ignorance; 


pulations, intrigues, censorship, 
individual’s physical and menta 
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whereas revolutions, nonviolent coercion, regimentation, re- 
ligious beliefs and practices, ethical controls, customs and con- 
vention, law, education and social reform are constructive 
means. 

The classification of social control into positive and negative 
by Kimball Young, Bogardus and others corresponds to 
Lumley’s classification. When individuals are induced to do 
a thing the control is positive while control through punish- 
ment is negative. The inducement may be physical as when 
the individual is patted on his back; or it may be verbal as 
when he is praised; or it may be symbolic as when a title 
is conferred on him by the Church, the State or the people. 
Appeals to the feeling of group pride and civic sense belong 
to the same group. Positive or constructive control arouses 
hope, taps interest, enthuses the individual and promotes 
improvement. Punishment on the other hand is essentially 
a way of repression, of saying ‘don’t’. It may take a physical 
form as when the rod or the whip is used or rigorous imprison- 
ment is ordered; or it may assume a non-violent form as 
when mother withholds her affection or a community boycotts 
Scolding, ridicule and criticism are verbal forms 
of punishment Accounts of hell-fire and the God of death are 
negative means of control used by the Church. 


Of all the methods of non-physical ar psychological punish- 
n and solitary imprisonment are the 


unication renders the individual dead 
mment dehumanizes 


its member. 


ment, excommunicatio 
most drastic. Excomm' : 
to the world and prolonged solitary impriso! 
a human being. 

The important practic 
form of control, rewar' 
animal learning indicate 
combination of the two 
perience with children con 


al problem: here is: which is the better 
d or punishment? Experiments on 
that reward is better, but a judicious 
yields still better results. Our ex- 
firms this. But at the same time it 


must be pointed out that if we wish to encourage creativity 
rather than mere conformity, the do aspect more than the don’ t 
aspect, positive control recommends itself. Punishment is 
likely to breed concealed resistance and Hypocricy or it may 
result in stagnant or anti-social behaviour. 


x 
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Socrat Herepiry. The various elements of the culture of a 
social group are transmitted to and impressed upon the in- 
dividual by his parents, teachers, neighbourhood, priests, etc. 
But these persons themselves receive the culture elements 
from the older generation. In this way a social group main- 
tains its historical continuity and unity in time. The culture 
that is thus handed down from one generation to the next is 
aptly described as ‘social heredity’ as distinguished from bio- 
logical. Biological heredity, consists of the chromosomes from 
the parents. It operates internally through the mechanism 
of transmission and accounts for some of the individual’s 
physical potentialities and mental capacities which he cannot 
shake off. Social heredity consists of the organization, lan- 
guage, customs, religion, institutional practices, arts, science 
and inventions, literature, philosophy. These things contain 
the accumulated experience of past generations in regard to 
adjustments to physical environment, in respect of social life, 
and in the sphere of religion. Social heredity is transmitted 
externally; training and exposure to the climate of culture 
determine the manner in which the individual will gratify his 
various needs. It brings about an uniformity of behaviour 
among members of a historically continuous social group. 

Of course, social heritage is not peculiar to man. We find it 
in the animal kingdom too. For example, the young canary 
picks up the typical canary song from the previous generation. 
Man’s social heritage, however, is richer and more enduring. 
The invention of arts and crafts, secular customs, religious. 
practices, science and philosophy—these are distinctively 
human achievements. Animals have no elaborate ways of 
doing things, no rituals, no taboos; human societies have. And 
man is able to preserve and pass on his achievements through 
language and works of art. 


‘Tradition’ is the word generally used to designate social 
heredity. Tradition includes 


the -socially approved opinions, 
forms of speech and prescriptive usages which are handed 
down in a group from one 


generation to another, and also 
the philosophical beliefs, and art practices, 


Tradition is a great conservative force, 


It makes for con- 
tinuity of beliefs and practices in vario 


us departments of 
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life. The consciousness of tradition exerts a pressure on the 
members of a society who, therefore, hesitate to adopt new 
jdeas and ways of behaviour. Of course, when conditions of 
life change new ways of life are tried and when different 
groups come in contact there is cross fertilization of custom. 
But even then there is a tendency to preserve, may be as 
mere useless formalities, certain old practices. The new ways 
are generally adapted to the time-honoured pattern of life. 
Societies which are in the process of formation lack tradi- 
tion. They do not have stable habits of thought or behaviour. 
Societies with ancient traditions are more conservative. The 
reason is that to adopt a new way of life is to give up habits 
of long standing and make a fresh effort to adjustment which 


involve risks. Morris Ginsberg has remarked that people with 
lways at an advantage.* In 


a consciousness of traditions are a 
the first place, they have a positive conception of themselves 
as a group. Their ‘ego’ is well developed. They have sense 
of distinctness and feeling of maturity. In new kinds of 
situations and problems they think for themselves and make 
an effort to solve their problems in their own way. They do 
not borrow solutions readymade from others. They do not 
lose their balance; they absorb the shocks and adjust them- 
selves to new situations with ease. Novelty, as such, does 
not tempt them. Certainly they do change but the governing 
principle of change among them is not imitation of the new 
and rejection of the old; it is assimilation. ` Traditionless peo- 
ple, on the other hand, are ‘without any link with men who 
lived before them. They imitate or borrow rather than deve- 

herefore Have no distinctive culture. 


They receive ideas readymade. ‘The show a lack of self- 
confidence, method or depth. This may be said to be true 
also of societies whos tain spheres of life 
have broken down and new ones have not yet been firmly 
established. For example, we Indians feel at we are a 
mature people in the realms of philosophy, re ee i art 
practices. We are absorbing the scientific attitu e of the 
Western brand but we are not enamoured of it as much as 
to take it all in all. In political life, however, the old traditions 


have disappeared and the new democratic tradition is not yet 
sap] 
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firmly set. It is no wonder, therefore, that politically we 
sometimes behave like an immature people. 

Let us now consider in some detail the control exerted by 
the various elements of social heredity. 


Fork Ways. Every community living in a geographically 
different area is engaged in efforts at adjustment to its physical 
environment, in making a livelihood and in evolving modes 
of conduct which promote cooperation and avoid friction. In 
this process certain practices arise connected with producing. 
preparing, preserving and consuming food; protection of self 
and the group; modes of verbal and gestural communication: 
systems of courtesies; forms of hospitality; bodily adornment; 
marriage and family organization; care of the child, etc. The 
pattern of life becomes more or less stable on account of its 
effectiveness. It is handed down as part of its social tradi 
The practices are common to the 
of their universality within the 

folkways. They are habits and c 
become, to quote Summer 
tions. While they are in v 
and social undertaking.’ 

ducts of conscious expe: 
rather, they represent sol 
kind of trial and error behaviour on the 


tion. 
community and on account 


group they are described as 


tection against snow and sun, 
served as a protection against enemy. The 
shoe was invented as a protecti ; 


involved in sitting near the fire. 
hands, like the (Indian) practice of g 
was originally a folkway with a 


The practice of shaking 
reeting with folded hands, 
special Significance. These 
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modes of greeting were probably the best ways of assuring 
each other, of one’s friendly intentions. To address a person 
as ‘Miss’, ‘Mrs.’, or ‘Mr. so and so’, or with a suffix like Bahen 
(ben), Amma, Bhai, Rai or Rao, is a folkway with a high 
social behaviour value. These ways of behaviour, these useful 
discoveries in regard to the ways of living in relation to the 
world of objects and persons, get woven into the pattern of 
life of a group. They change but slowly. Ordinarily no need 
is felt to discover alternative modes of adjustment.” Indi- 
viduals conform to these ways- In this sense their behaviour 
is socially controlled. 

Now the social control involved in folkways is unconscious 
and automatic. The individual does not have a conscious 
feeling that he is being coerced into doing what he does. The 
control is also unorganized and informal. No machinery is 
set up to ensure that every member of the community con- 
forms to the folkways.. The individual who departs from a 
folkway is at the most laughed at. The reason is that many 
of the folkways do not have much bearing on the collective 
needs of the people. A man who departs from a folkway 
is not considered therefore as a disturber of social peace and 
does not invite violent disapproval of the community resulting 


in, say, censure Or social boycott. 
ote in this connection that in course of 


It is of interest to n 
time a society consciously realizes the advantages of some of 
the folkways. It may even find that their observance is 
necessary from the point of view of certain values. At the 
reflective level of social living, therefore, some of the folkways 
get finally established and acquire ethical significance. One 
who departs from them may invite censure and be looked 
upon as an undesirable ber of the community. For 


mem! 
example, if a man addresses a Jady without the formal “Miss 
; 
or Mrs’, or if he drops the ‘ben’, 


‘phai’, or ‘rao’, it is usually 
considered to have a subtle significance. 
e character of folkways is found in its 


o longer fits in a changing pattern of 
pt to substitute it by a consciously 


Mores. The imperativ 


© It is only when a folkway " 
life that people make an attem 
thought-out way of behaviour. 
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concentrated form in mores, Established folkways become 
mores when ‘a philosophy of welfare’ is added to them, J udg- 
ments of right and wrong grow up. The modes of behaviour 
which have become habitual and automatic are considered 
good. Interference with them is considered evil. What the 
group has been practising becomes its ethos or mores and that 
alone is considered ethical behaviour, These modes of be- 
haviour are considered to be conducive to social welfare. 
When consciousness of values dawns upon a people, (this 
happens at the level of reflection concerning individual 
social life) ideas of good and bad, right and wrong, 
Man begins to think in terms of collective well-being, social 
purpose and social obligations, Certain restrictions are felt 
to be necessary on the behaviour of man as a member of 
society. A few positive acts also come to be recognized as 
social obligations. All these social requirements constitute a 
people’s mores, ethos, shoulds and should nots, Oughts and 
ought nots. It is at this level of social organization that some 
of the folkways acquire the status of mores. This may be 
illustrated with reference to the practice observed, until y&- 
cently, by respectable Indian ladies, of not exposing their hait 


to the public eye, Originally, the practice of covering the 
head when walking in the stree y 


and 
appear. 
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a part of the community ethos not to prejudice matrimonial 
negotiations. And when the husband was considered to be 
the master of his wife and the custodian of her morals,, any 
one who interfered with his supposed ill-treatment to her 
would invite not only ridicule but even positive disapproval of 
the community. 

The violation of mores arouses immediate and strong public 
disapproval which may take the form of physical punishment, 
gossip, economic boycott or even excommunication. The 
members of a group, therefore, observe its mores out of fear. 
There is thus an element of coercion involved. The coercion, 
however, is not formalized; for the mores are not explicitly 
formulated oughts and ought nots, nor are any definite 
penalties prescribed for their violation. Hence they are not 
laws. Mores constitute only an unwritten code of conduct. 
The control exercised by mores may, therefore, be described 
as direct, spontaneous, informal and unorganized. There is 
no special machinery to enforce the observance of mores as 
there is in the case of the laws of the State; nor is there any 
need to organize public opinion. From this point of view, 
Katz and Schanck define mores as those ways of behaviour 
the observance of which enables members of a group or com- 
munity to remain on speaking terms with their fellowmen. 


Morats. Man develops a consciousness of moral obligations. 
He consciously: and deliberately adopts certain ways of life 
because he thinks that they are necessary for a healthy social 
life. Still higher, his contemplation of his place in the uni- 
relationship to the ultimate reality, and destiny, leads 
him to regulate his life in the light of his beliefs and long- 
range considerations with a social and personal impact. 
h this triple consciousness—social, philosophic and 


verse, 


Throug l : 
religious—man comes by the notion of what is ultimately 
desirable (shreyas) as distinguished from what is usually 


desired. Instead of the desired becoming thė desirable, now 
the desirable alone comes to be desired. The ways of life 
which are consciously approved and adopted by the individual 
or a group constitute his or its morals. In so far as con- 
siderations of social health alone prevail, different societies 
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are likely to have different morals, absolute within the group 
but relative to itself. To the extent to which men allow 
philosophic and religious contemplation to mould life, ethical 
relativism tends to disappear. Through the course of ages men, 
have striven (and often failed) to make certain values absolute 
in practice because they have emanated from their conscious- 
ness of the deeper truth of existence as a whole. Examples 
of values which we want to make absolute are: non-violence, 
truth, justice, equality, and love. 


THE PsycHoLocy or Customs. Customary usages are the un- 
written law code of a society. They represent forms of be-' 
haviour which are universal within a group and the violation 
of some of which is considered improper. Some customs have 
utility as their basis and are passed on from generation to 
generation through example and training. Being time-tested 
solutions of recurrent behavioural problems, they are allowed 
to remain unchanged. They spare the new generation the 
trouble of trying out new solutions. In this sense, social con- 
ventions and customs are a social necessity. It is customary, 
for example, for the young to rise from their seats when elders 
enter the room and for children to bow to their parents and 
teachers. It is customary in India to distribute sugar or 
sweets to relatives and friends on the birth of a baby and it 
used to be customary for the relatives an 
modest gifts to the baby and its mother. 
act of hospitality is to offer a glass of wate 
can easily understand the utility of this custom if one visits 
Gujarat during summer. The custom of paying condolence 
visits also has a psychological utility; such visits enable the 
bereaved family to share their grief and thereby to lessen it. 

Some customs are born of superstitions and religious beliefs. 
The various observances connected with birth, puberty, mar- 
riage, pregnancy, death, etc., are illustrations in ‘point. Cus- 
toms belonging to this category persist for centuries on 
account of the fact that they have the sanction of the past 
and also because they have a vital psychological appeal to 
man. 

Certain customs owe their origin to the desire to be nice 


d friends to carry 
In Gujarat, the first 
T to the guest. One 
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to others and avoid doing whatever is unpleasant to oneself 
or others. The English-speaking people wish well for a person 
who is taking his leave by saying ‘good-bye’, and Indians say: 
‘Do come again.’ 

Custom binds members of a society with a common sym- 
bolism, a common religion, a common set of values to pursue. 
The power of customs is so great that they are compared to 
tyrants, violent school-mistresses and magistrates. King 
Darius, in Herodotus’s story asked the Greeks, ‘At what price 
would you devour your ancestors’ corpses?’ They said: 
‘Never’. He then asked the Indians: ‘At what price would 
you be ready to burn the bodies of your ancestors?’ They said 
‘never’. Herodotus concludes: ‘If all existing customs were 
held before men for selection, they would select those that 
they have already practised... Thus convention is king of all 
men? The reasons for the persistence and power of customs 
are various. Some of the customs are tried and tested solu- 
tions of problems which are bound to arise in day-to-day social 
life. Hence people’s reluctance to discard them and experi- 
ment anew. Some customs have a deep social significance 
in in value consciousness. Some customs 


and have their orig : ° 
have their source in religious beliefs and sometimes in fear 


and hence they persist. 
ro Law. Very often law is a codification 


of existing customs just as grammar is a codification of linguis- 
tic usage. And even when law, in the interest of strict uni- 
formity, goes beyond customs and usage, the latter occupy a 


place alongside law. Customary law has always been an 
because law makers have realised 


i . of law, 

eaeameeakrs Ara and the pressure: of their usages. 
Thus among the Hindus while the brats Ga 
religious law) would not allow even widow-remarriage, the 
Arthashastra (i.e. practical law) would allow even divorce; 
for it was customary. Exogamy oT marriage "outside ones 
gotra, was a universal ee aa! TE RE a 

A Y. 

law. Savarna marriage 0P ae nae bss Iere ae, 


and hence anuloma and prat 
modated. In the case of Muslim law too ‘custom has eaten 


13 


RELATION OF CUSTOM 
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into the core of the law in all countries where Islam exists.’5 


Custom anD Fasuion. The awareness of what is customary 
in one’s society keeps the individual’s love of freedom and 
novelty within limits. Customs have the prestige of age 
behind them and hence they change very slowly; and though 
time-honoured, anti-traditional innovations i.e. fashions may 
be adopted by a few individuals in order to gratify their 
personal motives. They do not generally go beyond what 
custom regards as ‘proper’. 


INSTITUTIONALIZED SocraL Conrrot. An institution really 
means a frame-work of activities which are considered import- 
ant for the purpose of maintaining a progressive society, or 
from the point of view of its chosen values, Thus the exis- 
tence of an institution presupposes a certain concept and 
implies a structure. It is a pattern of activities clustered 
around what the society considers to be its central values. In 
this sense an institution is an objectified social purpose.® Thus, 
around the concepts that the offspring must be adequately 
looked after by the female or by both the male and the female, 
human sex energy must be channelized and sex jealousy be 
avoided, the institutions of marriage and family have come 
into being. The concept that different occupational groups 
should coexist and cooperate is central to the caste system as 
an institution. Religion as an institution has for its central 
concept the belief in superhuman power (or powers) and the 
felt need to establish relationship with it. The concept of 
individual rights and the need for protecting them is the basis 
of law. Collective needs, ie. defence and other services, are 
the foundations of the State as a political institution. Every 
institution has a set of ideas, beliefs to justify it, a body of 
technical knowledge developed around them and also a ‘lore’ 
about their origin. These constitute what is called the 
ideology of that institution. With the establishment of an 
institution, relationships between members of the society get 
standardized, regimentation of behaviour occurs and conscious 
and systematic efforts are made by the group or its leaders 
to ensure that members conform to the institutionalized 
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pattern of behaviour. Sanctions are applied. The individual 
is also required to pass through certain situations. In this 
sense institutional social control is an organized one. It is 
organized also in the sense that a personnel of elders, priests 
and others are vested with authority. They take upon them- 
selves the task of educating individuals in the ideology of the 
institutions and also of supervision so that uniformity in the 
behaviour of individuals may be maintained. Penalties are 
prescribed for violation of the institutional practices. As an 
illustration of institutionalized social life we may réfer to the 
four purushérthas of Hindu society which have the mainte- 
nance (dhāranā) of society as their central concept. The 
Hindu is expected to acquire wealth, lead a family life with 
due regard for his spiritual well-being and maintenance of 
society and yet not lose sight of the ultimate goal of liberation 
or spiritual freedom. He is expected to acquire knowledge 
and arts which may help him in his spiritual and practical 
life respectively. He is expected to marry, rear up children 
and thus repay his debt to his ancestors by contributing to 
the continuance of society. He is expected to live the life of 
a hospitable householder and spend part of his wealth 
in charity. Hospitality and charity are considered not merely 
` virtues but duties. The idea that no one in society should go 
without food, clothing or shelter is at the back of these recom- 
mendations. It is this social consciousness which used to 
govern the training programme of the Hindu child. Considera- 
tions of individual pleasure never got a priority. To give 
only one illustration, the wife of a man was expected to live 
in a joint family and, therefore, the parents of the girl would 
so train her so that she would be not only a good housewife 
but also a good daughter-in-law, an amiable sister-in-law and 
In short, it is a characteristic of institu- 


an efficient mother. f t 
tional control that the individual has to pass through situations 


which are predetermined for him. 

Of course the individual does not always have an idea of 
the social significance of the acts he is put through. He 
rather enjoys ‘the feeling of personal worth as he performs 
them. For example, the boy who is given the sacred thread 
enjoys the feeling of personal importance as he takes his 
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last meal with his mother, as he sits by the side of his 
father who initiates him and as a piece of cloth is tied round 
his hitherto exposed waist. These things, however, have a 
deep social significance, namely that he is being completely 
and psychologically weaned from his mother, is being given 
the feeling of family tradition when he is asked to say, ‘I... of 
family...’ and the piece of cloth is tied round his waist in 
anticipation of his puberty. 


RELIGION AS A KIND OF Controt. From primitive times down 


to the present day man’s religious consciousness has been a 
powerful force regulating his personal and 


interpersonal 
behaviour. 


In its essence religious consciousness is an emo- 
tionally charged belief in the existence of a super-human 
power (or powers) and man’s dependence on it. Belief deter- 
mines behaviour and hence on its behavioural side religion 
is essentially an attempt to establish a relationship with the 
cosmic power. The nature of religious practices depends on 
and varies with the ways these powers are viewed. Primitive 
man, untouched by science, posited a plurality of powers that 
control the universe and human destiny. Behind every 
phenomenon on which human life depends, primitive man 
posited a power as its cause. The floods and storms, harvests 
and famines, epidemics and invasions, successes and defeats, 
births and deaths were all regarded as the doings of deities 
whom he endowed with human passions and emotions, Primi- 
tive man feared them, tried to keep them pleased and thanked 
them for their benevolence, He experienced a sense of 
mystery and awe in relation to the mighty phenomena of 
th, puberty and death. Since 
all these phenomena are important in the life of a community, 
the emotions generated by them were naturally shared by 
the whole community and gave rise to impulsive activities 
of a collective nature. Community dances following the 
harvest, collective worship, ceremonies and festivals are ex- 
amples of such activities. A number of cults thus came into 
existence mostly centred round ends which mattered in the 
life of a community. Indeed, primitive man hardly lived a 
strictly individual existence. Community sentiment always 
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governed his thought and behaviour—a sentiment which found 
expression in the Upanishadic prayer: 


Saha navavatu, saha nau bhunaktu, saha viryam 
karavavahai .. . 

Let us cooperate in defence, let us share and par- 
ticipate in enjoyment, let us display our valour 
together! 


The cult practices have traditionally become part and parcel 
of the individual’s life. They have become customary largely 
on account of their social significance. In this way religion 
“has come to mean not only a faith and practice that bind man 
to God (ligo—to bind); it has also come to stand for what 
keeps men together and sustains (dhé@rana) the social order. 
Religious customs have persisted on account of other factors 
too. The basic mystery that surrounds physical and organic 
phenomena has impressed man in every generation in which. 
the religious cult practices have received a fresh 
Among other things responsible for the persis- 
tence of religio-social customs we may mention the following: 
Man loves ceremony and excitement. The collective religious 
rituals, ceremonies and festivals gratify this side of man’s 
nature. Participation in religious ceremonies also brings the 
feeling of social solidarity which man values. Finally, the 
conservatism of social habit, the prestige of the past and desire 
for conformity are also responsible for the continuance of 


these customs. 
Religion, however, 

superstitions and unenili, 

religious consciousness, 


therefore, 
lease of life. 


has not remained merely a body of 
ghtened practices. The evolution of 
like that of moral consciousness, is 


marked by an increasing refinement in man’s view of, and 
relationship with the Unseen. It is also marked by emergence 
of genuinely spiritual values—both personal and social. For 
example, in all the great religions of the world we find a 
profound consciousness of spiritual values and an emphasis 
on a code of conduct which is at once a condition and conse- - 
quence of their realization. Thus Hinduism on its ethical side 
is a body of precepts having a vital bearing on the individual’s 
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spiritual development as well as on the health of society. 
The same is true of other great religions. Buddhism with 
non-violence as its supreme value, and Jainism with its vows 
of non-violence, non-lying, non-stealing, non-hoarding and 
temperance have regulated the lives of millions so far. The 
Hebrew propheis reformed and revolutionized the old faith 
and gave to their people a conception of One Deity who 
demands one thing from all men, namely the Right or the 
Good. From this have emerged the Ten Commandments— 
the categorical ‘Thou shalt’s’ and ‘Thou shalt not’s’ which are 
the word of God to man and which constitute the dynamic 
social ethics of Judaism, The Old Testament of the Hebrews 
is the basic scripture of Christianity. 

Against the background of Hebrew faith emerged also Islam 
with its conception of Allah as the One God. Islam preaches 


that man is made of the goodliest fabric; that all things in 
the heavens and on the earth ar 


e made to do service for man; 
that man is created for a ce: 


rtain purpose and has no free 
will. These beliefs have determined the Muslim’s attitude 
towards life—the attitude of ‘Hedonistic fatalism’, Islam also 
preaches a brotherhood of bel 
which differences of colour, 
In the mosques, the prince a 
poor, the ruler and the rule 
does not permit the Muslim 
and it prescribes generosity 
dise for the miser.’ 


Tue STATE AND SOCIAL ConTtTROL THROUGH Laws. The state, 
like all other social institutions, is an objectified collective 


purpose. It is an institution or, rather, a system of institutions 
through which society exercises 
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of a certain territory come under a centralized power. This 
happens when they feel that for the realization of certain 
common needs it is necessary to bring about certain conditions 
of life and that all the aspects of social life must be inte- 
grated.! The state, therefore, is the largest social institution. 
It is also the most powerfully equipped one in the sense that 
it has a large staff, a legislature, an executive machinery, 
arrangements for dispensing justice, police force, an army, etc. 

The state discharges various functions. It makes laws so 
that personal property may be*protected, the other rights of 
the individual may not be violated, the natural resources of 
the territory be preserved and made available to all citizens 
at the proper times. It maintains a police force for the safety 
of the citizens within the state, and an army for purposes of 
collective security. The state also organizes various public 
services, e.g. communication and transport, education, health, 
water supply, ete. In order to ensure that individuals shall 
honour their contracts a judiciary is maintained. Finally, a 
modern state provides for the promotion of art and literature 
through national art galleries, exhibitions and libraries and 
also directly patronizes artists and writers. Thus the state 
touches every sphere of the individual’s life and its laws and 
law courts, legislatures, police force and public services are 
parts of a comprehensive social plan. J ‘ 

Now it is obvious that the individual’s behaviour is very 
much regimented because he has to behave not as a private 
individual but as a citizen of a state. The individual does 
so either voluntarily if he is conscious of the social purpose 
. which the state embodies or out of fear, if he is not an en- 
lightened citizen. If the individual considers that the laws 
of the state do not meet the common needs of the people, that 
they do not really represent the aay os “and 
aspirations of the bulk of the community, he may either revolt 


7 it out of fear and under an 
and rt punishment or submi of | 
tated protest. Unwilling submission, however, does 
not last long. It is, therefore, necessary that the laws of the 
state be such that the citizens feel that in abiding by the laws 


It is also necessary that laws are in 


lies their real interest. i 
keeping with social traditions and further, they do not inter- 
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fere with primary-group loyalties which are stronger than 
abstract loyalties. j : 
The state and its laws represent formal, conscious, delibe- 
rate and organized control. It differs from the informal pres- 
sure exercised by primary groups. Man is not left to the 
mercy of the informally and directly expressed approval and 
disapproval of the nearby individuals. We must note, how- 
ever, that though laws of the state differ from customs in that 
they represent organized and formal control they are not 
altogether ‘unrelated to the prevailing customs. Many of the 
enactments are simply a codification of customs for which 
there is justification in terms of collective welfare. Law 
usually does not go altogether against age-old customs. Of 
course, when a number of groups each with its sub-culture, 
come under one political rule, uniformity of behaviour be- 
comes necessary in matters affecting the whole society and 
laws which are somewhat at variance with the customs of 
the constituent groups may be enacted. But even then we 
find that social opinion was already, though implicitly, pre- 
pared for the change so involved and that customs which the 
law now forbids were more of the nature of permissive be- 
haviour than imperative. Polygamy among Hindus, for ex- 
ample, had already become rare and was, moreover, not a 
Positive or imperative custom. Hence the 1 
was not much opposed by the Hindus. Whe: 
to prevent a practice which is a positive 
the opinion of the society, 
life, that law runs the ris 


aw of monogamy 
never a law seeks 


Fasuions, FADS AND CRAZES a: 
Socrat ContTRoL. A fashion i 


a society for a short while, 
popularity and, having become commonplace on account of 
its prevalence, ceases to discharge the psychological function 
it was originally meant to discharge. Thereafter it may either 
disappear or, if it is found to have some convenience or utility 
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value, may stabilize itself and find a permanent place in the 
life of the people. If the deviation is very trifling and less 
constant, it is called a fad. A short-lived deviation which is 
trifling and superficial in character but on which people 
spend a disproportionate amount of time and energy—as if 
it were a primary concern of their lives—is called a ‘craze’ 
or a ‘rage’. For example, some of our college students seem 
to consider it fashionable to say ‘yah’ or ‘yep’ instead 
of the usual ‘yes’, to say ‘hun-hun’ in place of the orthodox 
‘I see’, to hum a film-tune, to®punctuate their conversation 
with phrases like ‘rationally speaking’, ‘psychologically’, ete, 
The bush shirt came to India as a fashion though, of 
course, it has come to ‘stay as a convenient article of dress. 
For some time bush shirts with odd designs and pictures in 
vulgar taste enjoyed a limited popularity. Saris with broad 
borders, contrasting colours, and cholis are the craze at pre- 
sent. In respect of hair-do, plaits and buns are now fashion- 
able though among the ultra-modern and novelty-mad ladies of 
highly cosmopolitan cities, the pony-tail or the broom-stick 
style enjoys a degree of popularity. At different periods gold- 
smiths have had brisk business thanks to the changing fashions 
in necklaces, drops and bangles. Oriental designs of flowers 
and fruits gave place for a while to geometrical designs and, 
at present, the old dashavatars are claiming attention. The 


necklace which once played freely with the frill of the full 
blouse now seems Je our ladies. In the realm 


almost to strang 
of architecture, flat-topped puildings are still a fashion though 
in respect of jnterior cons 


truction the oriental style is reap- 
pearing. In respect of recreation, rummy and matinées seem 
f the day. 


to be the fashion © > x 

Now a student of the phenomenon of fashions is struck 
by the following facts. Though fashions are fugitive, short- 
lived patterns of behaviour, they have enough permanence 
to become common to many individuals. Secondly, depar- 
tures from the established ways of, say, dressing, hair-do, 
building houses; spending leisure hours, speech, ornamenta- 
tion, etc., are found in all societies and at all periods. People 
always seek some novelty, but societies which are continu- 
ously exposed to the influence of foreign cultures lack a stable 
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culture of their own. Such societies offer a more favourable 
soil for the appearance and spread of fashions. Fashions 
spread also during periods of transition, when old mores and 
institutional ways are breaking down and new standards and 
institutional ways have not as yet been evolved. Finally, a 
style which, at a certain stage, comes to be considered as 
fashionable often reappears after a few years. Fashions seem 
to be subject to the law of cyclic changes. This is especially 
the case with styles in dress, hair-do and ornamentation. In 
India different sleeve lengths thave appeared periodically. The 
full blouse which was a craze a few years ago has now retired 
in favour of our grandmother’s choli which is no longer con- 
sidered indecent by our ladies. We may fairly safely predict 
that the full blouse will reappear, disappear and appear once 
again, like the oriental necklace designs. The same thing 
applies to hair styles. The variations in respect ‘of length of 
hair as well as their ‘disposition’ are obviously limited in 
number. Hair may be long or short and the plaits may be 
at the back or on either side or coiled on the crest or (society 
forbid!) hang from in front of the forehead. Kimball Young 
has rightly suggested that the cyclic changes are due to ‘the 
fact that the structure of the human body allows only a limited 
number of variations. It is thus inevitable that the desire for 
novelty should often revive an old pattern. Architecture too 
is not altogether an exception to the law of cyclic change. In 
this area, however, the cycle moves very slowly. And quite 


naturally so, for economic considerations do not permit con- 
stant changes, 


Incidentally, 


people of the lower strata. Consider, for example, the back- 
less choli which some of our ultra-modern society ladies have 
imitated from the West. It is the. age-old daily wear of the 
Rabaaris and milkmaids of Gujarat. 


Motives or Fasutons. What psychological function do fashions 
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perform? What motivates fashionable behaviour? 
Sometimes the lover of fashions himself or herself discloses 
the motivation of fashionable behaviour. For example, ‘I try 
to be fashionable so that I may excite jealousy in others? A 
lady in Bombay wore purple on the 15th of August because, 
she said, ‘it is an inviting colour.’ The desire to attract peo- 
ple’s attention, itself a complex motive, is one ofthe principal 
motives of adherence to fashions. Other motives are: a de- 
sire for new experiences and a desire for distinction. So 


far as fashions in dress and ‘ornamentation are concerned, 


the desire to appear youns is not altogether absent. Some- 


times fashionable behaviour is an effort to compensate for 
some physical or psychological inferiority. The desire to imi- 
tate an admired personality is also often at work. The desire 
to keep in step with the times is a motive that:accounts for 
the spread of a fashion. 
But very few individua 
hose who have it 


Js have an insight into their motives 
and very few of t have the courage to admit 
and disclose them. Usually, people rationalize. They seek 
to justify their departure from the customary by inventing 
plausible reasons. n 1938 many Maharashtrian ladies vigo- 
rously championed the ‘cause’ of the five-yard saree as against 
their usual nine-yard one by arguing that it was economical 
and convenient’! A few tried to justify their not having the 


i i injuri to the skin’! 
by saying that ‘it was injurious 
kumkum mark by say’ difficult to believe nese reasons? 


i i it is as ‘ 

It is Sa So a yound man when he tells us that he has 
as it is to belie aves him time and money. The 
x. Perhaps he wishes 


that s 
grown a beard because i 
motive is probably different and comp ex o 
an impression of in erence to 
feeling of some kind of in- 


to attract attention, to give fos 
the body, or to compensate 
feriority. 

S à. account of su ý ji A 
: Fashions pas qyertisers know this and popularize their 
or conformity. higher classes S° that others adopt the 
oe anh ate number of people do a thing, others 
asnıon. 

ith the time. Bie F : 

re a keep with jetinetmess and individuality and the desire 
k ARE a paradoxical situation. As McDougall 
‘or conio: 


ggestibility and the desire 
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has remarked, imitation and contra-imitation’ work together. 
This is shown by the fact that when a certain fashion is 
adopted by a large number of people, individuals begin to 
crave for a new fashion. Another point may be noted. 


and she would not select an 
almost everyone. 


It is due to the combined working of imitation and contra- 
imitation that we find that fashions &0 on changing, When 
a fashion is adopted by practically everyone, a few jin- 
dividuals think of something different to di 
selves, Fashions, however, have their limits 
generally go so far as to do things that are sh 
taste. Only those who are not firmly rooted i 
afford to adopt extremes in fashions, 
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CHAPTER XI 
SOCIAL CONTROL (Contd.) 
PROPAGANDA AND PUBLIC OPINION 


| Digit means an organized or systematic attempt made 
by a person or a group to influence opinions and attitudes 
It is an effort to make people adopt a certain 
any possible beliefs and to make them 
hen it is possible that they may act in 
ffort made by a person (or group) to 
his ideas—philosophical, re- 


of individuals. 
belief from among m: 
act in a certain way W. 
other ways. It is an e 


get recognition for himself or 
ligious, social or political, or for his commercial products as 


the case may be. The propagandist uses the method of 
suggestion in order to achieve his purpose. Taking this fact 
into account, Doob has defined propaganda as ‘a systematic 
attempt by an interested individual or individuals to control 
the attitudes or groups of individuals through the use of sug- 
on and, consequently, to control their actions.” 

Ives the imparting of information. Mere 
however, is not propaganda. Only 
ted as a means to a specific end 


oes it amountito propaganda. What kind of information the 
propagandist gives and how much of it does he give depend 
view. Some 


on the end he has in times true information is 
t is fabricate 


imparted, sometimes i d. Sometimes facts are 
given but not all the facts. Only selected facts are given, 


with the result that only partial truth is conveyed, which is as 
good as conveying a falsehood. Tt all depends on whether 


the information is give? jn the interest of the reader or listener, 
the informant himself. In the former 


Bee i to pahe 
in the interes aaa public education; in the latter, 


case propaganda is 4 
eee the bad sense of the term. 


it is propaganda in 


gesti 

Propaganda invo 
imparting of information, 
when information is impar 


a. Ina strict sense, propaganda in- 


VARIETIES or PROPAGAND: 
205 
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cludes political speeches and writings, religious preaching, 
advertising and even education. Usually, however, people 
are anxious to distinguish between propaganda and education. 
They welcome education while they consider propaganda to 
be bad. -The reason given for this popular distinction is that 
education aims at the development of the intellect and pro- 
motion of self-thinking and that its method is that of rational 
appeal to the intellect. Propaganda, on the other hand, is 


ethical values and at the same time a competitive spirit. Here 
in India, teachers have always endeavoured to j 


mdian education, Militant 


t certain periods of Indian 
, Peacefu] eo. 


Ugestion, which 


e of Propaganda. The teacher’s Prestige. 
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his confident tone, his repeated assertions, the practice of ~ 
prescribing a textbook, ete. make the pupils suggestible to 
what the teachers and textbooks say. They, thus, play an 
important part in moulding their beliefs and attitudes. More- 
over, teachers with firm convictions and insight into psycho- 
logical principles consciously exploit the suggestibility of their 
students. Then again, we may point out that all propaganda 
is not necessarily bad. If the propagandist gives the whole 
truth to people, propaganda can become a means of educating 
public opinion. Conversely, what passes for education may 
not always be healthy. Education may be directed to un- 
worthy ends by those who control education. Thus the popular 
distinction between education and propaganda cannot theoreti- 
be sustained.’ Persons who approve of a political speech 
n attempt to educate public opinion while 
of it may describe it as mere propaganda. 
laim that they are educating the con- 
f living though purchasers who 
may describe them as 


cally 
may regard it as a 
those who disapprove 
Advertisers usually c 
sumer public in better ways © 
are not taken in by advertisements 


mere commercial propaganda. 
Propaganda is a typically modern technique of controlling 


the beliefs, attitudes and actions of people. In many parts of 
the world, as a result of industrialization, the rural com- 
munity pattern of life has disappeared and is fast tending to 
disappear from the rest of the world. Centres of production 
have shifted, villagers. have migrated to towns and cities, 
hereditary occupations have gone, new types of skills are in 
demand and people are migrating from rural areas to places 
where they can acquire and sell these skills. We are becom- 
; out, a ‘mass society’ or a 


ing, as Kimball Young has pointed ut, ; e f 
society of publics. Naturally, there is incteasing social mobi- 


i i ‘cal instability; for there are no 
lity. There is also psychologica th 
read a frames of reference: The psychological barriers 

i obtained in yural community life on 


and inhibitions which i nity are in a 

account of the fact that members of a community at 

URE NA A and, as sudh, immediately and directly 
erative, Folkways and 


control one another, are no longer opt 
customs are destroyed. Means of communication have led to 


a multiplicity of interests. These cannot be gratified in the 
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rural community pattern of life. Through propaganda, there- 
fore, it has become possible to instil new values, create new 
interests and teach new ways of life. Control from a distance 
is now taking the place of the old informal and direct control 
and propaganda is able to bring about uniformity of beliefs 
and attitudes in very large masses of people. Modern means 
of distant communication, e.g. newspapers, the radio, movies, 
etc. make it possible to control the beliefs and behaviour of 
people who are physically separated from one another. In 
the rural community the immediately expressed approval and 
disapproval of the majority, the prestige of the respected elders 
of the community, etc. acts as social controls. Not so in the 
case of a mass society or a society of publics. In a society 
composed of diverse publics, opinions, attitudes and actions of 
people can be controlled in various other ways, e.g. through 
conversation, mass meetings, processions, exhibitions and also 
through the means of distant communication mentioned above. 
The phenomenon of advertisement well illustrates the state- 
ment that propaganda is a product of changed times. The 
advent of capitalist society has brought about a change in 
methods employed to influence the habits of the consumer. 
Formerly in a traditional society, customs kept the individual’s 
desires within certain limits and formed his taste. Moreover, 
his desires could be satisfied by household economy or town 
economy. With the advent of industrial economy, however, 
habits of consumption have changed. Desires have multiplied. 
Industrial competition also has increased and industrialists 
now try to stimulate new cravings by means of advertisement. 
Also, big concerns want to standardize the demand so that 
their commodity may sell. This had led to advertising skills. 


TECHNIQUE oF PROPAGANDA, 
sided technique. It is akin 
is based on the principle of 


may be controlled. He tries to induce in his 
critical acceptance of what he has to offer. 
Now experiments on suggestion have brought out the fol- 


subjects an un- 
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lowing fact: Men become hypersuggestible when their need 
to do or believe a certain thing is very strong; or when their 
attention is narrowed down; or when rival ideas are kept out; 
or when their submissive feeling is somehow aroused. Under 
these circumstances men’s power of critical thinking is inhi- 
bited and they are induced to act in a certain way rather than 
in another. 

Let us consider the hypnotist’s technique so that we may 
understand the psychology of propaganda which, in a sense, 


is mass hypnotism. : 
In the first place, there is the factor of the hypnotist’s 


prestige. It arouses an attitude of submission on the part of 
the subject. The robe which the hypnotist may wear serves 
to enhance the prestige effect. In order that the subject’s 
attention may be narrowed down he is seated comfortably in 
a quiet room where his attention may not wander from what 
the hypnotist says. The hypnotist keeps on repeating: “You 
are feeling sleepy’ or something to that effect. Such repetition 
ensures the narrowing of attention. The subject may also be 
asked to gaze at a fixed point. In short, he is given no 
opportunity and time to be conscious of anything else. A 
state of relative dissociation is thus brought about and the 
hypnotist’s suggestion dominates the subject’s -consciousness 
without any rival idea; the sensory and motor centres of the 
brain get centrally excited and hence the subject hallucinates 
and acts on the hypnotist’s suggestions: i 

The political, religious and commercial propagandists too 


wish that their statements should so possess the minds of the 
people that the latter will act only in accordance with the 
belief which the former induce in them: The political pro- 
pagandist wants peop € to believe in and admire his pro- 
i gramme or ideology as they would admire a hero or heroine 
of a play. The religious propagandist aims at a similar thing. 
The commercial propagandist (the advertiser) wants people 
to believe that his product is the best, the only one that can 
save their money °F add to their status and that all other 
products are perhaps bad. OE Gomes the advertiser cannot 
explicitly condemn his rivals products but he skilfully 
achieves his aim indirectly. In this sense, the propagandist 


14 
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uses the dramatist’s technique. He strives to present his 
ideology, product or faith (as the case may be) in the role 
of a hero and that of his rival in the role of a villain or an 
inferior character.t For example, he arouses in the minds of 
his listeners the fear that the acceptance of anything other 
than what he is offering would entail the loss of the things 
they value, e.g. security, bread, wealth, health, beauty, esteem, 
etc. Thus he tries to convert them. The religious revivalist 
used to convert his audience by striking in their hearts the 
fear of eternal hell. Almost like the religious preacher, the 
commercial propagandist tells his audience: ‘So many have 
used this product and have benefited; you should follow 
them.’ 

The propagandist’s technique is manifold. He repeats, uses 


prestige suggestion and appeals to various motives of the 
people. 


REPETITION. Like the hynotist, the propagandist repeats his 
statements so that the attention of his listeners may be 
directed and narrowed down to a single idea. He believes 
that when a thing is repeated twenty times it becomes a truth. 
The political propagandist repeats his statements, the educator 
with a propagandist’s zeal hammers his ideas into his pupils’ 
heads, the commercial propagandist or advertiser does the 
same with his audience. 


PresticeE SUGGESTION. But mere repetition is not always 
effective. The factor of prestige is, therefore, also made use 
of. The propagandist associates the names of the heroes of 
popular imagination with what he is propagating. We hear, 
for example, the name of Gandhiji used by political leaders, 
social reformers and even advertisers, The names of chief 
ministers have been associated with the inauguration of films, 
and those of film stars with hair oils, soaps and toothpastes. 
This device is based on the old. saying: ‘A man is known by 
the company he keeps.’ The device of quoting testimonials 
from prominent people also belongs to this category. Another 
device used is the bandwagon device; the propagandist ex- 
ploits the prestige of numbers. He attempts to create an 
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impression of universality and plays upon the individual’s 
desire to keep in line with others. The political agitator 
collects signatures of masses of men, takes out ELRO and 
gets resolutions passed in different cities. The religious pro- 
pagandist gives publicity to the large number of persons who 
became converts to his faith. The film producer tells the 
public that his picture is running into its 52nd week and 
that ‘houses are full’ every time. Ladies are fold every 
morning over the radio that “Samsaar ki lakho sunder striyan’ 


use a certain cream. 


Appears To Motives. The propagandist appeals to such at- 
titudes or motives as he considers to be dominant in the 
society in which he is propagating his ideas or products. Thus 
an advertisement of a toothpaste would speak of ‘bad odour’ 
and depict the sparkling teeth which were ‘Macleaned’ by a 
young maid. Advertisements are so worded and designed that 
some motive will be stimulated and then suggestion is made. 
Cloth manufactures exploit the personality motive of indivi- 
duals and tell them, ‘Clothes makes personality and we make 
cloth. The face cream advertisement which assures our ladies 
that ‘Aaap bhi sunder ho sakti hain’ exploits rivalry and sex 


motives. 
In this connection it m 


tries to simplify the stimu 


ay be noted that the propagandist 
lus as much as possible. Towards 
this end he uses pictures, cartoons or symbols if it is propa- 
ganda through newspapers: In the case of advertisement on 
the radio, instead of describing the symptoms of an illness in 
so many words. the advertisement begins with the screaming 
of a baby who ‘needs castor oil’, or the coughing of an asth- 
matic patient who must be given ‘Mendaco’. Political pro- 
paganda seeks to stimulate the sentiment of pride, the attitude 


of hatred, the motive of security, ete. 
has also to take care that no rival 


But the propagandist a 
Pee place in the minds of those under 


ideas and attitudes find a i 
sored propaganda involves cen- 


propaganda. Hence state-spon: : 
sorship, religious propaganda has recourse to conferring of 


titles upon influential citizens, and commercial prpaganda may 


even use bribing. 
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Another method of propaganda is to distort the views, 
statements or commodities of rivals. Of course, this is done 
very skilfully. Subtle suggestions are thrown out by using 
emotive words, thereby creating attitudes unfavourable to 
rivals and favourable to' the advertiser. For example, a soap- 
manufacturer may declare that his soap is ‘free from animal 
fat’; thereby he not. only wins over his religiously minded 
Hindu consumers but also suggests that all other soaps possibly 
contain animal fat. The statement: ‘The seeds sown by the 
Nagpur Congress will be reaped, with red sickles’ illustrates 
the use of emotionally charged language. A grosser device 
is often used to prejudice one’s audience against one’s 
opponents. That is the name-calling device. Communists are 
referred to as ‘reds or agents of Moscow’; Dravida Kazhaga- 
mites as ‘black shirts’; Congressmen as ‘white caps’, ‘thick 


shirts’ or ‘agents of Birlas’; the people of Uttar Pradesh as 
‘Bhayya lok’, etc. 


Stocans. Another element in the propagandist’s technique is 
the use of slogans. Slogans are sentences that are brief, 
timely and appropriate to the occasion. They are so worded 
that they immediately attract attention and can be easily 
remembered and repeated. They are emotionally charged and 
appeal to the immediate needs of people. Slogans have been 
aptly described as ‘capsules of propaganda’. The reader will 
recall a number of slogans: ‘V for Victory’, ‘Quit India’, 
‘Aaram haraam hai’, ‘Vote for Congress and wait for tax, etc. 


‘PupLic’ anD. Pusiic Opinion. The words ‘public’ and ‘public 
opinion’ have become very common. An author is interested 
to know how the public has received his book, a dramatist is 
proud of a good response from the public, advertisers try to 
impress the public, government transfers its servants in the 
public interest, and editors and politicians want to inform, 
educate and speak on behalf of the public. 
What exactly is a ‘public’? Who constitute it? How are its 
members related to one another? And what do 
public opinion? £ 
The word ‘public’ is used to refer to a peculiar kind of 


we mean by 
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psychological group. A ‘public’ is a group so large that all 
the individual members are not in contact with one another; 
they are spatially separated. As such, the interaction be- 
tween them is not always of a direct kind, and yet, collec- 
tively, they are effective in the sense that their attitudes, 
opinions and behaviour matter. The members of the ‘public’ 
to whom advertisers, editors, authors and politicians appeal 
through posters, books, the radio, etc. are not in one place; 
they are scattered all over the country or even all over the 
world. Yet their reactions control the advertisers and poli- 
ticians. The public is therefore described as an amorphous 
rather than a closely knit group. Members of a public do not 
necessarily live in the same geographical area, nor need they 


know each other. 


A ‘public’, as thus defined, is a typically modern pheno- 


menon. Modern means of distant communication (e.g., books, 
newspapers, movies, radio) have made the spread of ideas 
and attitudes possible. Leaders can now influence people’s 
attitudes and actions from a distance. It is now possible to 
include the vast numbers of physically separated people in 
one group through means of distant contact. y 

It will be seen that a public differs from a rural com- 
munity which is a primary group. Members of a community 
live in the same geographical area, share common interests, 
have intimate contacts and, as a result, come to have more 
or less similar attitudes. Members of a public, on the other 
hand, do not live together. Very often two persons living 
together may belong to two different publies as when, say, 
the husband belongs to the political public because he is 
interested in politics, while his wife may belong to the radio 
public because she is interested in music. A public differs 
also from an audience. The membership of an audience is 
. determinate in the sense that listeners in a lecture hall, 
theatre, or classroom can pe seen and counted. Physically, 
they are together. er, their response to the speaker or 
performer i Finally, the performer 
before an audience can bring about interstimulation by making 
them laugh at a joke oF clap in appreciation of his perfor- 
mance. The man trying to dominate an audience is sensitive 
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to their responses and immediately adjusts his speech and 
gestures accordingly. On the other hand, a speaker on the 
radio or an author does not know how many people he is 
addressing and who they are. Hence he cannot immediately 
adjust his behaviour to the reactions of his public. It is 
only after his book has been well or ill received that an 
author can change his style or standard. It is only after his 
speech over the radio has aroused resentment and provoked 
riots that a politician may decide to moderate his tone. It also 
follows that it is difficult for a person to maintain effective 
leadership of the public, physically separated as it is from him. 
The author, radio speaker or advertiser cannot have full 
control over the members of their respective publics. 

We have said ‘respective publics’ because people have dif- 
ferent interests and there are many ‘publics’, as many as 
there are interests, We can speak of a book-minded public, 
a political public, a consumer public, etc. According to the 
specificity of people’s interests, there may be smaller publics 
within big ones. We may also note that one and the same 
individual may be, and very often is, a member of many 
publics at the same time because he usually has many inte- 
rests. Hence he enters a given public with only a segment 
of his personality. In this sense a public is described as a 
partially inclusive group. 

It has been rightly said that publics are impermanent 
groups. When people get interested in a certain thing or 
feel concerned over some issue, political, religious or social, 
a public is formed round that issue and it lasts only as long 
as the interest lasts or the issue is alive. An ‘issue’ is any- 
thing which makes people think and arouses their approval 
or disapproval and provokes discussion. India’s foreign policy, 
the Kashmir question, the Goa movement, the reorganization 
of the states, Harijan entry into temples, Hindu women’s right 
to divorce, the daughter’s right to inherit her fathi 


er’s property, 
capital punishment, etc. are examples of ‘issues’ 


Pustic Opinion. This term came into use in the 18th century 
when it was suggested that, in a democratic age, leaders must 
quickly respond to the wishes or opinions of the public. The 
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term ‘public opinion’ should not be taken to imply that all the 
members of a public hold one single opinion. Studies of 
public opinion have shown that on any subject at any time 
there are diverse opinions held by different sections of the 
public. ‘Public opinion’ simply refers to a mass of ideas which 
people have or express on a given issue. The word ‘opinion’ 
is quite appropriate, for public opinion is not a reasoned 
judgement. It is to be desired that public opinion should be 
rational but a desire is not a reality. As W. J. H. Sprott has 
pointed out, public opinion is more of a conscious attitude 
or the ‘line’ which people take in relation to an issue. It is 
usually emotionally charged. It involves beliefs, accepted 
principles, convictions, sentiments, and also firmly rooted pre- 
judices. Public thinking is characterized by a tendency to 
deify abstractions, emotionality, personification, rationaliza- 
tion and many other unconscious processes. Moreover, public 
opinion does not show consistency over a long period. During 
the past few years we have so often experienced this feature 
of public opinion in our country. When the Hindu Code Bill 
was first introduced in the Indian Parliament, representatives 
of the orthodox section of the Hindu public objected to the 
proposed right of the daughter to inherit her father’s property. 
Their argument was that this would amount to the modelling 
of Hindu law on Muslim law. But so far as the law of 
monogamy was concerned these very people argued that it 
should be made applicable to Muslims also. Pandit H. N. 
Kunzru had to:point out this inconsistency. The truth is 
that public opinion is often determined by non-rational factors, 
e.g. the desire to maintain the existing order of things to 
which people are accustomed. This truth came home to us 
early in 1956 from various parts of India over the question of 
the reorganization of states. We all saw the lack of cool 
thinking and consistency in public opinion. Those who were 
opposed to bilingual states took a temporary right-about turn 
and enthusiastically favoured the idea of even a trilingual 
state. It therefore follows that it is not correct to glorify 
public opinion by calling it the conscience of society. 

The formation of public opinion is a complex process. The 
pattern of its formation is different for the community, for 
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a nation and for the world. Let us examine the formation 
of public opinion in a community. In a community many 
minds act in common. The reason for this is that the con- 
tact between the members of a community is direct, i.e. face- 
to-face. Hence, public opinion in a rural community is more 
definite and more stable than it is in the case of a nation. 
The members of a rural community have stable attitudes and 
sentiments based upon their every-day experiences. These 
constitute a mass of ideas and personal attitudes and senti- 
ments which get organized when some incidents of common - 
interest occur. This happens, for example, when a Brahmin 
widow remarries, a Harijan enters a temple, a Hindu villager 
entertains his Muslim or Christian friends in his own kitchen, 
or when some natural calamity (e.g. an epidemic). or any 
other issue of sufficient vitality faces the community. Now, 
in a rural community, it usually happens that the minority 
feels compelled to keep in line with the behaviour of the 
majority and of the prestiged persons in the community, for 
they value the approval of the prestiged persons and the 
majority. Sometimes a few interested individuals succeed in 
moulding majority opinion by making their own views appear 
as being in the interest of the whole community, or by enlisting 
the support of the prestiged persons by making these prestiged 
persons feel that the issue concerns their vested interests. 
Thus, even a minority of people with vested interests are able 
to create public opinion. Moreover, a vocal minority creates 
the impression that the whole community is thinking and 
speaking in that manner. People hear the views of the 
minority wherever they go, in post offices, on the river banks, 
in the grocers’ shops, etc. and thus get the impression that 
these views are universal. ` 
In modern society, which is a mass society, 
is moulded by hearsay and propaganda, the technique of 
which is that of suggestion rather than an appeal to reason. 
We may expect public opinion to be rational and intelligent 
only if the following conditions obtain: the people concerned 
possess the competence to judge the issue before them; they 
discuss it dispassionately and without prejudice, being in full 
possession of the facts; they have adequate education; and, 


public opinion 
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finally, there is no attempt to control their attitudes and 
opinions by propaganda in the bad sense of the term. 

In this connection, one more point needs to be borne in mind. 
Importance should be attached to public opinion only when 
it is truly or sufficiently public—which is not always the case. 
What is usually described as public opinion is often the opinion 
of a small but powerful section—the attitudes of other sections 
may be quite different. Opinion can be truly or sufficiently 
public only when all or a very large number of people are 
united by common ideas and sentiments. 


Cuances in Pustec Opinion. It is only in rural communities 
that public opinion is relatively stable. ‘Relatively’, because, 
when conditions of living change, people’s habits, opinions and 
attitudes also change. In modern society, age-old traditional 
attitudes are disappearing because circumstances have chang- 
ed and new needs have arisen. We find this in the religious, 
social, moral and political spheres of life. The mass of ideas 
in a society, therefore, no longer has great stability. Another 
important factor is that our modern means of indirect com- 
munication, e.g. motion pictures, newspapers, the radio, etc. 
have made it possible to stimulate the thinking of large 
numbers of men and start the process of the formation of 
public opinion, All these men, however, do not have equal 
competence to judge an issue or the same degree of education; 
nor do they have similar interests and sentiments. The result 
is that public opinion is notoriously changeable. 

We find that public opinion changes in respect of the num- 
ber of people holding it, and, finally, in respect of its location 
or centre of emanation. For example, in 1947-48, the Indian 
Public (meaning thereby the majority) was a little skeptical 
as to whether a secular state could be established in India. 
Today that skepticism is on the wane. It is realized that it is 
Perfectly possible to keep dogmatic religion outside the sphere 
of the political life of the country. A couple of years ago the 
Indian public used to think that India must align herself with 
this is not the public opinion now. The 


some power bloc; 
: f a secular state and a neutral 


number of persons in favour © ; 
and independent foreign policy is increasing. In other words, 
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this opinion is spreading. As regards its point of emanation, 
we find that sometimes public opinion emanates from a small 
body of influential people, such as a party’s headquarters or 
High Command, while at other times the followers’ reactions 
and attitudes may become powerful. 

Changes in public opinion occur on account of several 
factors. In the first place, men now receive news from all over 
the world which provides ‘the agenda for everyday conversa- 
tion’ and also arouses various interests. The economic factor 
is also important. Conditions of life and the economic struc- 
ture of society change and then people are forced to change 
their habits, social relationships and general views. To give 
only one illustration: Until about twenty-five years ago, public 
opinion in India was not in favour of women earning their 
livelihood through service. But the spread of education, 
contact with the West and altered economic conditions have 
brought about a change of public attitude in this matter. 

Legislation also plays a part in changing the attitudes and 
opinions of people. When a law is passed people gradually 
get reconciled to it and in course of time the legislation is 
even considered to be desirable. Though, of course, public 
opinion itself moulds law in the sense that the latter cannot 
go violently against the sentiments of a large majority of 
people and also in the sense that law is usually the codification 
of a stabilized public sentiment, it is also true that ‘law 
affects public opinion in the sense that the judges remain free 
to criticize the actions not only of men of all stations in life 
but also of the government ‘in power.® 

The influence of law on public opinion is evident in the cases 
of primary education and the attitude to the Harijans. We 
may well hope that legislation in respect of drinking, right of 
woman to inherit property, etc. may create a stable and 
favourable attitude in course of time. 
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CHAPTER XI1l 
LEADERSHIP 


© of the phenomena that impress us when we glance at 
different periods of history and different areas of social 
life today is the fact of leadership. Kings and chieftains have 
led people. Sometimes dictators have appeared. Today a 
different type of political leadership is appreciated. We notice 
competition for leadership in the sphere of trade and com- 
merce where manufacturers are trying to lead and mislead 
consumers. Different ideologies advocated by different men in 
matters pertaining to education and social reform are strug- 
gling for acceptance. 

Social psychology is interested in the problem of leadership 
as a social process. The study of leadership has led to classi- 
fications of leaders and questions such as: On what does 
leadership depend? What functions do leaders perform? What 
kind of leadership can be considered the most effective? These 
have engaged the attention of psychologists. 

Real leadership is characterized by the domination by a 
person (or group) over others willing to accept it. The do- 
mination, however, is not absolute or rigid. Indeed, it cannot 
be so, as we shall have occasion to see later on. If a person 
or a group were to seek absolute domination and use others 
as means rather than ends, he (or it) would arouse resistance 
instead of securing cooperation. To use the stimulus-response 
terminology, leadership may be said to be characterized by 
the fact that one person (or group) stimulates others more 
than the latter stimulate him (or it). The leader influences 
the thoughts and behaviour of others more than their thoughts 
and behaviour affect him. The influence of the leader is of 
the nature of guidance and coordination of activities of a 
number of individuals. 

Leadership is a two-way affair. 
by others. If a leader were to believe, 
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It implies its acceptance 
following Hobbes, that 
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the group has accepted him and the contract is one-sided only, 
he would soon be disillusioned. A leader must always watch 
how his followers react to his words and actions and adjust 
them accordingly. In this sense it is rightly remarked that 
the leader himself is led by those whom he seeks to lead. 
J. F. Brown regards this as a law of successful leadership. 
‘Leadership increases in potency at the cost of decrease in 
freedom of leadership.’ While the leader gets complete control 
over the group he at the same time passes under its control. 

In its very broad sense individual leadership may be said 
to obtain in every social interaction situation. In conver- 
sational groups the person who engages the attention of the 
rest for the time being is the leader. We observe the pheno- 
menon of leadership on the playground, in classrooms where 
the teacher assumes the role of a leader, in lecture halls 
where the speaker acts as a leader, in the sphere of commerce 
where the advertiser seeks to lead the consumers, and in the 
sphere of politics where dictators, ideologists and nation- 
builders try to influence the beliefs and actions of men. 


Format Lrapersuire. Two types of leadership have been dis- 
tinguished: formal or nominal and personal or real. There are 
institutional social situations as contrasted with situations that 
are not part of the institutionalized social life. In situations 
of the former class leadership is formal. A situation is des- 
cribed as institutional when it is part of the organized and 
traditional life of a group. Social life is organized, as we have 
seen, around collective needs and members are therefore 
required to perform certain activities and go through certain 
social situations. For illustrations we may refer to certain cere- 
monial situations in our culture. We perform the naming cere- 
mony for the new born, the initiation or thread ceremony (in 
case of the higher castes), marriage and nuptial ceremonies, 
funeral rites and so forth. Now, the various situations through 
which individuals go on these occasions are not chosen by 
them. An ideology and tradition have determined them. In 
these situations elders and traditionally specialized individuals 
take the lead. But the chief source of their authority is the 
office they occupy and not so much their personal qualities or 
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abilities. These institutional leaders, therefore, fall in a class 
distinct from that of dominant leaders as well as that of 
persuasive leaders who sense the needs of the people and for- 
mulate a plan of action. The priest, the father or maternal 
uncle, as an institutional leader, conducts a ceremony but he 
has no real initiative and freedom. He is a nominal or formal 
leader. Formal leadership does not involve attempts at do- 
mination, persuasion and conversion. Formal leaders are 
only headmen. Convention has already determmed the general 
lines on which they are to proceed. They are like conductors 
of orchestras who do not devise the music but guide its 
rendition. From this point of view, constitutional monarchs 
who rule but do not reign, constitutional heads of countries, 
teachers in completely regimented schools and colleges fies 
the entire plan of action is dictated by authorities, are all 
formal or nominal leaders. Of course, they may give some 
personal touch to what they do but they do so within the 
general framework fixed for them. Leadership in armies and 
navies is partly formal and partly real. 


Rea, Leapersuip. The essence of personal or real leadership 
consists in the control the leader exercises over others, his 
freedom to plan things and his ability to secure cooperation. 
Personal leadership makes its appearance when a group is 
confronted by a task. It may be a task on the playground, 
in an industrial concern, in political life or in connexion with 
cultural reforms. Members need some one who can direct their 
energies and bring about concerted action. Similarly, when, 
on account of inventions, the economic structure of society 
begins to undergo a change and calls for a revision of tradi- 
tional social relationships, real leaders are felt to be necessary. 
They are also needed when the moral sense of a people 
advances and an urge is felt to realize new and higher values 
of life. At such times individuals with ideas, insight, vision 
and initiative are able to assume leadership. The history of 
Hinduism provides illustrations in point. Shri Krishna as- 
sumed leadership at a time when the solidarity of Hindu 
society could be maintained only by bringing about a recon- 
ciliation and synthesis of the traditional ritualistic cult and 
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the higher phases of religious evolution, namely true devotion 
informed by knowledge. In the thirteenth century neither the 
path of knowledge nor ritualism could satisfy the democratic 
religious aspirations of the masses. At that time the saints 
led and popularized the bhakti movement. In the political 
sphere personal leadership has made its appearance with the 
disappearance of monarchy and feudalism. In the economic 
sector modes of production and distribution have changed and 


this has made it possible for industrial magnates to compete 
for leadership of consumer publics. 


Kinps or Leapers. All leaders are not alike. They differ in 
respect of their aims as well as methods or techniques. Some 
leaders serve the group; some use the group for their personal. 
ends. Leaders, therefore, fall in different categories according 
to what they do for the group or with the group. Martin 
Conway in his book The Crowd in Peace and War has dis- 
tinguished four kinds of leaders: group manipulators, group 
representatives, group builders and group originators. Group 
manipulators are self-seekers. They understand the urges of 
the people, voice them forth and thus acquire leadership, and 
then exploit it for personal advantage. 

Group representatives are leaders elected by people to 
represent their demands and views. They do not forget that 
they are essentially people’s representatives and must act as 
such. They, therefore, make a distinction between their 
personal views and judgements which they usually keep aside 
and the views of their electorate which they have to represent. 

To the category of group builders belong leaders who give 
a careful thought to what the people really need and what is 
in the best interest of the people. They take constructive 
steps. They are servants of the people but intelligent servants 
with judgement and goodwill. They make people selfconscious 
and exhort them to realize their potentialities. 

Lastly, group originators are those who have new ideas to 
propagate. They convert people to their own ideas. They 
may themselves found an organization, or an organization may 
be set up by those converted to their ideology. The best 
among this class of leaders aim at creating leaders than mere 
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blind followers; they would have every one be a leader unto 
himself. We get examples of this kind of leaders in political 
as well as religious fields. 


Direct Conracr vs. Distant Contract LEADERSHIP. Leader- 
ship has been considered from various points of view. La 
Piere and Farnsworth, for example, have considered it from 
the point of view of the kind of contact between the leader and 
the led; for leadership may involve direct, face-to-face relation 
or contact from a distance. Direct contact leadership is 
illustrated in the case of conversation, lectures, games on the 
playground, etc. A radio speech, a writer’s attempt to mould 
public opinion through books or columns of newspapers, an 
advertiser’s attempt to direct and control the choice of con- 
sumers, are examples of distant contact leadership. 

Leadership may also be considered from the point of view 
of the objectives of leaders. In that case we may distinguish 
between leadership which strives to maintain things as they 
are and that which brings about changes in people’s attitudes 
and the culture-pattern of their group. Under the latter head- 
ing, again, we may, following Bogardus,? speak of leaders who 
directly seek to bring about changes and also of those whose 
ideas and inventions indirectly result in changes. Philosophers 
and scientists belong to this second category. 


Functions or ‘Rear’ Leavers. In every situation which pro- 
vides scope for initiative, the leader has various functions to 
perform. Some are general and some specific; the latter depend 
on the kind of group of which he is the leader. As part of 
his general function a leader has to plan an action and devise 
ways and means for securing cooperation. He assigns differ- 
ent roles to members of his group, acts as an expert, as an 
adviser and guide. He has to take decisions either on his own 
or in consultation with others. He makes policies and sets 
and maintains the standard of theiy behaviour, tastes and 
sentiments. If there are internal differences in his group, he 
controls the relationships of the members concerned and acts 
as an arbitrator. In order to channelize the energies of his 
followers he may give them slogans like ‘Aaram haraam hai’, 
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‘Keep in step? He may remind them of their resolutions and 
determination to follow a certain path, the path of Panchshila, 
for example. 


LEADERS AND Sociat CHANGE. A leader is ordinarily regarded 
as one who imposes himself on the group and instigates social 
changes. He ‘chooses’ to do certain things. But does he really 
have freedom of choice? Does he really instigate social 
change? 

It is true that a leader takes decisions for his group. In 
the area of public life great men, leaders, have taken 
momentous decisions and have changed the course of history. 
One may refer to the decisions of Mahatma Gandhi, of the 
leaders to accept the partition of India, of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel to launch police action in Hyderabad, of Hitler and 
others. Again, a man, by his oration, may excite the passions 
of people and turn them into a mob. On evidence such as 
this, leaders are likely to be regarded as absolute heroes. 
Now in times when social, political, economic and religious 
life is unsettled, this is largely true. But, at the same time, 
we must not underrate the importance of the situation and 
the needs and interests of the members in that situation. There 
is an important sense in which the situation makes the leader. 
There are many examples of men with vision and insight who 
did not rise to leadership. They did not get a following be- 
cause they were born before the time was ripe for their 
leadership; the correct historical situation had not yet arisen. 
People must be ready to apply a man’s ideas and they will not 
be ready to do so unless he plays the roles which the group 
wants him to play. The needs of a group in a situation outline 
the roles or functions to be discharged and one who can do 
so becomes the leader. 

We must also remember that the leader is never absolutely 
free. He works and has to work within the restraining frame- 
work of laws, institutions, mores and customs. If he proposes 
a plan of action which completely violates the laws, mores, 
customs, etc. and which therefore, is likely to upset the social 
structure altogether, people would not follow him. That is 
why he has to show that his ideas and activities are not 
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absolute novelties but are a continuation of the work of people 
who preceded him. 

Thus, even personal or real leadership has limited freedom. 
It secures its position and makes its appeal on the basis of 
old institutional factors. A complete abolition of traditional 
behaviour, economic, political, religious, etc. is never pro- 
posed. For example Shri Krishna said that the Yoga he was 
preaching was not an absolute novelty; it was expounded (by 
him) to Vivaswat and by the latter to Manu and by Manu to 
others. Shankaracharya could not throw overboard the 
karmamérga of old. The saints of the thirteenth century 
declared that they were carrying on the work of the Vedas 
themselves. 

Even if we consider the mob situation, we find that a leader 
can seldom stop it once he has set it in motion. He cannot 
reverse the situation. Then again, what the leader wills is 
itself necessitated by the contemporary situation or conditions. 

From this point of view, certain generalizations regarding 
successful leadership have been formulated.* For example: 

1. The individual must psychologically belong to the group 
he is trying to lead. He must share their attitudes and 
reaction tendencies. If psychologically he belongs to an 
absolutely different group he cannot gain rapport with them. 
The use, by some leaders, of what is described as the ‘plain- 
folk appeal’ is prompted by this realization. Leaders are some- 
times seen living and eating with the villagers, ploughing their 
fields, wearing their apparel and so forth. 

2. He must have prestige. He must be above them though 
he must be of them. 

3. He must realize the existing field-structure, that is gestalt 
of the situation, the needs of the people, the psychological 
structure of the group, ie. the pattern of attractions and re- 
pulsions between its members. 

4. When the leader gains complete control over the group, 
the latter too gains control over him. 

One more point may be mentioned here which illustrates 
how leadership and the situation go together. It is a fact 
that leadership creates an interesting situation which contains 
the seeds of the decline of his leadership; the situation, namely, 
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that he tends to be considered an expert in all fields and is 
invited by several groups to participate in their activities. Now 
a leader obviously cannot have unlimited capacities and can- 
not effectively participate, as an expert, in every group. His 


leadership is found to yield diminishing returns and people 
seek another leader. 


PsycHoLocicaL Basis or a LeapER’s Power. As we have 
already said, leadership is.a two-way affair. A person is a 
leader because people accept him as such. On what does the 
acceptance rest? What unites him with his followers? Its 
basis lies in the personality structure of the followers as well 
as his own. Psychoanalytic writers have suggested that the 
leader craves to wield a sort of paternal authority and that 
in some cases his craving for power may derive from child- 
hood experiences of loss of love. Adler suggests that power 
seeking is a compensation for a real or imagined inferiority. 
Also, people who are unable to do a thing by themselves give 
over the control to a person who can do it. Sometimes people 
are idle and wish to avoid responsibility. They, therefore, 
want someone else to do the thinking for them and take the 
responsibility for decisions. It is also possible that ‘the 
majority of people seem to long to be led and are only too 
eager to obey.” They are still like children who lean on the 
father for protection and guidance. To them the leader be- 
comes the father-figure. The rapidity with which the descrip- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi as the father of our nation gained 
currency illustrates this point. This is especially true of group 
builders. In the case of the group manipulators who exploit 
the motives and attitudes of the people, leadership rests on 
the fact that the leader symbolizes the conscious tendencies 
and aspirations of the people who, therefore, identify them- 
selves with the leader and thus derive gratification of their 
own motives. 

The acceptance of a leader by others means that he possesses 
prestige and that they accept his suggestions. Suggestion is 
thus involved in the phenomenon of leadership. Leaders are 
usually able to maintain their leadership only as long as 
followers accept their suggestions uncritically. If a few 
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adherents.begin to question the leader his leadership declines 
very rapidly. 


THE PROBLEM oF LEADERSHIP QUALITIES. In the light of the 
discussion so far, we may now deal with the much discussed 
question: can certain qualities be set down as being common 
to all leaders and as essential to leadership? 

On the assumption that the roots of the leader’s influence 
and power lie in his own personality, attempts have been made 
to draw up lists of qualities which leaders possess. Observers 
of children’s groups, armies, schools, politics, industry, ete. 
have made empirical generalizations. For example, there is a 
generalization in terms of physical qualities of personality: 
e.g. a person must be tall and well-built in order to be a leader. 
Military leaders are usually so but not all political or religious 
leaders. Lenin and Gandhiji were neither tall nor well built. 
There have been generalizations also in terms of psychological 
traits; e.g. Cooley’s generalization that a leader must have 
breadth of sympathy and a militant, gloating ‘I’. But the truth 
seems to be that the qualities—physical or mental—which are 
admired and appregiated in one society may not be appreciated 
in another. Also, in the same society they may not count 
under changed conditions. 

There is no single kind of skill that will make a man always 
a leader. Nor can we regard leadership as dependent on a 
distinct psychological trait, something within the individual. 
What makes for a good leadership in one situation may make 
for bad leadership in another. In this sense, effective leader- 
ship is a function of the situation. On a battlefield a man of 
energy, intelligence and quick decision is needed. In religion, 
people may require a different set of qualities. In the sphere 
of politics yet a different set of qualities may be expected and 
these too may differ in different countries. It is said that in 
America a shrewd, self-seeking and vigorous man can be a 
leader whereas there is no place for such a character in 
England® where as soon as leaders are suspected to be self- 
seekers or of turning against the aspirations of the people their 
leadership collapses. However, while admitting that specific 
situations outline specific roles and require in the person who 
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will fill them specific qualities, we can state certain charac- 
teristics as essential to all leadership, irrespective of the 
specific nature of the situations. F. H. Allport lists them as 
follows: the trait of ascendance, rapid and energetic reactions, 
tonus as shown in gestures and ring of voice, tenacity, a face- 
to-face mode of address, a fairly high emotional level, a 
restraint that gives the impression of an unlimited reserve of 
power, an air of inscrutability, participation with others, and 
drive or the capacity to concentrate energy and ability on 
the task. 

The importance of the specific situation is demonstrated by 
the fact that when a situation and needs of the people change, 
one leader is replaced by another. The appearance of 
Churchill’s leadership during the last war and its disap- 
pearance for some time at the end of it is an illustration in 
point. 

We may conclude by saying that though it is true that a 
few men have changed the course of history by their momen- 
tous decisions, it is also true that they could become and 
remain leaders because they could meet the demands of the 
situations of their respective groups and play the roles which 
people wanted someone to fill for them. In a sense, therefore, 
it is the situation that makes or unmakes a leader. Many 
great men did not get a following because they were born 
before their time. The leader’s freedom of choice too is limited 
by the nature of the situation. For example, a leader of a 
mob is powerless to stop its riotous activity. Consider 
hypnosis, which is perhaps the most potent form of leadership; 
the hypnotist cannot make the subject do what the latter con- 
siders indelicate or immoral. Consider a lecturer’s leadership 


of his audience; he has to pay heed to the kind of people he 
is addressing. 


Group ATMOSPHERES CREATED By LEADERS, Kurt Lewin, 
Lippit and White investigated the effects of different types of 
leadership on the behaviour of the group. Studying this 
problem with reference to children’s groups they have dis- 
tinguished three categories of leaders: authoritarian, demo- 
cratic and laissez-faire types. By an autocratic leader is meant 
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one who determines the policy without consulting his followers 
and dictates every step, assigns work and apportions praise 
and blame. His is a one-man orchestra. A democratic leader 
is one who encourages initiative, group discussion and col- 
lective decisions on matters of policy, allows members to 
choose their own work as well as their co-workers, and himself 
participates in the work. A laissez-faire style of leadership 
is one in which the leader remains almost passive, gives 
complete freedom to the group in matters of framing policies, 
and neither takes any part in the activities of the group nor 
regulates the behaviour of the members by apportioning blame 
or praise. In autocracy, responsibility resides in the leader: 
in democracy, it resides in the group; in a laissez-faire group, 
it is distributed among the members as separate individuals. 

Kurt Lewin found that though under aythoritarian leader- 
ship the level of aggression is lower than that under 
democratic and laissez-faire leadership, the individuals develop 
an apathetic spirit and feel crushed. An autocratic leader 
makes his followers either submissive or secretly aggressive 
towards him. Either they depend on him entirely and lose 
all initiative, or, they feel frustrated and aggressive towards 
the leader and do the work assigned to them by the leader 
only as long as they are watched and instructed. Among 
themselves, they show lack of cooperation; for the autocrat 
does not give them opportunities to see a thing through with 
each other’s aid. A democratic leader, on the other hand, 
creates a different group atmosphere or ‘group climate’. He 
does not, like the autocrat, obtain obedience; he rather creates 
agreement and encourages initiative. As a result, there is 
ego-involyement; members feel that the activity demanded of 
them is in their own interest. We-feeling is generated and 
morale also is high. There is practically no discontentment 
and there is more friendliness among the members. Finally, 
in the case of a group with a laissez-faire leader, there is less 
of cooperation, less of we-feeling, and more irritability and 
aggressiveness. Lewin’s experiments have brought out one 
important point, namely, many of the important personality 
traits depend on the type of leadership under which children 
are brought up. 
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Lewin’s work has inspired investigations in the field of 
education where the headmaster might be considered the 
leader of the teachers and the teachers as leaders in the class- 
rooms. The study of group atmospheres generated by different 
styles of leadership has important applications in the field of 
industry too where the management is the leader and the 
factory workers are the led. Lewin’s work which has led to 
the establishment of the Research Centre for group dynamics 
has provided some of the basic principles in industrial manage- 
ment. Norman R. F. Maier has been working with four large 
industries, taking democratic leadership in management as a 
basic principle. 

R. E. L. Faris and W. J. H. Sprott (Social Psychology) be- 
lieve that the conclusion that the democratic pattern of leader- 
ship operates withemore efficiency than the autocratic pattern 
is more the product of wishful thinking than of science. They 
believe that experiments of this type require a more careful 
selection of material. D. W. Harding remarks that ‘in their 
thinking about leadership, psychologists have been profoundly 
influenced by contemporary currents of feeling, and... their 
view may have been arrived at to some extent by rationaliza- 
tions of what in any case they were going to believe.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 
ATTITUDES AND PREJUDICES 


W: always implicitly classify objects and persons and be- 
have towards them accordingly. In other words, we have 
attitudes towards them. An attitude towards an object or a 
person is a state of readiness to think of, to feel about and to 
act towards that object or person in a certain way. That 
everyone has attitudes cannot be denied. Ask a girl what 
community she would like to marry into: ‘My own’, ‘That 
other’, or ‘Any’ would be her possible answers. She may 
perhaps further state that she would like her husband to 
belong to this profession rather than to that. Ask a person 
what locality he would like to build a house in and he may 
perhaps tell you that he would avoid certain localities. Pre- 
ferences are shown by students in respect of jobs. Preferences 
such as these indicate that individuals have more or less 
definite attitudes towards castes, communities, occupations, 
racial, national or provincial groups, and so forth. They per- 
ceive objects and persons with certain prepossessions and react 
towards them accordingly. 

Some of our attitudes are the results of personal experience 
while some we borrow from books or hearsay, i.e. from group 
experience. Hence an attitude is defined as ‘the mental and 
neural state of readiness which is determined by experience 
and which motivates or directs our responses to all objects 
and situations with which that attitude ’is related.’ 

Attitudes may differ from individual to individual or from 
group to group. The Indian bows to the tricolour flag while 
the foreigner may simply watch its colours. The Indian 
national anthem arouses mental states in and responses from 
the Indian, different to those aroused in a foreigner. One 
person may accept an invitation to an inter-caste dinner or 
marriage while another may decline it. One child may like its 
school while another may hate it. One worker may have to 
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say excellent things about his factory while his colleague may 
see nothing good about it. 

By 1930, the concepts of ‘instinct’, ‘drive’, ‘needs’, etc. lost 
their popularity in America and their place was taken by the 
concept of ‘attitude’. Instincts, it is now said, are mere hypo- 
theses while attitudes are facts. Moreover, the concept of 
instinct by itself could not explain the specific behaviour of 
man. We can understand human behaviour better in’ terms 
of attitudes rather than in terms of instincts. For example, 
fixed attitudes may be regarded as the cause of rigid be- 
haviour. Finally, attitudes, unlike instincts, can be recorded, 
studied, classified and explained. They can even be measured 
and used as basis for prediction of an individual’s behaviour. 
The concept of ‘attitude’ thus came to be ‘an almost central 
concept’ of social psychology and ‘almost completely captured 
and refashioned it’. This concept also enabled psychologists 
to avoid the instinct theory as well as the exclusively environ- 
mentalist theory and to accommodate both the hereditary and 
environmental factors. Sociologists too found this concept 
useful; for they could speak of attitudes of different cultures 
towards different things. McDougall himself had recognized 
the role of experience and had used the concept of attitude 
under the name of ‘sentiment’ to explain human behaviour. 
He defined a sentiment as ‘an enduring conative attitude to- 
wards some object induced by experience of that object’ and 


regarded sentiments or attitudes as constituting the structure 
of mind. 


CLASSIFICATION oF ATTITUDES. F, H. Allport has classified 
attitudes into (i) social attitudes, (ii) attitudes towards 
specific persons, and (iii) towards specific groups. Social 
attitudes include those of rivalry, co-operation, conformity 
and also a more general attitude which is illustrated by the 
fact that the very presence of others as such makes us behave 
with dignity and restraint in our speech, emotional expression, 
sex and other impulses. This attitude of ‘socialized dignity’ 
is a fundamental attitude.1 

Besides these general social attitudes we have more specific 
ones towards persons and specific groups. We behave differ- 
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ently towards different members of the family, different 
friends and acquaintances. Our attitudes towards occupa- 
tional, racial, linguistic, religious and other kinds of groups 
also are different. We hold certain occupations in high esteem 
and consider certain others to be low. And the same may be 
said as regards religious or racial groups. 


ORIGIN or ATTITUDES. Some of our attitudes are based on our 
personal experience. Our experience is, of course, limited but 
we make empirical generalizations. A child, for example, who 
has been scratched by a cat once is permanently afraid of that 
cat and possibly begins to fear all cats. Our own attitudes 
towards specific persons are also very often personal attitudes. 
As for some of our attitudes towards certain groups, we 
generalize our experience of a few individuals of a certain 
group and form an attitude towards the group as a whole, 
unconsciously assuming that what is true of some is true of 
all. We form an attitude towards ourselves too. It is based 
on the behaviour of others towards us. We take their be- 
haviour to be indicative of their idea about us and then our 
idea of others’ idea about us not only determines our view 
of ourselves but also our attitude towards those others. 

Social expectation plays a great part in the formation of 
attitudes. F. H. Allport beautifully illustrates the point: ‘Our 
facial expression and bearing sometimes assume a character 
in accord with the way in which others are at the moment 
regarding us.’ If we feel that others are suspecting us, we 
often feel as if we have really done something wrong. When 
we find that others regard us as brave, wise, or socially 
important, we assume a swagger, a wise expression or behave 
as if we really have a high status. 

Some attitudes, however, are borrowed from others, ready- 
made. They are not personal but collective or group attitudes. 
Our behaviour towards persons of a certain class is not always 
the result of our personal experience of individuals of that 
class. The writer once asked a few students to describe 
Hindus, Parsees, Christians, etc. Some of those who did so, 
had, however, said earlier that they had ‘neither met nor 
observed any person of these communities’. Now some of 
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these borrowed attitudes may be traced to the example of 
others. The mother’s fear of cats and lizards, for example, is 
induced in children. If parents and teachers speak highly 
about certain professions, children take over the same at- 
titudes. The same thing may be said about children’s attitudes 
towards religious communities and other groups. The actual 
behaviour of the elders towards people of different groups also 
sets an example to children. Mass opinion, as contained in 
books and newspapers, is another source of our attitudes. The 
whole matter is complicated by the fact that every culture has 
its mores, its ideas of what is good and bad and the individual 
is inclined to feel that his are the only right ways. Formal 
indoctrination in educational and religious institutions and 
propaganda are additional determinants of men’s attitudes. 


Presupices. The term ‘prejudice’ refers to attitudes which are 
not entirely supported by facts. Prejudice may be favourable 
or unfavourable, though ordinarily the term is used to denote 
an unfavourable attitude. A person with a prejudice against 
a specific individual or group tends to place the latter at a 
disadvantage in as many respects as he possibly can. A whole 
group of people too may show similar behaviour. Prejudiced 
persons withhold affection and intimacy, show little or no 
consideration, deny opportunities and fair treatment to the 
victims of their prejudice. Such is the story of the White and 
Negro relationship in the U.S.A. and South Africa. Such has 
been, until recently, the attitude of caste Hindus towards 
Harijans. Recently, intra-state relations in India and inter- 
national relationships abroad seem to have been vitiated by 
prejudices. : 

Prejudice makes a person blind and impairs his impartial 
observation and critical thinking. The prejudiced person also 
attempts to justify his prejudice, bringing forward facts in its 
support. No attempt is made to see how these facts them- 
selves came into existence. For example, white people used 
to believe that the coloured races differ from them in mental 
qualities because they differ in physical characteristics. An 
attempt was made to justify the hostile attitude towards the 
Jews by pointing out that the Jews are shrewd, ambitious, 
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clannish and secretive. The White tried to justify his attitude 
towards the Negro by saying that the Negro is sensuous, loud, 
irresponsible and given to gambling. Certain Hindus used to 
support their attitude towards the Muslims by pointing out 
that the latter are unclean, while certain Muslims would look 
down on Hindus as idolators. Employers hold that their 
employees do not work with a sense of responsibility and only 
want more money. To support this view, they quote a number 
of examples. But all these people do not care to ask them- 
selves whether it may not be that they themselves are respon- 
sible for the development of these characteristics among the 
people they look down on. As a matter of fact, it is very 
often the case that by regarding people with prejudiced feelings 
and behaving towards them accordingly, prejudiced persons 
themselves create these ‘facts’. Furthermore, the victims of 
prejudice believe that whatever they do they cannot win a 
favourable attitude from the other party and hence become 
or continue to be what they are thought to be. And prejudice 


thus moves in a vicious circle. 


Tus Evits or Presupice. People with a prejudice tend to 
place the victims of their prejudice at an all-round disadvant- 
age whenever and wherever they can. The Whites have 
denied to the Negroes equality of opportunity in respect of 
education, commerce and social life. A Negro is often paid 
lower wages than a White and is sometimes virtually denied 
the right to vote. The prejudices of a majority community 
are often responsible for the social stagnation of a minority. 
Sometimes with disastrous consequences, prejudice is com- 
plicated by various psychological motives. For example, 
sadists may direct their aggression against a community against 
which a prejudice already exists. Men suffering from delu- 
sions of persecution attribute wrong ‘motives’ to others and 
behave towards them accordingly. Politically, socially or 
economically frustrated communities often victimize innocent 
communities. As a result, the victimized people are compelled 
to become clannish, they keep themselves aloof from the rest 
of the community. They are thus forced to be ‘different’. 
Conscious of their difference and also of their social, economic 
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or political frustration, they develop negative attitudes towards 
the groups which are responsible for their segregation and 
exhibit bitterness and hatred towards them. This makes them 
‘problem groups’ in the society. Even among themselves in- 
dividuals of such groups begin to show aggression; for frustra- 
tion has got to find some expression somewhere. Their 
frustrated aggression towards other groups gets displaced and 
they become quarrelsome and unfriendly among themselves. 
Prejudice is sometimes harmful even to its bearer. He may 
be tempted to indulge in immoral and anti-social activities in 
relation to the victims of social prejudice who enjoy no rights 
and status. Or again, a culturally absorbed prejudice against 
a community may conflict with the nobler convictions of the 
prejudiced person. It may conflict with his belief in the 
equality of men, justice, liberty and the intrinsic value of the 
human personality. Such a conflict may make him very 
miserable. This is illustrated in the life of Ramakrishna 
Paramhamsa who, prior to his conversion, was so miserable 
over the fact that he could not get over his Brahmin pride.” 


Causes anp Roots or Presupices. The causes and roots of 
prejudices are various. The formation of ‘we’ and ‘they’ feel- 
ing or ‘socio-centricism’ is, of course, quite a natural phase in 
the individual’s development; for, as Piaget has pointed out, 
the child’s natural ego-centricism later on takes the form of 
socio-centricism. We come to regard those that are always 
near us as ‘ours’. Others who do not enter our daily life 
constitute the ‘they’. ‘They’ are kept at a social distance and 
caution is exercised in dealing with them even as caution is 
exercised in approaching an unfamiliar animal. But this in 
itself does not account for a positive neglect or implicit hostility 
which is so often associated with prejudice. Prejudice implies 
the awareness that ‘they’ do not share ‘our’ values, ways and 
standards and life and that ‘their’ ways and values offend ‘our’ 
aesthetic and moral sensibility. What ‘we’ do is considered to 
be the only correct thing to do and those who do not share 
our values and ways of life, our sentiments and aesthetic 
preferences are considered to be strange and inferior people. 
This leads to an effective segregation and discrimination. 
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‘“They” use gaudy colours,’ ‘ “They” do not take a daily bath’ 
—remarks such as these express the attitude of exclusion and 
rejection. Group pride, which is an extension of the we-feel- 
ing, further supports the prejudice. Group prejudice may 
further be complicated by economic motives, in which case it 
may take the form of hostility. For example, the prevailing 
prejudice against the ‘banias’ would not perhaps have been so 
strong had the ‘banias’ not been economically what they are. 
Or, again, if the jobs that matter go only to the members of a 
certain group, ill-feeling and hostility result in the minds of 
the have-nots and the already existing prejudice is reinforced. 
And, once a tension is created, the picture of the ‘other’ group 
becomes standardized and leads to remarks like: ‘They are 
the people who always... ae 

Psychoanalysis has pointed out yet another source of pre- 
judices. A person tends to project upon others his own feeling 
of inadequacy, guilt, or hostility against which he might be 
struggling. Studies at the California University have shown 
that persons who have a feeling of guilt in them sometimes 
project it upon other groups. A similar finding was reported 
by Dr. S. K. Maitra of the Patna University. 

Frustration is yet another powerful source of prejudice. A 
person who lacks prestige may bear prejudice against one who 
enjoys it. Through prejudice the individual or a group com- 
pensates for the feeling of inferiority. 

Thus it may be said that the roots of prejudice often lie in 
the personality-structure of the prejudiced person. Persons 
with unsocial tendencies, undesirable mental qualities or so- 
cially unapprovable characteristics often project these on to 
others. Their prejudice is a defence-mechanism. A man who 
is himself suspicious, over-ambitious, impulsive or immoral 
attributes these qualities to others and behaves towards them 
on the assumption that they really have them. 


How ro CHANGE AND ELIMINATE PREJUDICES. It may perhaps 
be thought that attitudes which are based on personal ex- 


* The reader may be referred to the excellent discussion of the how 
and why of group-prejudices in G. Murphy, In the Minds of Men. 
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perience have a justification. But the point is that we gene- 
ralize our limited experience and extend our attitudes to 
unobserved individuals. The best way, therefore, to change 
our generalized attitudes is to observe more and to make our 
generalization more scientific than empirical. Propaganda, 
lectures and instruction are useful for this purpose and their 
‘utility has been tested on experimental groups. Films tco may 
be shown depicting the life of other groups. These measures 
help people to revise their prejudiced opinions and attitudes. 
They are also helpful in creating desirable attitudes towards 
social issues like prohibition, abolition of prostitution, the 
rehabilitation of beggars, etc. Nowadays, in many universities 
information concerning races, occupations, nationalities, etc. 
is given as part of sociology courses. Selected reading matter 
is placed in the hands of students. Tours too are organized. 

But these methods are not always very successful. Some- 
times propaganda produces quite the opposite effect to that 
desired. The lecture method, too, does not always uproot the 
popularly held notion. The listener may accept the facts 
placed before him but may say, ‘These are exceptions’, and 
bring forward instances in his own favour. Consider, for 
example, man’s superior, patronising attitude towards women. 
The instances of Gargi, Maitreyi, Lakshmibai, Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit and others are dismissed as exceptional. Persons with 
provincial or linguistic prejudices dismiss as exceptions in- 
stances of individuals who are free from the defects they 
usually attribute to the unfavoured groups. The failure of 
propaganda is sometimes due to the fact that there is a pre- 
judice against propaganda itself. Sometimes it fails because 
the propagandist attempts to change the convictions of people 
item by item. Generally, convictions do not hang separately; 
they are part of a complete mental organization and, hence, 
no piecemeal approach can succeed. 

The relatively poor success of these intellectual methods 
may perhaps also be attributed to the fact that very often a 
prejudice is a source of psychological gratification. It serves 
as a defence mechanism (projection or compensation) and to 
reverse oné’s attitude would mean giving up one’s idea of 
oneself and thereby losing some degree of satisfaction. We 
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may therefore expect an individual to revise his attitudes only 
if he is made to feel assured that the change of attitude is not 
going to entail any loss of status or security. In attempting 
to change an individual’s attitudes we may also exploit the 
human need for primary relationships. This can be done in 
a real life situation where people of different groups may be 
put together and may work on problems of common interest 
and thus realize the essential humanity in all. Thus motivation 
should be tapped in order to change the attitudes of people. 
An interesting experiment by Gregory Razran has been men- 
tioned in this connection by Gardner Murphy.? Students were 
required to read the names of different groups, e.g. Italians, 
Hungarians, Japanese, Germans, etc. As they read them, sand- 
wiches were served. Afterwards, when the amount of their 
hostility towards each of the group was recorded, it was found 
that the hostility was less towards those groups whose names 
synchronized with the serving of the sandwiches. If we ap- 
proach the problem of change of attitudes bearing in mind the 
importance of motivation and the human tendency to gene- 
ralize even on the basis of one instance, we may reasonably 
hope to reduce prejudices and to recondition men and women 
to favourable attitudes by involving people in situations where 
their vital biological and psychological needs are involved. 
We should also remember that under the influence of profound 
emotional experiences shared in common, man-made barriers 
usually crumble. As Spinoza pointed out, an emotion (alone) 
can displace another emotion. We must, therefore, work 
through the emotions of men rather than merely appeal to 
their intellects. Mere knowledge of each other is no guarantee 
against prejudices. Hindus and Muslims who have been living 
ag neighbours have in the past been inflamed against one an- 
other with the greatest passion. Mere proximity is thus not 
enough. It may only emphasize the basic differences. What 
is needed is emotional participation in common enterprises. 
Hence the importance of the multiple-item programmes in 
which students of different groups live and move together 
read and discuss problems of common interest, and thus mee 
each other in a healthy perspective. : 
In order that prejudices may be wiped out completely, it is 
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very necessary that the basic values of life should become 
common. If only people of different religions realized, for 
example, that what really matters is a good and pure life, 
religious communities would be free from prejudices. Indeed, 
the occurrence of prejudices can be prevented for good if 
man’s aesthetic, moral and spiritual sensibility is wisely train- 
ed. In the meanwhile, however, we may pay heed to Prof. 
Arnold Rose’s suggestions for arresting prejudices and also 
add one more suggestion to this list. Prof. Rose has suggested 
that people should be given the facts. They should be told 
what science has to Say on racial differences, for example. 
They should be made conscious of the fact that prejudice may 
be psychologically harmful to them. People with prejudices 
should be put to shame. The law should make discrimination 
illegal. Prejudiced people should be asked to examine whether 
their prejudice are based on fact or hearsay. In addition, we 
may suggest that we should take special care to see that 
children do not get fixated at the socio-centric level. They 
should be told about other peoples’ ways of life, that these 
ways are as good or bad as those of their own group. Children 
should also be brought in contact with children of groups 
culturally different from their own so that at least a ‘social 
tolerance’ may be cultivated by them. 


Artiruve Testine. The attitudes of adults are usually stable, 
Since attitudes determine an individual’s behaviour, psycho- 
logists have attempted to devise methods to discover people’s 
attitudes in the hope that thereby prediction of reactions may 
become possible. 


VersaL MerHops or Artirupe Testinc. Verbal methods at- 
tempt to discover a person’s attitudes (hate, belief, preferences, 
likes and dislikes, etc.) towards persons, groups or social issues 
on the assumption that what a person says he thinks may be 
taken as an indication of how he will behave, 

One of the verbal methods is the questionnaire or ‘yes 
method. A suitable set of quéstions is devised. The 
dent has to answer ‘Yes’, ‘No’, or ‘Doubtful’—if he is 
tain. For example: 


-no’ 
respon- 
D 
uncer- 
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Do you respect your own teachers? 

Do you respect the teaching profession? - 

Should there be a separate curriculum for lady students? 
Is birth control (family planning) desirable? 

Is the reorganization of the states desirable at the pre- 


sent moment? 
6. Is the effect of films on Indian adolescents desirable? 


sowy H 


Another verbal method is to give the testee a set of state- 
ments. The testee has to indicate not only whether or not he 
agrees with the statement but also the strength of his approval 


or disapproval. For example: 


1. Separate college courses should be introduced for ladies. 
2. The study of Hindi should be made compulsory for every 


Indian child. 
3. Daughters should be given a legal right to inherit their 


. father’s property. 
4. Private property should be disallowed. 
5. It is wrong to ask an applicant for employment to state 
his religion and caste. 
6. Every community should have special scholarships for 
its students. 
7. When a person is ill, he should be put in a public 


hospital. 
8. Beggars should be allowed to beg. 


A third variety of verbal tests takes the form of the so-called 
‘social distance’ test, first used by Bogardus. This can be ae 
to measure the extent to which a person would accept eae 
belonging to a different occupational group, community, 1 S 
guage group, bauer etc. For example, we ae aan 
oe a ag an ‘X’ in the table opposite to indicate his 

In these verbal tests allowance: 
the fact that the wording may aes ne shee oe ade 
people may disapprove of birth control Becaee the eae 
it immoral or irreligious; but if we substitute the oot ea E 
planning’, they might approve. Another possible A © 
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that the testee may have never given any thought to the 
questions that are asked and so may carelessly fill in ‘yes’, or 
‘no’ at random. 


Tue Essay Meruop. The essay method studies attitudes from 
the opinions expressed in letters, autobiographies, diaries and 
oral or written interviews. The oral interview has a special 
advantage; it brings out the spontaneous responses of the in- 
terviewee. Folklore, folksongs, proverbs, etc. are also studied, 
for they express the social attitudes of a given culture-group. 
Individuals may also be asked to write short essays or to make 
extended statements about people of other communities, lin- 
guistic groups, social events, government policies, etc. 

The advantage in the essay method is that it is likely to 
indicate the origin and development of attitudes. From this 
point of view it is relatively superior to other methods. The 
drawback in this method, however, is that the autobiographer 
may not have expressed a frank opinion because he knew 
that his autobiography or diary was to be read by others. 


Muxrrete-Cuorce anD Cross-Our (x-0) Tests. In this method 
a number of alternatives are given and the respondent is 
asked to make an ‘X’ mark against that statement which best 
agrees with his own attitude on the matter. For example 
suppose that we wish to study the attitude of our Gollege 
students towards different professions. We may give them a 
list of adjectives and ask them to ‘X’ the adjectives which they 
think apply to the various professions. An example is given 
below. k 


Teaching Medicine Engineering Commerce 


Noble 
Paying 
Exacting 
Respectable 


This method also has certain limitations. The terms which 
are given to the testee may not have clear, definite AN 
for him. Then again, the list prepared by the tester may ne 
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be an ideal one; he may have projected his own attitudes in 
his selection of words. The order in which the words are pre- 
sented may not be satisfactory. (The same word given earlier 
or later in the list elicits different responses.*) 

A general drawback of all verbal methods is that the testee’s 
responses cannot be regarded as a reliable index of his real 
attitudes. We cannot predict actual behaviour from a mere 
verbal response. A verbal response may very well be a con- 
scious attempt to conceal a real attitude. 
remember that the general tendency is to gi 
answers, especially on matters like 
and morals. A person may say: 
minded, honest, modest and tem: 
so in every life situation. A pe 
planning is desirable, 
behaviour of a perso: 
example, 
a railway 
several factors—the distance he 


We must also 
ve conventional 
sex relationships, religion 
‘One should always be fair- 
perate’, but may not behave 


Ortner METHODS or ATTITUDE TESTING (rating, ranking and 
scales). In the rating method, the testee chooses one of the 
various degrees of opinion on a certain statement. The degrees 
are expressed by phrases like ‘certainly right’, ‘probably right’, 
‘doubtful’, ‘probably wrong’, ‘definitely wrong’. Bogardus’ 
social-distance ‘scale is an improvement on this rating method. 
It gives concrete behaviour possibilities instead of mere state- 
ments. In the ranking method, the testee has to arrange state- 
ments in order of preference. The limitation of the ranking 
method is that, if the presented list is very long, the ranking 
may become inaccurate towards the end of the list. It is also 
possible that the testee may have no attitude on certain items 


em some rank simply because 
he is asked to. 


In the attitude scales (as developed b 
ments given are very brief so that: th 
The satements are also unambiguous 


y Thurstone) the state- 
e testee is not fatigued. 
so that the testee is able 
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to indicate his definite acceptance or rejection. The statements 
so given are not invented by the investigator but are collected 
by him from individuals of the group which is to be tested. 
The statements so collected are first given to a group of judges 
who sort them out, reject the ambiguous or irrelevant ones 
and put the rest into classes such as ‘favourable’, ‘less favour- 
able’, ‘unfavourable’, ete. 

Even Thurstone’s scale, however, is criticized on the ground 
that the sorting procedure is time-consuming and laborious to 
the judges. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


PSYCHOLOGY OF AUDIENCES 
AND CROWDS 


AEs An audience is a temporary assembly whose 

members have gathered for a definite and similar purpose. 
Each one comes to the spot on account of his or her individual 
interest. The size of an audience depends on the number of 
persons interested in what is being offered to them. It also 
depends on the accommodation available. 


1 

Kinps or Auprences. There are different kinds of interests 
and, therefore, different kinds of audiences. For example, 
students gather in a classroom for instruction and training; 
in a lecture hall persons assemble to hear a debate or an 
academic, popular or religious discourse; in theatres people 
gather for entertainment. Recreational audiences owe their 
existence to the fact that men need a more congenial life than 
they actually get at home or in their community. In all ages 
men and women have sat and listened to debates of great 
acharyas and to kirtans. They have also gathered to witness 
plays. But audiences are more frequent at present than in 
former times. The reasons are, first, that intimate relation- 
ships with others are rare nowadays and, second, people’s 
interests are nowadays more varied. Men do not so often 
call on their neighbours; they rather choose to go, sometimes 
with their families, to the theatres and lecture halls. 

What is common to all audience situations is the fact that 
every one goes prepared to listen or look, i.e. to be stimulated 
by and respond to the performer or performers, 
of the audience, however, is not the same in a 
differs in the sense that the nature of the interac 
the performer and the audience is different from 
The speaker or actor is a leader in the sense that 
are ready to be stimulated by him and he domi 
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case to case. 
the members 
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to dominate them for the time being. Now, in different kinds 
of audience leadership rests on different factors. It depends, 
for example, on (1) the nature, (2) the expectations, and 
(3) the size of the audience. To illustrate: members of a 
religious audience in a temple easily accept the preacher’s 
domination because they are already trained to behave in a 
certain manner on such occasions. The same is true of a small 
college class for an optional subject. -In large classes for a 
compulsory subject, on the other hand, or in the case of a 
popular lecture or entertainment, individuals have their own 
ideas about a good lecture or performance and if they do not 
receive what they expected and possibly paid for, they become 
critical. The performer then finds it difficult to dominate the 
scene. He, therefore, has to keep in mind what kind of 
audience he is addressing. He has to be not only entertaining 
but also careful not to offend their sensibilities. This task of 
keeping within the limits of a conventional pattern and at the 
same time providing something new to the audience is indeed 
very difficult. If the audience contains individuals differing in 
their tastes and intellectual calibre, the task of the lecturer or 
performer is still more difficult. 

Consider, on the other hand, an audience where the 
speaker’s aim js to convert his listeners to his unorthodox 
political, economic, social or religious views. He has in this 
case to exercise even greater skill. Mere platitudes, compli- 
ments, jokes and confident assertions do not succeed. He 
therefore finds it necessary to play upon the audience’s atti- 


. tudes and emotions. For example, the teacher of a big class 


cannot afford to think that it is enough if he gives his students 
accurate information, a viewpoint, and an impression of pro- 
found knowledge and command over language. The successful 
teacher must rouse and sustain the interest even of his or- 
dinary students. 

The size of the audience and the seating arrangements also 
make a difference. In a small classroom or club others respond 
to the speaker’s words, gestures and ideas immediately, and 
he too watches their reactions accordingly. From this point 
of view, a person speaking to a large audience is at a dis- 
advantage. He cannot afford to keep his eye on only a few 
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selected individuals. He has to carry the whole group with 
him. He, therefore, speaks as if to a hypothetical listener. 
His gestures, words and ideas, therefore, are usually so few 
and simple that his speech appears as if it is addressed to dull 
and stupid listeners. Moreover, he has to remain sensitive 
to the mood or temperament of his large audience. He has to 
take hints when they hiss, cough, stamp or clap frequently, 
for that means that they. do not want to listen to him. Hence 
a skilful speaker or performer brings about interstimulation 
within the audience by cutting a joke and making them laugh 
together or by using words which may invite applause. This 
makes the situation informal; the audience now becomes less 
critical. A large and compact audience is better for such 
interstimulation. In a thinly seated audience persons hesitate 


to clap or laugh because they are afraid of becoming con- 
Spicuous. 


Crown anp Crown Benaviour. Let us consider an abnormal 
pattern of collective behaviour known as crowd behaviour 
which is illustrated by riots, mobs, panics, ete. It is evident 
that a crowd is not any collection of individuals who happen 
to be physically in each other’s presence. 
congregations which are not crowds. 
group of, say, loom-operators in a mill 
nor do members of a face-to-face group (a family, club etc.) 
enjoying a chat on a summer evening. One of the charac- 
teristics that distinguish the crowd from other congregations 
is the fact that the attention of the members of a crowd is 
directed to a common object or event and that the behaviour 
of each is a direct response to it, In the co-acting group, on 
the other hand, every member attends to his own task. In a 
face-to-face group, members pay attention and react to each 
other’s presence, gestures and words. Of course the members 
of a crowd do stimulate one another by their presence, shouts 
and physical contacts but such stimulation is indirect and con- 
tributory in the sense that the behaviour of the crowd-man is 
essentially a reaction to the common object; the stimulation 


from others in the crowd serves only to intensify his emotional 
and behavioural responses. 


There -are many 
Members of a co-acting 
do not constitute a crowd 
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But mere attention and reaction to a common object on the 
part of all the individuals of a collection does. not sufficiently 
distinguish the crowd from other congregations. Members of 
an audience, for example, are all attending and reacting to one 
common object—the speaker, actor or musician—but, gene- 
rally, we do not regard an audience as a crowd. How then 
does a crowd differ from an audience? It might perhaps be 
thought that a crowd is larger in size. That, however, is not 
the right basis for distinguishing the two; for though crowds 
are generally large collections of individuals, we do some- 
times describe even a collection of men in a theatre or a small 
collection of students as a crowd rather than as an audience 
The fact is that the crowd differs from all other 
congregations on account of its ‘mentality’, i.e. certain charac- 
teristics of consciousness and behaviour exhibited by the 
crowd-man. Indeed, as E. D. Martin has rightly remarked, 
‘The crowd is not . .. any class or gathering as such, but is a 
certain mental condition which may occur simultaneously to 
people in any gathering or association.” Whenever that mental 
condition makes its appearance in co-acting groups, face-to- 
face groups, or audiences, they become converted into crowds. 
The essence of that mental condition is: attention to a common 
object, emotionality and unrestrained reaction to the situation. 
These characteristics are exhibited by spectator-crowds who 
throng to have the last glimpse of a great man, to watch a 
river in spate or to cheer a cricket team; by rioters and mobs, 
and also panicky crowds. We need only recall the crowds of 
spectators in the streets of Delhi and at Rajghat on 30th and 
31st of January 1948, the panicky behaviour of the inhabitants 
of Bombay on the 14th of April 1944 when the ammunition on 
a ship exploded in the harbour, the old communal (Hindu- 
Muslim) riots in Bombay, Ahmedabad and other places, the 
activities of mobs in Bombay after the Congress High Com- 
mand made its attitude on the question of Bombay city known; 
and read accounts of the behaviour of religious crowds during 
Revival meetings, and we shall realize that the crowd-man 
displays over-excitement, impulsiveness and loss of his usual 
sense of proportion and propriety. In the total pattern of his 
behaviour he resembles an excited primitive or an animal, 


or a class. 
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Le Bon has described the behaviour of revolutionary crowds 
in the following words: 


“Whoever be the individuals, however like or unlike be 
their modes of life, their occupations, their character or 
their intelligence, the fact that they have been transformed 
into a group...makes them feel, think and act in a manner 
quite different from that in which each of them would... 
were they in a state of isolation. [They yield to] instincts 
which, had they been alone, they would have kept under 
restraint.... The sentiment of responsibility which always 
controls individuals disappears entirely. [Like hypnotized 
person] they are no longer conscious of their acts. A 
{crowd-] man descends several rungs in the ladder of civili- 
zation, he possesses the violence, the ferocity and also the 
enthusiasm of primitive beings.’ 


To quote a part of McDougall’s description of crowd be- 
haviour: 


‘A crowd is excessively emotional, impulsive, fickle, in- 
consistent, irresolute and extreme in action, displaying only 
the coarse emotions and the less refined sentiments, ex- 
tremely suggestible, careless in deliberation, hasty in judg- 
ment, incapable of any but the simpler and imperfect forms 
of reasoning; easily swayed and led, lacking in self-conscious- 
ness, devoid of self-respect and a sense of responsibility, 
and apt to be carried away by the consciousness of its own 
force, so that it tends to produce all the manifestations . . , of 
any irresponsible and absolute power. Hence its behaviour 
is like that of any unruly child or an untutored passionate 


savage in a strange situation... and in the worst cases it is 
like that a wild beast? 


E. D. Martin has drawn attentio: 
of thought and behaviour which practically all crowds display: 
egoism, hatred and absolutism or dogmatism. ‘Every or- 
ganized crowd is jealous of its dignity and honour? 
supremacy, power, glory and praise. 


n to the following features 


It claims 
Every man has a repres- 
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sed unconscious egoism which finds a collective expression in 
a crowd. From this unconscious egoism follows hatred. The 
crowd-man suffers from the delusion of grandeur and its 
associate delusion of persecution. He thinks that there are 
people who cannot bear the greatness of his group and are 
therefore conspiring to belittle its importance, to oppress it, to 
hurl systematic insults at it and so forth. This delusion of 
persecution provides an excuse for hating ‘the others’. The 
third characteristic of crowds is their absolutism. Martin 
remarks that, ‘To the crowd mind, as such, there are no 
problems. It has closed its case beforehand. The crowd 
believes what it wants to believe and nothing else.’ The crowd 
mind is averse to the method of discussion. It will indulge 
in shouting slogans rather than listen to arguments and ponder 
over them. It is intolerant of any ideas or proposals that seem 
to reduce its self-importance and demand for power, glory or 
praise. “The crowd mind is everywhere absolutist. Its truths 
are “given”, made in advance.’ 


INITIATION or Crowp Bewaviour. There are really two things 
which need consideration in connection with crowd behaviour. 
First, why does the crowd-man do what he does? What 
motivates him? Second, why does he do it in a way so different 
from his usual behaviour? 

As regards the first of these questions which concerns the 
content of the behaviour of the crowd-man, it should be evi- 
dent that it is not necessary to adopt the ‘romantic’ hypothesis 
of a ‘collective mind’. It is unscientific to suppose that when 
individuals gather an over-individual or super-mind emerges, 
possesses them and causes them to do things which otherwise 
they would never do. We may speak of a ‘crowd mind’ or 
‘crowd self? but only as a metaphorical way of stating the 
observed fact that men who form a crowd display like-minded- 
ness; they think alike, experience similar emotions and their 
behaviour is directed towards the same goal. 

Now the fact of togetherness though necessary, cannot be 
a sufficient cause of the behaviour of the crowd-man. After 
all, the crowd is a collection of individuals and the individual’s 
pehaviour, whether in a crowd or outside it, must be initiated 
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by something within himself. The fact is that members of a 
crowd are seen to think, feel and act alike because identical 
motives, drives, needs or attitudes have been simultaneously 
aroused by a certain situation. For example, consider a panic 
situation. A fire breaks out in a theatre or chawl, the bottom 
of a ship has cracked, an invasion by an enemy or ‘men from 
the Mars’ is reported or rumoured, rising floods are threatening 
to swallow up a village, or the young ladies in a classroom 
see a snake. The individuals involved in these situations 
experience a dread, their self-protective impulse is aroused 
and everyone so affected is in a state of readiness to run. A 
few of them, of the extremely nervous type, set the example, 
the rest follow the lead and their behaviour then becomes no 
better than that of ants when their nest is disturbed. Consider 
again the case of throngs of people come to pay their last 
respects to a great man, to witness the results of an accident, 
or to watch a river in spate. Those in whom the event has 
aroused uncontrollable curiosity and who are also possibly 
craving for some thrill form the spectator crowd. Consider 
also mobs of famished men looting grainshops, of strikers or 
politically frustrated men pelting stones at the police and in- 
dulging in acts of destruction of property and life. Their acts 
of aggression can best be understood in terms of individual 
motives of hunger, longing for a happy life for themselves and 
their dear ones, the desire for power or security and the like. 
These situations are ultimately a collective reaction to frustra- 
tion, oppression, and opposition to the satisfaction of elemen- 
tary or derived drives. Hence F. H. Allport has pointed out 
that such crowds are essentially struggle groups. ‘The menac- 
ing of the drives of a large number of individuals simul- 
taneously both draws them together an 
common action,’ The frequency of such 


upon how deep-rooted and how chronic th 
tion is. 


d incites them to 
situations depends 
e feeling of frustra- 


Thus in crowds of all varieties individual motivation is at 
work. The individuals collectively do what the situation would 
cause them to do even individually. The fact of togetherness 
does not cause them to do something altogether different in 
kind. From this point of view F., H. Allport has criticized the 
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implication of Le Bon’s account of crowd behaviour and has 
asserted that ‘The individual in the crowd behaves just as he 
would behave alone, only more so.’ The view that motivation 
plays the most fundamental role in crowd behaviour is sup- 
ported by two observations. First, that the leader of a crowd 
can exercise only a limited degree of control over it. A man 
who attempts to dissuade a mob from what it is out to do or 
to lead it in an altogether opposite direction often fails to lead 
it. He may even be considered a ‘traitor’ to the cause for 
which the mob thinks it is fighting. The second observation 
is that the proverbial suggestibility and fickleness of the crowd 
are not unqualified. The crowd believes only such rumours, 
treats only such suspicions as incontrovertible certainties and 
accepts only such proposals as have a bearing on its impelling 
motives at the moment and as would sustain and intensify the 
kind of behaviour for which it is prepared or on which it is 
already launched. 


AsNoRMALITY or Crowp BeHnaviour. While individual moti- 
vation accounts for what the crowd does, the fact that a 
number of individuals are reacting simultaneously and simi- 
larly to a given situation in each other’s presence throws light ` 
on some of the abnormal features of crowd behaviour. We 
have seen that the principal distinctive features of crowd 
behaviour are: a coarse and heightened expression of emotions, 
a lack of restraint, impulsiveness, a loss of sense of respon- 
sibility and propriety, a positive intensification of reactions, 
an increased suggestibility, and a sense of power. As Le Bon 
has put it, a crowd-man ‘possesses the violence, the ferocity 
and also the enthusiasm of primitive beings’. These features 


can be accounted for as follows, 
The situation has affected and called forth similar implicit 


reactions in a number of individuals, the more impulsive and 
uncultured of them have given the much-needed lead and 
the rest have quickly followed it. Now, when each man sees 
around him expressions of the same emotions as he himself is 
experiencing and expressing he is affected in several ways. 
The usual censorship of the society-conscious self is relaxed. 
The feeling of shame which would have inhibited the indivi- 
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dual’s impulsive behaviour disappears; for he notices that he 
is not the only one to act as he does. He even feels positively 
encouraged by that fact. 

The crowd situation also provides to the individual a release 
from many of his egoistic action-tendencies which he normally 
keeps repressed either on account of fear or conflict between 
them and the demands of his cultured or socialized self which 
has learned to respect life and property. The crowd situation 
offers an opportunity for behaviour on a pre-social level. Then 
again, just as the sight of co-workers speeds up and intensifies 
the activity of a worker, even so, the sight of the behaviour of 
his fellowmen in the crowd intensifies the emotions and 
activities of the crowd-man. The feeling of anonymity also 
protects him; it gives a touch of irresponsibility to his be- 
haviour. Yet another factor is the experience of being pushed 
and pressed on all sides by those around him and the shouts 
and slogans that invade his ear. These things impress the 
crowd-man with the strength of the mob and exert a psycho- 
logical pressure on him to which he submits. The sight of 
what others around him are doing and the impression of the 
physical strength of the mob arouse in him his usual attitude 
of conformity. He also feels that it is futile trying to exercise 
a dignified restraint upon his behaviour. 

One other factor may also be mentioned. Though each one 
in the crowd actually touches only those that surround him 
and sees only a few more, he nevertheless imagines that every- 
one in the crowd is feeling and behaving as he himself is. This 
‘impression of universality’, as F. H. Allport describes it, is 


partly due to the tendency of the average man to project 


himself onto others and attribute to them his own impulses 
and ideas, 


The fact of heightened suggestibility of the crowd-man is 
easy to understand. The essence 


the crowd-man attends to one ob: 
favours suggestibility. He is also engaged in action. This 
leaves no time for critical thinking. Finally, through the 
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impression of universality which is partly due to the perception 
of so many like himself and partly rooted in the mechanism 
of projection, the prestige of numbers operates and helps to 
heighten his suggestibility. If a leader with great prestige is 
present, suggestibility is further heightened. 

We may explain the sense of power experienced by the 
crowd-man thus: encouraged and goaded by the sight of 
others, and protected by the feeling of anonymity, the indivi- 
dual keeps all his energy unreservedly at the disposal of his 
dominant impulses. Moreover, as he gets more and more 
excited, additional energy is created and liberated in him. 
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CHAPTER xy 


RACE AND NATION 


Re Ann ‘Ractat Cuaracrer’, The idea of ‘race’ and ‘racial 
differences’ are biological and anthropological. In western 


» appearance of 


Negroid and the Caucasian (European), 
The question of race is im 


and fanaticism. In the U.S.A. there 
religious segregation, segregation in business, labour-unions, 
education, health facilities and the armed fořces.! In 
Africa, the white minority is humiliating the Indians. The 


buted to genocide (mass 
killing of human beings) during ‘the last war. 


cies, Homo Sapiens (=man, 

asis for racial discrimination 

gainst 

The foundations of the prejudice o 

against the Negro, of the Occidentals 
256 


f the White American 
against the Orientals, 
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of the Germans against the Jews, etc. are motivational rather 
than scientific. In Chapter XIII we have shown how ‘socio- 
centricism’, segregation, occupational differences, differences 
in physical features and complexion. etc, contribute to racial 
‘ (and other) prejudices. One of the several methods suggested 
by Prof. Arnold Rose for removal of racial prejudices is to 
spread scientific knowledge on the subject of race. Let us, 
therefore, turn to what science has to say on the problem. 
The important question is: Are there innate, biologically 
determined differences between different races, in respect of 
psychological characteristics? The findings of experiments are 
in the negative. On the biological side, Prof. W. E. Le Gros 
Clark, one of the world’s most distinguished anthropologists, 


tells us: 


‘A close anatomical study seems to show that the physical 
differences are confined to quite superficial characters (and 
hence) if we accept the thesis that the brain is the material 
basis of mental activities, the latter are not fundamentally 


different in different races.’* 


ln respect of intelligence, it has been found that when the 
factors of social and economic status, educational and general 
cultural surroundings are equated, the differences between 
the intelligence levels between various races diminish. Thus 
believers in racial differences are progressively being dis- 
illusioned. Allport has pointed out that ‘the early and re- 
markable development of oriental civilization is a fact which 
indicates the need of caution in classing the Chinese and 
Japanese among the races which are inferior to the White 
in mental capacity.”? The scientific evidence indicates that 
the range of mental capacities in all racial groups is much 


the same.t 
In respect of emotional traits, it has been found that races 


* Quoted by Theosophical Free Tracts, No. 24. 
+For details of an investigation read Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb 


Experimental Social Psychology, p. 65. Also. Otto Klineberg, Race 
Differences. 
17 
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do differ in respect of glandular constitution. Now since emo- 
tional traits are intimately connected with glands, it is possible 
that different races may have innate temperamental differ- 
ences. But, at the same time, it has been noticed that when 
racial groups begin to live in a different environment, the age’ 
of puberty changes and the differences in blood pressure in 
different races tend to disappear. 

As for artistic preferences, and moral standards too, dif- 
ferent environments and early training seem to be responsible 
for the differences between races. We can change artistic 
likes and dislikes and even moral notions by changing the 


environment. As the UNESCO Statement by Experts dated 
18th July, 1950, says: i 


‘The scientific material . . . does not justify the conclusion 
that inherited genetic differences are a major factor in pro- 


ducing the differences between culture and cultural achieve- 
ments.’ 


It will be seen that the idea that the Aryans are a psycho- 
logically superior race is a myth. It was formerly held in 
the West that civilization could be saved only by increasing 
the White population of the world or by the White man taking 
charge of the education of the coloured peoples. That idea 
also had no scientific foundation. 


Wuar Constitutes a ‘Nation’? Different writers have pro- 
posed different criteria of nationhood—some objective and 
some subjective. The objective criteria are: language, religion, 
possession of territory, and natural frontiers, The subjective 
criteria are: common fundamental aspirations, a sentiment of 
common loyalty, consciousness of a heroic past, common ex- 
periences and sufferings. 

Which of these criteria are essential? 
believe that possession of territory is necess, 
According to them, people feel that they a 
they actually have or had a land of their own; or they hope 
to have it once again. This latter applies to the Jews. But 
Blackburn holds that a nation may exist ‘without reference 


Barker and Hertz 
ary for nationality. 
re a nation because 
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to any clearly defined territory at all’.* 

Language is of course important. If a common language 
already exists or can be established, it goes a long way in 
building up a national sentiment. Though a common langu- 
age is not indispensable, it is helpful. It makes communication 
possible and thereby prevents the appearance of barriers. 

Religion too is not very essential. There are many nations 
where, in spite of different religions, the people feel that they 
are one nation and fight for it. India is committed to the 
ideal of a secular state. 

The psychical bonds are stronger than all these objective 
factors. Ernest Renan, J. S. Mill, Ramsay Muir, W. McDougall 
and many others have emphasized the subjective criteria. It 
has been asserted that: 


‘A nation is a nation because its people passionately and 
unanimously believe themselves to be so’ (Ramsay Muir). 

‘There must be a consciousness of a heroic past, true 
glory, common experiences and sacrifices, feelings of pride 
and shame, joy and grief, connected with the past’ (Renan 
and Mill). 

‘It consists in awareness of traditions, of present interests 
and ideals towards which all are disposed in the same man- 


ner’ (Allport). 


In his book, Nationality in History and Politics, Hertz has 
analysed this last criterion thus: The people constituting a 
nation must (1) be siriving for unity and solidarity, and they 
can so strive only if there is political, economic, social and 
religious equality; (2) they must be free from foreign rule 
in any form; (3) they must have a keen and active desire for 
distinctiveness and originality; (4) they must be striving for 
honour, dignity, prestige and influence (moral or military). 
Tue ‘Minp or a Nation’: CONDITIONS or Irs Existence. In 
our discussion of Group Mind (Chapter III) we pointed out 
that we must not take the metaphor of ‘social organism’ as a 
literal truth. We must not personify society and endow it with 
a separate mind. But we also said that, in McDougall’s sense. 
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we may speak of the mind of a group. As McDougall has 
pointed out, the mind is an organized system of mental forces. 
This being so, to the extent to which the interests and purposes 
of a group are organized, we may say that the group acquires 
a mentality of its own. A less-organized group has less of 
a mind and a highly organized group (e.g. an army, a nation) 
has more of a mind. McDougall said: ‘What constitutes a 
national mind is an organized system of mental forces and 
this system expresses itself in the behaviour of the indivi- 
duals.’ 

The conditions on which group organization depends have 
already been pointed out on pp. 117-18. Now, McDougall ap- 
plied them to a nation and pointed out that the following 
conditions are necessary for the existence of a national mind: 

(1) The group must be racially homogeneous. If it is not, 
there must at least be an acquired homogeneity. McDougall 
attached great importance to racial homogeneity because, 
according to him, different races think differently.. Hence he 
said that there must be racial purity (as in the case of China), 
or, if there is a mixture of races (as in India), the blend 
must be perfect. If several racial stocks live side by side 
without a periect blending, they will think and feel differently 
and hamper national unity. In support of this view, Mc- 
Dougall referred to (a) the frequent disturbances between 
England and Ireland where the racial stocks are not perfectly 
blended; and (b) the political instability in the history of India 
where the caste system prevented the blending of races. 

If the people of a nation are not racially homogeneous, they 
must have at least an acquired homegeneity, 
account of geographical peculiarities, 
consists in similarity of occupations, art 

(2) Freedom of communications is 
There must be means of communicatio 
telegraphs, radio, television, etc. 
not controlled, otherwise a ration 
will not be formed. 

(3) A leader who will lead the nation intellectually, morally 


and in action, is also necessary. We have already pointed out 
the functions of a leader in Chapter XII. 


acquired on 
Acquired homogeneity 
s and habits of people. 

the second condition. 
n, like railways, posts, 
They must also be free and 
al enlightened public opinion 
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(4) People must have a clearly defined common purpose. 
A well-defined common purpose emerges especially when there 
is a war. In fact some leaders deliberately plunge their 
nations into wars so that the people may think with one mind 
and forget their internal animosities. If not war, there must 
at least be (and this better than war) some great task þe- 
fore the nation, e.g. the removal of illiteracy and disease, the 
uplift of the depressed classes, the realization of the ideals 
of equality, liberty and a world religion. 

McDougall was so fascinated by the idea of a national mind 
that he compared a nation’s institutions (e.g. army, navy and 
posts) to the reflex dispositions of man, and the behaviour 
of a caste-ridden society during a crisis to the unorganized 
impulsive behaviour of animals. 


Tur Rove or Ipras IN Nationay Lire. McDougall has laid 
great stress on the fact that a nation is a nation because its 
people are conscious that they are a nation. He wrote: 
‘Wherever a nation has appeared in the history of the world, 
consciousness of itself as a nation has been an essential con- 
dition of its existence and progress.’ This idea of themselves 
as a ‘nation’ serves as a bond between the members of a 
nation. This bond of an idea is superior to and stronger than 
all other bonds, say, of customs, traditions and economic self- 


interest. 

In the course of history we find that people of certain 
countries did not have a clear idea of themselves as a nation. 
There was no deliberate organization; there was only histori- 
cal growth. Such nations are likely to disintegrate and break 
down when they have to face unusual circumstances. When, 
however, a nation is self-conscious, its people pay careful at- 
tention to every new situation and form clear ideas as to what 
they should do in order to meet them. These ideas lead 
the people to set up special organizations which are meant 
for specific purposes and then we can speak of the organized 
activities and tendencies of the people as an expression of 
the nation’s volition or will. Thus ideas rather than mere 
traditional dispositions govern the behaviour of the people 
even as explicit ideas rather than reflexes and habits govern 
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the behaviour of self-conscious individuals. As in the case 
of the individual, so also in that of a nation, self-conscious- 
ness and explicit ideas are essential in order that an action 
may be regarded as a willed action (volition) in the proper 
sense of the term. A self-conscious nation ‘wills its own exis- 
tence’, as Fouille put it, and makes deliberate efforts to over- 
come obstacles and adjust itself to new circumstances. In 
short, ‘the nation is a nation born of an idea.’ The idea of 
itself as a nation is a ‘creative, 
force’, 


As McDougall further pointed out, over and above the 
idea of itself as a nation, several other ideas have played a 
part in different nations from time to time. Germany, for 
example, was obsessed by the idea of the conquest of Europe. 
Islamic countries have entertained the idea of a religious 
conquest. The ideas of liberty, equality and fraternity played 
an important role at the time of the French Revolution. The 
idea of making nations conscious of their responsibility to- 
wards other nations and the idea of promoting peace and 
progress have given rise to organizations like the United 
Nations (UN) and United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 

Thus it will be seen that the life of nati 
a matter of blind forces. 


constitutive and conservative 


Ons is not merely 


Is Tere a NATIONAL CHARACTER? It is commonly believed 
that every nation has its distinctive character, Impartial 
observers often agree in their impressions about the character 
of peoples of different nations. For example, Indians are pro- 
verbially described as other-worldly, simple in living, spiritu- 
ally minded and fatalistic in outlook. The English are said 
to be active, empirical in outlook and individualistic; they 
solve their problems as they come up instead of indulging in 
formulation of general principles and long-range planning. 
They insist on the liberty of the individual, believe in free 
enterprise, and are prepared for compromises. The Germans 
too are considered individualistic but unprepared for compro- 
mises. They are industrious and take delight in social, political 
and philosophic schemes. The French are believed to have 
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a logical deductive tendency; they prefer general, clear-cut 
and logically consistent solutions of their problems. 

Now there are two questions before us: (1) What is meant 
by ‘national character’? and (2) Is it fixed for all time or is 
it a changing thing, a thing always in the making? 


Waar 1s ‘NationaL CHARACTER’? Hertz defined national 
character thus: 


National character can be defined as the totality of tradi- 
tions, interests and ideals (aspirations) which are so wide- 
spread and influential in a nation that they mould its image 
both in the mind of the nation concerned and in that of 
others.... Every nation has certain predilections (prefe- 
rences) as regards food, drink, housing, clothing and other 
ways of life; and also, habits of thought and sentiment. 


Morris Ginsberg too holds that, provided we do not per- 
sonify the mind of a group or nation, we may speak of the 
psychical qualities of a people in the sense that there are 
certain forms of feeling, willing, thinking and acting which are 
widespread among a people, which shape their behaviour and 
which distinguish them from other people. 


THe DETERMINANTS OF NATIONAL CHARACTER. Let us turn to 
the determinants of national character so that we may be 
able to answer the second question and agree with Morris 
Ginsberg, that national character ‘is not something given once 
for all; it is always in the making’.* 

A number of writers have discussed the question whether 
there is really such a thing as the ‘character’ of a nation as 
a whole and, if so, what are its determinants. Among these 
writers we may mention Ruth Benedict, McDougall, Hertz, 
Morris Ginsberg and J. Blackburn. We shall first sum -up 
McDougall’s views giving our reasons for not accepting it in 
its entirety. 

As already pointed out, McDougall defined mind as a system 
of mental or purposive forces. He held that a nation’s mind 
is an organized system of mental forces working through the 
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individuals. As for ‘national’ character, McDougall recognized 
the importance of environmental factors set oui by Mill, 
Buckle and others, e.g. climate, sunlight, winds and storms. 
But McDougall insisted more on hereditary racial factors. He 
held, firstly, that there are innate mental differences between 
races; secondly, that these innate differences are extremely 
persistent; and, thirdly, that they determine national character. 
He gave a number of examples in support of his view. He 
held that the Negroes have a happy-go-lucky disposition and 
display unrestrained emotional violence; the Irish are poetic 
and enthusiastic; the English are empirical; the French are 
deductive. According to McDougall 
rooted in innate biological factors, 
are fatalists and that js 
preaches unquestioning ob 
that soil? The Indians as a race are, 


S theory is not acceptable. It 
tional character js fixed, basi- 


really so. We must point out 
that when the environment changes, it 


racial (biological) factors, 

Seven environmental factors may be mentione 
of them singly is not important, All of them 
create a way of life and thinking which becomes 
of a nation. These factors are: geography, 
political organization, class structure, 


d. Any one 
combine and 
characteristic 
economics, culture, 
linguistic homogeneity 
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and religious homogeneity. Let us illustrate how national 
character is a resultant of these forces and how, when they 
change, national character also changes. 

Geography includes the climate, humidity, sunlight, winds, 
storms and rainfall. Of course, these are not absolutely power- 
ful; for man may change his geographical environment by 
interfering with the course of nature. Thus there is no geo- 
graphical determinism as such. What these factors do is that 
they offer ‘certain possibilities of development’. Here in India, 
the climate has always been warm and humid for the major 
part of the year, and is said to be not very favourable for 
continuous and energetic work*; the people depended on 
agriculture and agriculture in turn was at the mercy of rains. 
There could not be cent per cent security of income nor were 
there any forms of employment which could guarantee steady 
and regular earnings. It is here, the writer feels, that the 
roots of India’s fatalism lie. But while we point out the 
importance of these factors, we must also remember that at 
different times the same nation may choose different ‘possibili- 
ties of development’. To speak of our own country once again, 
do we not notice that under the impact of western technology, 
the consequent rapid industrialization, and labour legislation, 
India is giving up its proverbial fatalism? 

Let us turn to the economic factor. Under this we have 
to consider whether a country is thickly or thinly populated. 
In an industrial country, population is concentrated in the 
towns rather than in villages. The mode of life in towns 
naturally differs from that in the villages. 

Thirdly, we have to consider the customs and traditions 
and the underlying beliefs and values which make up a coun- 
try’s culture. These factors are more important than biolo- 
gical heredity. In some cultures money is not a value at all, 
whereas in others money is fundamental in every sphere. 
Some cultures are built on adolescence, some upon the values 


=A rat kept in a cold temperature cage went out and not only ate 
biscuits but even hoarded them, while another rat in a warm tempera- 
ture cage did not. He seemed to be contented. Ref. Dr. Clarence Milf, 


Climate Makes the Man. 
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of adult life and some, as Ruth Benedict has pointed out, are 
built on the idea of death. Here in India, we find that Hindu 
culture is based on four values. The four ashrams provide 
for the serial pursuit of knowledge, married life, detachment 


and renunciation as preparatory to the final retirement, 
namely, death. Artha refers to 


a means for gratification of desi 
desires—for sex Satisfaction, the 


The political Organization existi 
important. If a country is g 
Period, with their machine 


governed by monarchs, we 
characteristic of the people, 
Then there is the class structure 


like that in India, where priests and 
in high esteem eyen by kings, it is 


stitutions like the ‘Antarbharati’ and w 
‘national’ character will soon be built up. 

The above discussion shows that if the above 
factors change either suddenly, as they do i 
tions, or gradually, the character of a 
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In this respect national character is just like the character of 
an individual. In the course of the individual’s experience 
his character either changes gradually or undergoes a sudden 
transformation. In short, we must regard national character 
or traits as more or less fluid. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
SOCIAL CHANGE AND PROGRESS 


Sea CHANGE AnD Its EFFECTS ON THE Inpivipvat, Societies 
are never static. Their membership changes, their 
achievements increase in number, their beliefs, 
logies, arts, customs, etc. also change. 
brought about by various factors—physica 
‘logical, and cultural. 
Physical factors include natural events, 
floods, famines, shortage of natural resour 
changes. Some of these are themselyes the 


» values, ideo- 
Social changes are 
1, biological, techno- 


e.g. earthquakes, 
ces and climatic 


offspring, which 

» intelligence and 
The technological factor include 

discoveries, i.e. inventions, They a to h 

leisure and happiness. The Industria] Re eae eee) 


category. They have brought about a new division of labour, 
a shift of population from villages to factory towns, and a 
change in ‘social structure. They are thr 


z eatenin; : 
increased unemployment on the one hand g us with 
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leisure, on the other, that we do not know how to spend it 
in a healthy manner. 

Cultural factors include contacts between culturally differ- 
ent groups. Such contacts take place at the courts of kings, 
in the capitals of nations, in commercial towns, in the course 
of travel, in the military camps of allied nations, and through 
literature and the means of communication and propaganda 
such as the radio and the cinema. Then again, victors settle 
down in the lands of their conquest and impose their culture 
upon the vanquished. Migrations of people, whether caused 
by natural changes or forced by ‘human cruelty, also bring 
culturally different groups together. In the history of India, 
for example, we find that princes from the north established 
matrimonial connections with the royal families of the south 
and, as Dr. Ghurye has pointed out,’ this was an important 
factor in bringing about cultural homogeneity in our country. 
We know also that the India of old was invaded from the 
north-west by different groups at different times and that all 
invaders except the British made India the land of their 
adoption. It was inevitable that their cultures should have 
penetrated and permeated the life of the north Indians. As 
for the British, they anglicized the people of the towns. The 
radio, the cinema and the Press are bringing different parts 
of the world together. In addition to these external factors, 
there are individuals like the Buddha, Asoka, Christ, Karl 
Marx, Sigmund Freud and Mahatma Gandhi who reinterpret 
history, give new values and a new perspective to mankind. 


EFFECTS OF SOCIAL CHANGES ON THE INDIVIDUAL. Whatever be 
the causes of a social change, there is no doubt that they 
affect the individual, both physically and mentally. We shall 
illustrate this point with reference to migrations of peoples, 
changes in the family structure and religious disorganization. 


Micrations. On account of poverty and landlessness, villagers 
are being attracted to towns. The attractions of city life, and 
the hope of employment in industrialized and metropolitan 
cities draw people from the countryside in ever-increasing 
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numbers.* Occasionally, there are forced migrations from one 
part of the country to another on account of natural forces or 
political feuds. Some of the consequences of migrations may 
be noted. Community-life disappears and, consequently, 
the individual is deprived of intimate social contacts. He feels 
insecure and lost in the crowds. He feels lonely in the midst 
of crowded cities. Consider the recent forced migration of the 
refugees in India. They lost their lands through no fault of 
their own and witnessed the massacre of their relatives. They 
sought shelter in previously unknown lands and among strange 
people, and took to new occupations. These events shattered 
their sense of security, profoundly affected their emotional life 
and confronted them with problems of adjustment. All the 
refugees could not be looked after by the State. Those that 
tried and still try to solve their own problems are not always 
well-received by people. Some of them report that their faith 
in God is shaken to its foundations, while some have pinned 
faith in God’s will alone. Young boys and girls honestly 
confess that they feel anxious about their future. A few good 
things too have resulted. Out of sheer economic necessity 
some are realizing that there is no loss of dignity in doing 
manual work. Prejudices too are disappearing. To give only 
one illustration, the superiority-feeling of Amils among the 
Sindhis is ceasing to be a barrier to marriages between them 
and non-Amils, 

One more example of social change may be added. Very 
often, wars, famines and migrations seriously disturb the pro- 
portion of the sexes. A large number of young men lose their 
lives on the battle-fronts. On account of deaths during famines 
and the scattering of people owing to forced migrations, the 
proportion of males to females may be seriously affected. If 
this happens, the established marriage laws and sex-ethics are 
likely to be seriously threatened and marriage laws may have 
to be modified. Polygamy or polyandry may creep in.t 


* And not on account of the gregarious tendency as McDougall 
thought. Read Aldous Huxley, Science, Liberty and Peace; also 
Kalelkar, Lokajivan. 

7 Cf. Dean Inge, Five Essays, Essay on War. 


Recovery of abducted 
women too creates problems for orthodoxy and 


compels modifications 
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CHANGES IN Famity STRUCTURE. Economic hardships, exigen- 
cies of employment and love of individuality have practically 
destroyed the joint-family system. Enlightenment and law 
have combined to rule out child marriages. The age of parent- 
hood has gone up. Birth-control and family-planning are 
coming to stay, partly as an economic necessity and partly as 
a result of a desire for pleasure without commitment or res- 
ponsibility. All these factors have combined to reduce the 
size of the modern family. Housing conditions too are un- 
satisfactory, especially in industrial towns where families have 
to live in small apartments, empty garagest and even under 
staircases.+ 

Now, in small families children may get either over-atten- 
tion or insufficient attention according as it is a middle-class 
or a’ working-class family. Further, these children usually 
have a limited variety of experiences. They have before them 
either the twin models of father and mother who have the 
monopoly of loving and bringing them up, or in the case of 
the working-class family, no definite models at all. Both 
these are unfavourable to a proper development of personality. 
Then again, in the joint family, the young and old lived in 
intimate and affectionate contact. The young could receive 
advice in times of difficulty and consolation in moments of 
emotional crisis. In the modern small-sized family, on the 
other hand, these advantages are lost. As for the old them- 
selves, they feel lonely and think that they are unwanted. 
Old age being thus disregarded and uncared for is by no 
means a happy state of things. Social psychologists in the 
West tell us that modern men and women are afraid of getting 
old, afraid even of admitting to themselves the fact of advanc- 


ing age. They are struggling to stay, or at least to appear, 
young. 


RELIGIOUS D1sORGANIZATION. Another reason for the fear of 
old age is the fear of the inevitable fact of death. People are 


unprepared for the final event of life on earth. This is so 


In Ahmedabad. 
In Bombay. 
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because religion and philosophy find practically no place in 
the life of the modern ‘go-getting’ man. If we may speak of 
the temperament of a century, we may say that the twentieth 
century has an extravert rather than an introvert tempera- 
ment. ‘Conquest of nature’, exploitation of ‘man-power’, 
‘management of materials and men’, ‘winning of friends’, 
‘getting on in life’, and ‘competitive success’—these are the 
typical values of a large majority of civilized mankind. We 
are always outside our being and are hardly at home with our 
own selves. Philosophy, which means love of wisdom, and 
religious contemplation are looked at from a réspectable dis- 
tance—if it could be described as ‘respectable’, 

Let us now consider s 
psychological effects. 

We need not, of course, 
a religion that has its ro 
As Acharya Samkara ass 
universe is usually concei 
of ignorance (Avidya); 
experience of and attitud. 
that ignorance to create 


uch religious disorganization and its 


be sorry for the disappearance of 
ots in man’s ignorance and fear. 
erted, the Infinite Energy of the 
ved anthropomorphically on account 
and, as Freud suggested, the child’s 
e to the father possibly combine with 
a god or gods in the image of the 
father. The gods of human ignorance are destined to die a 
death when faith begins to enquire, science probes and con- 
quers nature, psychological knowledge turns parents into com- 


panions and friends and, finally, the State assures economic 
security to all its citizens. N 


But, at the same time, we must not commit the folly of 


throwing the baby away with the bath water. We cannot 
afford to take leave of religion as such. To be religious means 


to realize with our entire -being, the bonds between ourselves 
and the universe. Religion alone, taken in this sense, can. 


give us wisdom, i.e. a sense of Proportion in all areas of life 
—intellectual, emotional and practical. 


* Cf. Aham ‘Brahma’; ‘brih’ means to grow. 
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of science. This consciousness brings with it a feeling of 
humility which is distinctive of a truly religious consciousness. 
Religion in this sense must form part of, nay, must pervade 
our entire life. It is through more of science, rather than less 
of it, that we can make religion to do so. The more we 
analyse Nature’s complexities, realize the connectedness of 
phenomena, study the evolution of life, and ponder over 
personal and political achievements, the more shall we realize 
the littleness of man as a separate individual, the more shall 
we come together in genuine comradeship and become sensi- 
tive to the sufferings of all beings, human and sub-human. 

In the absence of this truly religious consciousness, modern 
man is unprepared for the vicissitudes of life—bereavements, 
old age and death; he has almost lost the kind of religious 
faith which is capable of giving him a correct perspective. 


Tue INDUSTRIALIZATION OF SocrETy. We may end this discus- 
sion with a consideration of the effects of technology on the 
individual. 

As a result of the introduction of labour-saving machinery, 
many traditional occupations are threatened with extinction 
and unemployment ‘is increasing. Then again specialists are 
required and the old craftsmen have no place in mechanized 
production. Even the specialized worker is not well off. He 
has virtually become a part of machinery itself, which involves 
a heavy psychological cost. The worker does not feel that the 
stereotyped articles produced by him express his abilities and 
skill. 

Mechanized industry is also responsible for changing the 
centres: as well as the nature of population. The factory- 
worker usually lives in an area whose inhabitants are all 
engaged in a single occupation. Therefore, he cannot enjoy 
the variety of civic life and its advantages. 

We have already referred to the fact that the worker no 
longer lives in a village community, nor in a joint family. He 
therefore, loses the advantage of an adequate Socialization 
and occupational training. The modern young man who has 
no background of a hereditary occupational training enters 

. society unprepared for a specific occupation. Naturally, his 


18 
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adjustment to the occupation which he happens to get is 
often very difficult. 

The conditions of work in factories are also unsatisfactory, 
especially under private capitalism. Even supposing that the 
worker’s life is made economically secure, still, so long as the 
worker does not see the result of his own labour, as long as 
he works almost like a watched prisoner, his work becomes 
humiliating to him. He loses his feeling of worth. This des- 
troys his domestic happiness and also his sense of responsi- 
bility. No wonder then that the modern worker feels depress- 
ed, loses initiative, lacks responsibility and shows a tendency 
towards gambling, loose morals and crowd-like behaviour2 


Socra, Progress ann Irs Causes. So far as man’s social life 
is concerned, there is no doubt that it has become increasingly 
complex. The standard of living has gone up, inter-depen- 
dence between man has increased, new forms of collective life 
have come into existence and a variety of institutions have 
assumed control over man’s inter-personal behaviour. To a 
sociologist this is the substance of social progress, 

In order to explain social Progress so conceived, a number 
of theories have been put forward. We shall give a brief 


account of the main theories and attempt to formulate a 
satisfactory theory of social progress. 


BUCKLE’S AnTHROPO. 
in the course of his 
ternal—have been 


-GEOGRAPHICAL THEORY. Buckle held that 
tory two sets of factors—external and in- 


3 


could acquire increasing knowledge of and, ERK, an 


geographical factor was 
no less important. Buckle reviewed the history of civiliza- 
tion, keeping before him the achievements of European 
countries, and held that favourable geographical factors such 
as a climate favourable to hard work, fertile soil, an abundant 
supply of food, etc. are essential conditio: : 


; j ns of progress. 
Buckle’s theory is true as far as the early history of human 
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‘society is concerned, but it is not sufficient to explain all the 
facts of history. On his theory, we cannot explain why the 
Greek and the Roman civilizations—both Europeans—should 
have gone down and disappeared. 

Moreover, Buckle’s theory offers no guidance as to the lines 
on which society should move forward in future. 


Tur Economic Tueory or Sociau Progress. Karl Marx held 
that social life in all its aspects—intellectual, religious, poli- 
tical, etc—has always been determined by economic factors 
only. By economic factors he meant the mode of production 
of material goods and their distribution. He asserted that the 
mode of industry, the state of technology and the system of 
distribution determine the nature of the life of individuals in 
a society. They also determine the form of government, the 
laws of society and the content of morality and religion. In 
other words, ‘the economic order furnishes the main outline 
of civilization.’ 

According to this exclusively economic interpretation of 
history, we must recast the economic structure of society in 
order that social life may move forward in the right direction. 

The element of truth in Marx’s theory is that economic 
conditions are intimately connected with the most basic needs 
of man—food and survival. This being so, they are bound 
to affect almost all the phases of human existence. We can 
never cherish ideals on empty stomachs. We must recognize 
the right of every one to have sufficient food and, for that 
purpose, we must organize society in such a way that there 
will be economic security for all. This will purge the social 
atmosphere of the sense of insecurity, the feeling of anxiety 
and repressed ill-will on the part of those who are economicall 
insecure. Unless we do this, we cannot hope to make = 
substantial contribution to truly collective and co-operati y 
work nor to the higher development of man. NE 

, A 

But ene theory loses sight of one point. Though eco- 
nomic factors and economic relationships do affect our lif 
it is equally true that there are certain relationships fa e, 
set aside purely, economic considerations. Factors soe a 
psychical’ in the true sense of the term are also operative. 
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Part of the progress of humanity has definitely been due to 
psychical forces rather than to the merely biological ones. 
Moreover, even supposing that we achieve an economically 
ideal society, there would still remain problems regarding 
man’s relationships with his fellow-beings; for man has many 
psychological needs which demand gratification, e.g. for com- 
panionship, assertion and recognition. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY oF SocIaL Progress. This theory 
holds that society has progressed because of man’s higher 
intellectual capacity. Man accumulated knowledge of Nature 
and also of his own capacities and abilities, Knowledge of 
Nature led to technological progress, and knowledge of human 
nature and its possibilities led to moral progress. This theory 
further points out that sentiments have played an important 
part in making social life what it has been. y 
The merit of this theory is that it admits the importance 
of favourable natural conditions, but assigns a subsidiary role 
to them; for, they are simply at the disposal of man who 
utilizes them. This view may, in the author’s opinion, be 
accepted as a correct interpretation of social progress. Let us 
dwell on this point at some length. : 
There cannot be two opinions over the course which human 
life has taken on this earth so far. For some time after Life’s 
evolutionary break-through to the human form, primitive man 
must have lived more or less on a biological level, directing 
his efforts towards the satisfaction of his needs. But, at the 
same time, his ‘sociality’, rooted perhaps in his observation 
and the consequent ‘sympathetic induction’ or ‘unconscious 
mutualism’ between similarly constituted bodies, and rein- 
forced by his long helpless dependence during faney, must 
have matured into a conscious and deliberate mutualism or 
inter-dependence, partly interested and calculated but partly 
spontaneous and sentimental. Feelings of loneliness and lack 
of self-sufficiency must have combined to produce a truly 
social life. The more men lived together, the more must 
they have experienced the emotional and practical benefits 
of collective living. Thus man must have sought man, and 
primitive families, hordes, clans, tribes and communities G 
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have come into existence. Living in the midst of an environ- 
ment, these human groups hit upon solutions of their day-to- 
day problems—biological and social. In this way, folk-ways, 
customs, mores and morals evolved. Man’s innate curiosity 
coupled with his manipulative ability, feeding upon its own 
practical achievements, raised the standard of man’s life which 
became more and more complex. The complexity of life led 
to a division of labour and collective striving towards a com- 
mon end. Thus, the individual's life became informed by 
group-consciousness. It will thus be seen that social life has 
come to be what it is on account of several factors of which 
‘the psychological ones are the most important. Curiosity, 
sentiments, ideas, beliefs, etc. have played so important a 
part in the origin and development of social life that in their 
absence the human species would have remained at a level 
of social life which we find in other gregarious species. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDES 
AND PUBLIC OPINION 


W: sam in Chapter I that social psychology is at once a 

theoretical and applied science. The measurement of 
attitudes and opinions in which social psychologists are taking 
increasing interest illustrates the point. Measurement of at- 
titudes contributes to theory construction in the sense that it 
helps us test our hypotheses concerning the conditions as- 
sociated with the origin, persistence and change of attitudes. 
On the practical side, since the beliefs and attitudes of adults 
are more or less stable and determine most of their behaviour, 
knowledge of them is essential for a better understanding of 
individuals. Such knowledge would also make prediction 
possible. To illustrate: A party in power as well as that in 
opposition must know whether and to what extent people are 


eir attitude is part of 
l enable them to for- 
nthusiasm. They must 
of their countrymen in 
es so that they may be 
rwise in the next elections. 
the level of their workers’ 
es of the latter. Manufac- 
msumers’ attitudes towards 


the following: The 
of an attitude; its 
ant the area it covers; 
its intensity; its salience 
It is also important to know 
278 


favourableness or unfavourableness 

spread, range or width by which is me 
the consistency with which it is held; 
or degree of prominence. 
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whether a given attitude is vague or definite, and further, 
whether it is non-specific in the sense of being a part of a 
larger ideology or specific in the sense of being unconnected 
with other beliefs. Educators, politicians, legislators and com- 
mercial propagandists can ill afford to ignore these aspects of 
attitudes. 

The concept of measurement is taken from physical sciences 
which measure physical properties like extension, weight, 
temperature, resistance to electricity, etc. Physicists adopt 
suitable devices for this purpose. They consist of arbitrarily 
chosen and conventionally adopted units like the inch, centi- 
metre, centigrade degrees, ounces and pounds. Social psycho- 
logists construct their own instruments for measuring the 
various dimensions of attitudes. 

The measurement of attitudes and opinions at present 
occupies an important place in applied social research. It has 
become ‘a major industry’ in America and businessmen and 
politicians are utilizing its services. And it is regarded as ‘the 
most characteristic and most significant technical achievement 
of social psychology’ because it involves construction of 
reliable and valid scales and designing of samples. In labora- 
tories, classrooms and clinics psychologists are nowadays 
working with small size samples. For large samples they visit 
homes and factories and talk to people in the streets. 

The terms reliable and valid have the following meaning. 
If a given instrument (in this case an attitude scale) gives 
the same score when a testee is tested twice or more under 
similar conditions, it is considered a reliable instrument. It is 
considered valid if it satisfies the following two conditions: 

(1) It must enable the tester successfully to predict how the 
individual would behave in certain circumstances. (2) The 
rrespond to the attitude inferred 


attitude so inferred must co 
on the basis of the testee’s speech and behaviour in real life 


situations. 


I 


It is usual to distinguish between direct and indirect ways 
of ascertaining the attitudes of a person. The direct way 
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consists in asking the respondent point blank how he reacts 
to certain statements. In this case the respondent is likely to 
know that he is expressing his attitudes. The indirect or 
concealed method consists in getting at the testee’s attitudes 
without making him realize that he is revealing them. In the 
study of prejudices and in measuring the change in attitudes 

f brought about by propaganda, indirect methods are particu- 
larly useful. 

Most of the methods of attitude testing are verbal. The 
statements made by or selected by the testee are taken as 
indexes of his attitudes. The justification for adoption of 
verbal methods is that a person does not always reveal his 
attitude through overt behaviour. His statements are the next 


best source. The underlying assumption is that the mind of a 
person is, revealed by his speech. 


MEASUREMENT BY Means or A: 
aim at finding out how favo 
attitude is, how intensely 
maintains it, how many t 


For each of these various 
structed. 


An attitude scale may contain three, four, five or more 
ri À 
items’, i.e. statements or phrases. In constructing a scale 


have a direct or indirect 


TTITUDE SCALES. Attitude scales 
urable or unfavourable a person’s 
he holds it, how consistently he 
hings does it cover, and so forth. 
dimensions suitable scales are con- 


As an illustration, 


“point scale for Measuring the 
favourableness or unfayourableness of the testee’s attitude 


towards state legislation in regard to social practices like 
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polygamy, child marriage or the custom of dowry. The testee 
is asked to mark the statement which expresses his view. 


The state should not interfere with social practices. 

. It may regulate a few. 

It should regulate a majority of them. 

. It should regulate them more rigorously than at present. 
The state should regulate every social practice. 


OP ep 


METHODS or ATTITUDE SCALE Construction. Different workers 
have different methods of constructing attitude scales. 

1. Thurstone’s (1929) procedure is as follows: A large num- 
ber of simple, unambiguous statements having a direct bearing 
on the object (issue) in question are first collected. It is 
assumed that all degrees of favourableness or unfavourable- 
ness are represented by the items. The items are then given 
to about a hundred ‘experts’ who ‘judge’ how far each of the 
statements could be regarded as diagnostic, i.e. as indicating 
the characteristics of the attitude. About twenty items on 
whose diagnostic value there is sufficient agreement among 
the judges are finally selected. Numerical values for them 
are worked out and the items are then arranged from one 
extreme to the other. An example of a scale constructed in 
this way is given below.* 


Scale value Item 


1.3 A country cannot amount to much without 
national honour, and war is the only means of 


preserving it. 


2.5 When war is declared we must enlist. 

5.2 Wars are justifiable only when waged in defence 
of weaker nations. 

5.4 Peace and war are both essential to progress. 

5.6 The most that we can hope to accomplish is the 


partial elimination of war. 
8.4 The disrespect for human life and rights involved 


* Constructed by Droba. 
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in war is a cause of crime waves. 
10.6 All nations should disarm immediately. 


2. Likert’s method of scale construction is as follows. A 
large number of statements are collected which refer directly 
- to the object (issue) in question, or, are, in the judgement of 
the tester, indirectly related to it. Then about a hundred 
persons (not judges) are asked to say about each of these 
statements whether (i) they strongly approve (S A), (ii) ap- 
prove (A), (iii) are undecided (2), (iv) disapprove (D), 
(v) strongly disapprove (S D). The numerical values (scores) 
of these symbols are: 


SA SA5 
A SA 
$% =s 
DIESE? 
SID sri 


communities or castes. 
iven: 


Academic qualifications and abilities being equal, em- 
ployers should give preference to persons belonging to their 
own community or caste (SA): (A): (?): (D): (SD). 


» it is taken as indicatin 
the ‘distance’ which the testee wishes to É 
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and persons of other nations. Bogardus’s scale (see also Table 
on p. 283), is given below. 


According to my first. feeling reaction, I would willingly 
admit members of each race (as a class, and not the best 
I have known, nor the worst members) to one or more 
of the classifications under which I have placed a cross. 


Some of the results obtained by Bogardus may interest the 
reader. They are given in Table (2) on p. 283. 

With suitable modifications this method can be used for 
measuring social distance between occupational groups, re- 


ligious communities, castes, linguistic groups, etc. For illus- 
tration see p. 285. 


When a person’s relative at- 
e objects are to be ascertained 
In an election to a University 
ndicate the order of their pre- 
ked to rank their teachers in 


eir leaders. Housewives may be 
the market. People 


e’s attitude towards a 
object or action without making him realize 


that we are trying to get at his attitude towards that person, 
object or action,* 


* For a fuller account and evaluation of the various meth 
i ods of scal 
construction see Krech and Crutchfield, Theory and Problems i Social 
Psychology; also, Newcomb, Social Psychology; Murphy, Murphy and 
Newcomb, Experimental Social Psychology, Pp. 897-903. 
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2. His references to the object in question, in ordinary con- 
versation or in open-end interviews. 

3. His facial expression, gestures, tone of voice, phrasing, 
etc. (these give secondary clues). 

4. His letters, diaries, autobiography or essays. 

5. His responses on projective tests. This is an indirect 
way of eliciting attitude revealing responses. 


Clinicians or persons who are 
score and rate the responses. 
is taken. 


good at interviewing judge, 
The average of their ratings 


ILLUSTRATIONS. The judge may himself observe, or get a 


report on a person’s behaviour toward members of other 
countries, economic classes, castes, occupations, etc. He may 


rate his voting behaviour. He may note the testee’s invest- 
ments in order to ascerta 


national plan. He may no 
violates the rules of traffic; 
wards civic discipline and 
judges may consider his 
Present teachers (that wo: 
teaching profession). 


skilfully conducted ‘open end’ interviews about the object 


ther with his facial expression, 
upplies significant data, regard- 

erwise and the intensity of his 
attitudes. 


The proverbs which ar 
quoted by individuals 


namely, they are likely 


origin and show its development, We must note, however, 


Sources must not be re- 
mselves; it is Possible that 


MEASUREMENT BY SELF-RatING. Here the individual takes into 
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account what he feels, thinks and does, and judges and places 
himself objectively at a certain point on the dimension. But 
sometimes there may be unconscious self-deception. Self- 
rating is useless also when there are repressed attitudes, or 
when he knows that his attitude is going to be known by others. 
Again, his standard of judging (frame of reference) may 
not be the same as that of others. Thus a villager judging 
himself by what other villagers do may regard himself as 
progressive while judges from towns may possibly judge him 
as orthodox. 


Evatuation or VERBAL Meruops. Measurement by attitude 
scales is a verbal method in two senses. The scale consists 
of adjectives, phrases or statements and the testee is required 
to say what he thinks. The testee says it by making a X 
mark or a circle. Now, the wording is likely to be a source 
of difficulty. Care must be taken that the words are un- 
ambiguous and the statements clear. Every term used in the 
statement must have a clear and precise meaning to the testee. 
If there is any expression having a technical, specialized mean- 
ing, the meaning must be clearly stated. If, for example, a 
tester wishes to know the attitude of parents to ‘stubbornness’ 
in children, it is necessary to specify the situation. Similarly, 
‘depression’ may mean one thing to the layman while it has 
a specialized meaning to the psychologist. Then again, the 
statements must not be ‘Joaded’ i.e. the selection of the items 
should not be influenced by the scale-constructor’s own at- 
titudes. In other words, the wording must be objective. 
Words like ‘communist’, ‘reds’, ‘materialism’, ete. are likely 


harged responses. Therefore it is 


to arouse emotionally ¢ š : 
better to use a scale which simply mentions, say, the ideals 
ts without using the word 


and achievements of communis 
‘communist’. It is also essential that the testee be allowed 


time to give careful at h of the statements; he 


tention to eac a ; 
must not be asked to check the statements or make his ratings 
rapidly.* 


m this point of view, Wickman’s and 


* D. B. Klei iticised, fro! 
ein has cri studies of teachers’ and parents’ 


Stogdill’s conclusions based on their 
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A general criticism on all methods which rely on the testee’s 
verbal responses is: Can the testee’s assent to or disapproval 
of a statement be regarded as a reliable and valid index of 
his real attitude? What the testee says may well be a con- 
scious attempt to conceal a real attitude. This is particularly 
likely when his social attitudes are involved. A person’s real 
behaviour should therefore be considered as the acid test. A 
person may say: “One should always be fair minded, honest, 
moderate and temperate”; but he may not himself practise 
these virtues; at any rate not always. A person who opines 
that family-planning is good may not practise it himself. If, 
therefore, one wishes to rely on the t 
must first assure him that his disclosu: 
not be used to his disadvantage. 
assurance the testee is likely to 
especially in matters pertaini: 
ligious beliefs. 


estee’s statements, one 
re of his attitudes will 
In the absence of such an 
give only conventional answers, 
ng to manners, morals and re- 


attitudes, respectively, to such behaviours of children as bullying, ner- 
vousness, masturbation, depression. Ref. D. B. Klein, Mental Hygiene, 
pp. 189-195. 
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which a government officer, a harijan, a capitalist, a South 
Indian or a doctor is involved and study the testee’s projec- 
tions. The stories are rated by three or four qualified judges 
and their ratings are pooled. This technique is considered 
quite reliable because the ratings usually co-relate highly with 
the scores obtained on the attitude scales. 


True Farse Meruop. In this method the testee is given a 
number of statements. He is asked to mark X against that 
statement which he considers to be true. The statements 
given to him are such that he is not likely to have much 
factual information to guide him. He is therefore likely to 
choose that statement which justifies his existing attitudes. 
Thus a student who is not well informed on the prospects 
offered by the various professions may be asked to make a X 
mark under the item which according to him applies to each 
of the professions. The following is an illustration of this 
procedure. 


Profession Exacting Paying Respectable Honest etc. 


Teaching 

Law 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Commerce 

Tailoring 
etc. 


itude toward prohibition is to be 
be given statements (not based on 
them is true. For example, 


Suppose the testee’s att 
ascertained. He may then 
facts) and asked to say which of 


Prohibition leads to: 

(a) a better standard of life; 

(b) increase in the incidence of crime; 
(c) decrease in the incidence of crime; 
(d) increase in juvenile delinquency; 
(e) increase in corruption; 

(£) healthier modes of recreation. 


19 
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The testee’s choice of ‘true’ statements is likely to reveal his 
attitude. 


I 


MEASUREMENT OF PusLIc Opinion. The methods discussed 
so far are used for measuring attitudes of small groups. These 
small scale methods are also formal and time-consuming. 
The testee has to sit down and give responses to each of the 
items of an attitude scale. These methods therefore are useful 
only when respondents are readily available, willing to co- 
operate and be patient. 

In the case of publics it becomes necessary to use large 
scale (survey) methods which are informal and less time 
consuming. Here the investigator wants to estimate the dis- 


tribution of favourable or unfavourable attitudes in what he 
calls the ‘population’ or ‘universe’. 


Port MetHop. This method, associated with the name of 
Dr. G. H. Gallup, was used by him for the purpose of fore- 
casting the Presidential election results in America. Since 
then public opinion surveys based on his method or on its 
modified form have been carried out on political and social 
topics. Political polls are now recognized as an ‘effective 
device of direct democracy in as much as they give importance 
to the individual citizen’! who is represented in the samples 
selected by the investigator. Manufacturers are. getting con- 
sumer surveys carried out. Newspapers invite answers to 
questions on a proposed legislation, government’s policy, pros- 


pective leadership of a country, and so forth. Such surveys 
enable us to know how far attit: 


: udes and opinions depend on 
age, sex, education, occupation, ete. and, if carried out from 
time to time, they enable the 


manufacturers and politicians 
to assess the success of their measures. 


Formerly, questions used to be sent ou 
number of people. But since all who r 
respond, it is now the practice to select 
individuals who may he considered to 
sample of the ‘population’. Selection of a 


t by post to a large 
eceive them do not 
and interview a few 
be a representative 
sample raises many 


EE 
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problems. Their importance was realized when, in 1936, the 
Literary Digest’s forecast regarding Roosevelt’s defeat did not 
come true, in spite of the fact that two million people had 
sent in their answers. What had happened was that the names 
of these people were taken from lists of telephone subscribers 
and automobile owners who represented only the upper 


` middle class. The following methods are commonly used for 


drawing a fair sample of the population. (1) An alphabeti- 
cally arranged list of the total population is taken and every 
fifth, twelfth or fifteenth name is selected. This is known as 
‘file sampling’. (2) In the absence of a list, a certain quota 
is decided upon; so many boys, so many girls, so many men 
or so many women, etc. belonging to class so and so. (3) 
Places or areas (known as sample points) are first decided 
upon and a random sample is taken from each of them. For 
example, an industrial area may be chosen and a random 
sample may be drawn from it. 

It is necessary that every individual from the selected sample 
must be interviewed. Now, it has been found that ‘people 
easily found at home differ significantly from those found at 
home only after repeated calls.* And since many people 
belong to the secondary category it is important that repeated. 
calls be made in order that they may be included in the 
sample survey. Surveys based on the responses only of the 
stay-at-homes often mislead. $ 


Use or Porr Questions. In attitude and opinion surveys two 
types of questions are used: poll question and open-end ques- 
tion. The poll question is one to which readymade answers 
are supplied; e.g. ‘Yes or No’; ‘Agree-Disagree-Don’t know’. 
If the respondent says anything else, the interviewer has to 
fit it into the readymade answers. Here are a few examples. 
of poll questions: 


Should a government take over all industries? 
Should Hindi be the national language? (yes. 
Should Hindi be made a com 
and colleges? (yes-no) m 
Birth control is necessary. (Agree-Disagree-Don’t know) 


(yes-no) 
-no) 
pulsory language in schools 
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Top priority should be given to village reconstruction 
under the Five Year Plan (Agree-Disagree-Don’t know) 


Since the interviewer usually wishes to know all the dimen- 
sions of the respondent’s attitudes, he wishes to collect as much 
information as possible about each of the respondent’s at- 
titudes in question. He, therefore, asks a number of ‘single’ 
questions, all centred about one problem but directed at 
various aspects of the attitude. The single question: method 
has. several advantages over attitude scales. Attitude scales © 
are of no avail in the case of illiterates, Literates find them 
tedious and time-consuming. Again, the respondent may not 
give his willing and sustained cooperation to a strange inter- 
viewer and mark the numerous items of an attitude scale. 
The average respondent prefers to talk informally rather than 
put his opinions on paper and give them to a stranger. The 
single question method has none of these limitations. It also 
enables the interviewer to ascertain the various dimensions 
of the respondent’s attitudes. Another advantage of asking 
a number of questions directed at various related aspects of an 
attitude is that it makes due allowance for the possibility that 
the respondent may not have understood the full import of a 


question or may have given a stereotyped and superficial an- 
Swer to it. 


Use or Oprn-Enp QUESTIONS. 
tion with its readymade altern. 
question. It leaves the respon 
about the matter in question. 
non-directive question, e.g. 
viewer may ask, for example 


Contrasted with the poll ques- 
ative answers is the ‘open-end’ 
dent free to say what he thinks 
It is like a doctor’s or clinician’s 
‘How do you feel?’ The inter- 


? 

‘What do you think of the foreign policy of your govern-, 
ment?’ 

‘What do you think about the idea of a secular state?’ 
‘What is your opinion about sex education?’ 


‘What are your views on family-planning?’ ete, 


The opert-end question has the following merit: it permits the 
respondent to answer naturally and spontaneously and there- 
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fore there is a greater chance of getting at his real attitudes. 

In order that it may be easy to classify and summarize 
answers of respondents, open-end questions are fixed in 
advance by testing and re-testing them. After a few broad 
open-end questions the respondent is asked rather specific 
questions. Towards the end of the interview very specific 
questions are put. This procedure is known as ‘funnelling’, 
Its advantage is that a good deal of information is collected 
which enables the interviewer to know all the dimensions of 

» the attitude in question. It also enables him to discover the 
respondent’s frame of reference. The following sets of open- 
end questions may illustrate ‘funnelling’. 


1. 


2. 
. Do you think that the priorities under the Plan are 


What do you think of large-scale planning in our 
country? 
What have you to say about our achievements so far? 


properly thought out? 


What do you think of the Hindu law? 


. How do you feel about the idea of modifying the Hindu 


law? 
What do you think of government taking the lead in 


this matter? 


Nowadays the poll question is supplemented by open-end 
question in order that the reasons for the respondent’s attitude 
may also be known. 

If at the end of a series of open-end questions it is found 
that the respondent is not committing himself at all, the inter- 
viewer puts direct questions. 


Wordinc or Pout AND OPEN-END QuEsTIons. Formerly little 
attention used to be paid to the wording of the questions, 
Predictions based on responses to answers to the questions 
often turned out to be false. Investigators have, therefore, 
realized that questions must be very carefully worded, Ques- 
tions must be unambiguous, couched in simple language, of 
moderate length and such as would not elicit stereotyped 
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answers. They should have clear implications. They should 
also be meaningful, that is, of interest to the whole ‘popula- 
tion’. ‘Is family-planning good?’, ‘Is family-planning desir- 
able?’ are not good questions. For, the first question does 
not make clear the sense in which the word ‘good’ is to be 
taken—morally, spiritually or economically? The second 
question does not make it clear whether desirability means 
desirable for all strata of society alike. Further, a question 
must not be loaded; it must not contain emotionally charged 
words or phrases. The use of the emotionally charged word 
‘resis? in ‘Should India resist the decision of the United 
Nations on the Kashmir issue?’ would make it a loaded ques- 
tion. ‘Should India yield to the international pressure?’ is 
also a loaded question. The words ‘yield’ and ‘pressure’ make 
it so. ‘What do you think India should do in the light of 
international opinion?’ would be a better way of asking the 
question. Names with prestige should also be avoided as’ 
they are likely to influence the replies. 

The criteria suggested by Gallup are:* 

1. Questions should be brief and to the point; omit con- 
ditional and dependent clauses; 
Use simple words and phrases in everyday use; 
Omit words which have strong emotional bias; 
If choices are lengthy and numerous, point them on 
a card which the respondent can read. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


It is therefore essential that alternative wordings should be 


tried and re-tested until a clear and unbiased form of question 
is arrived at. 


PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH IN INDIA. During the last war the 
Indian Statistical Institute carried out a survey with a view 
to gauging public reaction to war broadcasts from allied, 
neutral and enemy stations. The Institute has also investigat- 
ed public opinion in Calcutta regarding the desirability of 
imparting religious instruction in colleges, and, remarriage of 
widows. It found that the better educated opposed religious 


instruction; as for widow remarriage, more women than men 
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opposed it. The Institute also assisted in the National Sample 
Survey (NSS) in 1950 and carried out surveys regarding 
habits of newspaper reading, household consumption by ex- 
penditure levels, and refugees in Bombay. 

The Indian Institute of Public Opinion has investigated the 
attitude of the public toward the ‘socialistic pattern of society’ 
It found that only one fourth of the population had deeply 
read the resolution of the Avadi session. A poll was con- 
ducted by the same Institute on the subject of prohibition; 
it was found that the public did not have a clear idea as to 
the social cost imposed by drinking on the community; were 
unaware of the exact benefits of prohibition; and they 
disapproved of drinking chiefly on moral grounds. Another 
survey was made by the Institute when Russian leaders 
visited India in 1955, the object of the study being to see 
whether the opinion pattern on ‘cold war’ controversies 
changed on account of the visit. Indian social attitudes to- 
ward casteism, women’s rights, joint family, etc. have also 
been measured and it has been found that the fundamental 
rights guaranteed by the constitution are not actually res- 
pected by people. 

This Institute has also made the first national poll covering 
the general elections of 1951-52.* 
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EPILOGUE 


FE CHAPTER I, it was pointed out that social psychology is 

essentially an empirical science which aims at the descrip- 
tion and explanation of man’s experience and behaviour in 
society. This has been borne out in the pages of this book. 
It was pointed out that man is always involved in a social 
situation to which he constantly seeks to adjust himself. The 
important role of the home, the school and the ‘climate of 
culture’ which operates through them was pointed out. We 
have seen that culture restricts the freedom of the individual 
who finds it necessary to submit to the cultural controls ope- 
rating within his social environment. 

But, at the same time, we have shown that social psycho- 
logy has important applications in several areas of life; for 
example, in education, industry and medicine. The success 
of social psychology in these spheres justifies the hope that 
we may depend upon the psychologist for saving and shaping 
the future of our civilization. 

In order to justify this trust in him, 
cannot afford to remain a purely posi 
he cannot remain so. Therefore, after (but not before) his 
descriptive and explanatory tasks are over, he must boldly 
adopt the normative attitude and supplement his descriptions 


with direction, and explanations with orientation. 

In fact, the normative point of view is implicit in the psy- 
chologist’s expressions such as ‘adjustment’, ‘mal-adjustment’, 
‘healthy social relationships’, ‘prejudices’, ‘tensions’, ‘neurotic 
personality’, ete. The account of modern man’s life in a mass- 


society and the psychologist’s concern over the urban man’s 
loss of capacity for cooper: 


ation show that the psychologist 
cannot permanently suspend his normative judgment. 


The questions inevitably arise: What is the essence of a 
healthy social life? Is society moving in that direction? In 
other words, is society really Progressing? If not, what is 
social progress in the opinion of a psychologist? 
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the social psychologist 
tive scientist. In fact 
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In the sphere of knowledge, we have achieved much. 
Nature’s secrets have been discovered, human nature has 
been explored and the knowledge so obtained is being utilized 
and love of knowledge is growing. We are also interfering 
with the processes of Nature and changing our environment. 

As for social life—and here we are interested in this aspect 
alone—it is true that, so far, man has moved in the direction 
of greater and greater inter-dependence and complexity of 
life. But it is also true that we find ourselves at a point 
where we must pause and ask ourselves: Is the present 
pattern of social life a healthy one? Is the individual happy 
in it? Is it capable of leading the individual on to higher 
levels of development? 

The ultimate criterion of social progress, however, is not 
the material complexity achieved by society. The true crite- 
rion and measure of social progress are two-fold: the extent 
to which society affords possibilities for the individual’s happi- 
mess and progress, and the extent to which a ‘greater intelli- 
gent control’ is exercised over physical and human nature and 
human relationships. 

Now in order that we may be happy in our social relations 
it is necessary that we should be able to maintain coopera- 
tive relationships with others. Further, our energies must 
not be consumed and wasted in activities which keep us 
where we are. To achieve this state of things it is necessary 
to improve the material conditions of every individual so that 
the possibilities of struggle, frustration and aggression will 
diminish. Further, we must be able to lead a healthy mental 
life. Mental health consists in being at peace with oneself. 
This does not mean a stagnant life. Great men who have 
broken through the encrustations of the humdrum life have 
been, to use Dr. Lindner’s terms, ‘tense’, ‘employed’, or 
‘engaged’ in behalf of some glorious purpose, ‘dedicated’, 
aware and skeptical,* and yet they were at peace with them- 
selves in the sense that they were not sick souls or neurotics. 
In order to realize these purposes several things are necessary. 
We must get outlets for all our energies. We must also find 


*R. Lindner, Prescription for Rebellion, p. 274. 
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significance in life. We can do so only in a society which 
keeps our feeling of personal worth intact and in which in- 
tellectual and spiritual values have an honourable place. 
Intellectual and spiritual pursuits make wider participation 
possible. 

It is doubtful whether the present-day social structure is 
suited to the realization of all these ends. We must move 
towards a society in which the experiences of which every 
man is capable are made available to him; in which man will 
not feel lonely, and in which all his psychological needs will 
be gratified. It is possible that movement towards such a 
society may involve a revision of the present social structure 
where emotional intimacy, warmth and security are being 
lost. This revision may involve even a partial reversion to 
the community pattern of life. Such a pattern of life is quite 
compatible with industrialization provided we are prepared 
to decentralize and organize industry on the village scale as 
envisaged by Gandhiji. Even large-scale industries could be 
so organized, now that we have at our command time-saving 
means of communication. In such a society, a continuous 
supply of specialized labour could be ensured through here- 
ditary occupational training as in the olden times, so that the 
problem of unemployment will no longer loom large. 

All this may sound medieval, but if a mere forward march, 
forward in point of time only, is sometimes described as pro- 
gress, there is no reason why a reversion to the pattern of 
life to be realized in the years to come should not constitute 
Progress! The only alternative to this ‘medievalism’ would be 
to invent a form of industrialized society in which all the 
psychological needs of the individual would be gratified and 
all his abilities find expression. But perhaps such an ‘inven- 
tion’ may turn out to be just old wine in new bottles. 
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Three editions of this popular book were rapidly exhausted. This is the third 
printing of the fourth revised, enlarged edition in five years. F- 

A feature of this book that makes it extremely useful to the student is 
the absence in it of any bias in favour of or against any schools of psychology. 
All theories of significance are objectively presented and critically examined 
from the points of view of logical consistency and correspondence with 
Observed facts. The simplicity and directness of the presentation together 
with analogies from Indian life account for its wide appeal. 

The book is comprehensive in scope and all tlic essential topics are dealt 
with : Individual Bases of Social Behaviour, Social Interaction, Leadership, 
Personality, Attitudes and Prejudices, Audiences and Crowds, Race and 
Nation, Social Change and Progress. 

In this edition, which has been extensively revised, the author has made 
wo major changes. Tho chapter ‘Social Control’ has been substantially 
rewritten and a new chapter ‘Measurement of Attitudes and Public Opinion’ 
has been added. The former chapter ‘Psychological Groups and Their 


Classification’ has been rewritten under the title ‘Social Organization 
and Groups’, 
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